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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN the introductory chapter of the follo,ving 
"ork, ,vil1 
be found a short list of the principal authorities from 
,,"hich the statements in the subsequent narrative have 
been taken. But,-as it has been thought desirable 
to furnish the reader ,,
ith a fuller catalogup, in ex- 
planation of the references,-such a catalogue, con- 
taining the names of all the principal authors and 
compilers referred to,-except those ,yhose names are 
fanliliar to every one,-has been given in No. I. of the 
Appendix' at the end of the Second V olunle. 
No. II. of that Appendix contains a table sho,ying 
the dates of Eaç;ter, and other moveable period
 of 

olenln observance in the Church, during the pontifi. 



VIII 


ADVERTISEJ\IENT. 


. 
cates of Gregory VII. and his immediate predecessor. 
Information on this point may, it is thought, somc- 
times aid the reader in forming an accurate idea of the 
chronology of the events recorded. 
It may be as well to allude here to the apology made 
in a subsequent note (Vol. I. p. 89) for some apparent 
inconsistency \vith regard to the forms of proper names, 
-whether of persons or of places,-such as the use, 
in some appellatives, of their Latin or ancient forD}, and 
in others, of an ltalian or modern one. Such an in- 
consistency, in treating of an epoch which holds a 
middle place between ancient and modern times, the 
author has found it impossible entirely to avoid. 
To allude to another matter of detail. It should have 
been explained in a note to p. 57 of V 01. I., that the 

purious "DecretaIs of Isidore" there spoken of, cannot 
ill strictness be said to have been published by their 
forger under the name of Isidore of Seville, as they 
were simply headed with the llame "Isidorus 1\ler- 
cator," the latter \vord being, probably, an erratum for 
" Peccator." But it ,vas on the supposed authority of 
the Spanish Prelate that they obtained their general 
acceptation in the Church. 
The author cannot conclude'this advertisement \vith- 
out availing hinlself of the opportunity of recording hi
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IX 


obligation to his frienù, the Rev. David I.Jo,vis, FeUo,v 
of Jesus College, Oxford, for his kind assistance in tho 
,vork of superintending the passage of these sbeets 
through the press: a task, ,vhich, ,vithout that assistance, 
tho author, from the state of his health, could scarccly, 
at the present moment, have undertaken. 


Feast if All Saints, 1840. 
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TIlE Reformation of the Anglican Church in the six- 
teenth century, ho,yeyer neccssary, ho,vever beneficial, 
,va
 a sudden and convulsive change; nor is it any dis- 
])aragclnent to its leading principles or essential cha- 
racter to 
ay, that, as such a change, it could not fail to 
be attended by a variety of incidental evils. One, 
and that perhaps not the least in1portant, of these, its 
undesirable but unavoidable consequences, ha
 been the 
disposition ,vhich it has induced alllong us to disregard 
our connection, as churchmen, ,,,,ith the past. Though 
old truths ,yore, during the era of the Reformation, 
pre
ervcù, old associations and habits received a violent 
shock fronl the }'apidity of its progress; and it has, 
in consequcnce, COlne to bear to our eyes the appear- 
ance of a much Jnoro funòamental change than, in 
it
elt: it really was. \\Tith thp tinlos antecedent to 
that great event, ,YO no'v seen1 practically to Îlnagine 
that \ve hayo little or no religious concern: our inter- 
VOL. 1. B 
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est in the annals of our Church commences ,vith the 
reign of IIenry VIII.; and the notion generally enter- 
tained of her character and position during nlany cen- 
turies before that monarch's accession, is compounded 
of a broad and general impression of the errors and 
corruptions of modern Rome, and of a vague belief that 
aU these evils, in all their fulness, ,vere don1Înallt in 
our island fronl an epoch virtually immeIllorial. Though 
we still speak of Cranmer, of Ridley, of Latilner, as 
Reformers of our Church, the general tone \yhich ,ve 
- 
use ,vith respect to them rather accords \vith the 
supposition that they ,vere her founders: "",ve conceive 
them to have composed, rather than to have remodelled, 
our ritual and liturgy; to have discovereù, rather than 
to have purified, the Faith \yhich \ve profess. Anù 
hence it has come to IJass, that of all departn1ents of 
historical inquiry.. none has been of late more generally 
disregarded by us, than that ,vhich would lead to an 
acquaintance \vith the varying fortunes of the Church 
Catholic and her defender
, in England or elsewhere, 
during the long lapse of time between the age of 
the primitive Church and that of the divines of 
Ed \vard and Elizabeth. That this interval ,vas one 
of perpetual struggle, difficulty, and anxiety to the 
Church, even the I1l0st superficial acquaintance ,vith 
the secular annals of Christendom ,vould suffice to 
inform us. But, accustomed as \ve are to the unfounded 
notion of our English Church's recent origin, \ve omit 
to keep in l1lind the fact, that she, as a branch of the 
Church universal, is in some degree involved in the 
fortunes of that divinely founded institution throughout 
the ,vorId; and that it ,vas our cause, no less than 
their own, \vhich the champions of the Church have 
in all successive ages ùefended against the ever-rene" eel 
3 
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alHI ever-varying a

aults of her adversaries. 'Ve 
therefore feel but little interest in contests ,vith ,vhich, 
a
 ,ye imaginc, "TO have no por
onaI concorn; and can- 
not realize to ourselves the fact that the Reforluatioll, 
as far as it nlay he regarded as a struggle bet,veen 
ancient truth and D10dern error, ',-ag itself hut the fruit 
of those earlier struggles ,,'hich ,ve slight, and of those 
lahours ,,,hie-h ,vo depreciate; inas111uch as our Anglican 
Fathers could never have been called to the high office 
of defending the Faith and purifYing the Church, had 
not both the one and the other been preserved and 
banded do,vn to then1 by the successful efforts of those 
who, in various times and under various circumstances, 
had fought the great battle before them. 
It is an undeniable, though melancholy, fact, that 
in the case of some of these, the Church's earlier 
chalupions, the faith revealed was overlaid ,vjth tenets 
of hUlnan invention. These tenets, ho,vever, ,viII upon 
exalnination be found to have been all additions to 
the Christian Creed; not one of the great verities 
of ,,'hich ""as positively lost during even the darkest 
l)eriods ,vhich the Church has been pern1Ïtted to expe- 
rience. Those verities therefore might be, and indeed 
,vere, continuall)T asserted and maintained against the 
influence of that evil heart of unbelief ,,,hich has in all 
ages supplied I11en ,vith a ten1ptation to deny them. 
And if, more favoured in this respect than our distant 
ancestors, ,ve be pern1Îtted to contemplate such truths 
free froln their once prevalent admixture of degrading 
error, ,ve are not on tbat account released fron1 a 
heavy debt of gratitude to those ,,-ho, under CirCUI11- 
stances less }1ropitious than ours, E,tood forth in the 
protection of our highest interest
, ages before it ,vas 
given to us to see the light. 
B2 
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'Vith regard to the agcnts in onr Ji:nglish R,cfornut- 
tiOll, it forl11s, of a surety, an itC1l1 by no 111cans 
unilnportant ill the a1l10unt of our obligation' to thcIn, 
that they did not that ,,-hich ,,-e secn1 habituaIl y to 
ackno,vledge that thpy dill, and even to laud thenl 
for doing. They (lid Jlot attclnpt to found a ne,v 
Church ;-a ".ord ,yhich 
honId hardly be spoken. 
They did not, tcmpted as they ,vere to do so, rClllove 
their countryrllcn frOlTI thos(' lin1Ìts of the holy Church 
Catholic ,,
hich the l'rotestants of various parts of 
Europe ,vere unhappily led, by a seenlÌng necessity, 
to overstep. The A ngliC3.11 Church, as left by her 
Reforlllcrs, continued in the enjoyment of her old 
constitution, under the guidance of her old line of 
consecrated governors; as also, though these are minor 
points, in the pos
es
ion of lnost of hcr old clldo,vnlents
 
and in the enjoyn1ent of her old privileges in the state. 
She did not alter a single lettcr of the Creeds \yhich 
had ever fornled the sUIDluaries of her Faith. She 
disclaimed, in the strongest t.ern1s, all intention of 
either separating herself from the other mell1bers of 
the Church Catholic, or discarùing that Church's ac- 
credited and authoritat.i ve teaching. She continued to 
foHo,v, as her guides in the interpretation of Scripture, 
the" ancient Fathers and catholic Bishops \" honouring 
in theJll the general voice of. prinIitive antiquity, and 
revering, as the clearest accents of that voice, those 
four general Councils, ,yhich her ancient founùer or 
relllodellcr, Gregory the Great, had taught her to 
consider as pre-el11inently the lan(hllarks of catholic 
belief2. 


I Liber Canon. Discip. Eccles. Anglic. A. D. 1571 Canon de 
Concionatoribus. 
2 Sicut sancti Evangelii quatuor Iibros, sic quatuor concilia 
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N or did she, hy any nct of hers, separate hcrse]f 
frolll the COllllHUllion of the Ilolnan patriarch, even 
,,'ben 
he ùisclaÏlucd the unauthorized domination 
,,,hich he had learnt to c1aÌln over her. IIo\ycvcr 
strong the language in ,,?hieh she expressed her sen- 
tinlents "ith rcgar.I to the doctrinal 
orruptiollS ,,,hich 
he then espou
cd, the actual schislll bet,veen her and 
the Ronla11 Church,-their present state of out,vard 
separation,-datcs only from the Lull Ly ,vhich, in 


suscipere et venerari me fateor. Nicænum scilicet, in quo perversum 
.Arii dogma destruitur: Constantinopolitanum quoque, in quo 
Eunomii et l\Iacedonii error convincitur: Ephesinum etiam primurn, 
in quo Nestorii impietas judicatur: Chalcedonense vero, in quo 
Eutychis, Dioscorique pravitas reprobatur; totâ devotione c<1m- 
pI ector, integerrimâ approbatione custodio: quia in his, velut in 
quadrato lapide, sanctæ fidei structura consurgit, et cujuslibet vitæ 
atque actionis existat, quisquis eorum soliditatem non tenet
 etianl 
si lapis esse cernitur, tamen extra ædificium jacet.-S. Gregor. 
Alag. Ep. i. 25. 
Such was the reverence paid to these Councils by St. Gregory. 
As an evidence of the honour in which tlley were held by the 
English Church after the Reformation, may be cited the following 
passage from Hooker: "'Vherefore not without good consideration 
the very law itself hath provided 'that judges ecclesiastical, ap- 
pointed under the king's c01nmission, shall not adjudge for heresy 
any thing but that which hath been so adjudged by the authority 
of the canonical Scriptures, or by the first four general Councils, or 
by some other general council wherein the same hath been declared 
heresy by the express words of the said canonical Scriptures, or 
such as hereafter shall be termed heresy by the high court of par- 
lianlent of this realm, with the assent of the clergy in the con- 
vocation.' By which words of the law who cloth not plainly see, how 
that in one branch of proceeding by virtue of the king's supreme 
authority, the credit which those four general Councils have through- 
out all Churches evermore had, was judged by the makers of the 
foresaid act a just cause wherefore they should be mentioned in that 
casc as a requisite part of the rule when
with donlinion was to be 
limitl'ù ?"-llookcr, Eccl. Pul. book viii. ch ii, 
 17. 
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the year 1569, Pope Pius V. declared our Queen 
Elizabeth excomnlunicated and deposed. 
Then it ,vas that, as though tbe English prelates 
thus denounced had lost their spiritual prerogatives, 
the agents of Rome called into being that party or 
sect among ourselves \VhOlll she now admits to her 
communion because she has taught them to thro\v 
off tbe authority of their legitimate pastors, the gover- 
nors, by succession, of our ancient Church 1. 
To that party \ve, in oblivion of these things, are in 
the habit of ascribing an antiquity above that of our 
communion; as though they, and not ,ve, ,vere the 
spiritual descendants of the time-honoured Catholic 
Church of elder England; as though they, and not \ve, 
,,,,ere to be considered as included in the glorious fel- 
lo,vship of the ,vise and good, the heroic and the 
saintly, whose names adorned that Church's annals in 
her Saxon or her Norman day; or as though it ,vere 
their high privilege, rather than ours, to sympathize 
""yith the general fortunes, in all times and countries, of 
the Church universal. 
'Vith regard to our "r pstern, or Latin, branch of 
that Catholic institution, the ROlnan bishops, and the 
churcbmen connected ,vith their see, occupying, as they 
have ever done, a most prominent position of eccle- 


1 It is certain that during the reigns of Henry VIII. and his 
successors, until the eleventh year of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
there were not two separate communions and worships in England. 
All the people were subject to the same pastors, attended the 
same churches, and received the same sacraments. It was only 
about 1570 that the Romish party, at the instigation of foreign emis- 
saries, separated itself and fell off fronl the Catholic Church of 
England.- Vide Palmer's Treatise on tlte Church, t. ii. p. 455, and 
the authorities there quoted. 
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:-)ia
tical influence, fill a proportionably inlportant place 
in the record of ccclcbiastical conflicts. U ndcr their 
conduct it ,vas that SOUle of the most lllomentous 
contests bet,yeen the Church and the ,yorld have 
been fought and gained. '\T e, ho,vcvcr, h3,Ye so long 
accustoll1cd ourselves to contenlplate these pontiff" 
and their school through the single nlediunl of the 
Refornlation, that it is \"ith 
Olne difficulty "re can 
inlagine thellI to have occupied, at any former period, 
a position different ti.onl that ,vhich they held at that 
eventful ßlonlent. But it should be recollected that 
the popery of the sixteenth century "\\
as, in the guise 
,vhicb it then assumed, an innovatioll. 
Iany of its 
cOlnponent corruptions had, it is true, by that tiJlle long 
fluurished at 110nle, as at other places ,vithin the 
Church's pale: but it '''as only at Trent, in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, that they 'v ere incor- 
porated by ROine into a Creed, or Dlade articles of 
Faith, in such a sense as that the reception of thenl 
becalue an indispensable requisite for adn1Ïssion into 
the privileges of Church communion. Such corruptions, 
how"ever prevalent they may have been ùuring pre- 
ceding age
, ,,-ere in tho
e ages progressive, and not 
fixcd evils; and the COlunlon notion is therefore most 
unfair, ,,,hich carries back, so to say, and applies the 
character of the papacy as it developed itself at the 
Refornlation, to the pa})acy as it existed centuries before 
that event. 
The bubjects of our ReforJners' censure, bp it recol- 
lected, ,vere protested again
t by theI11, as innovations 
as ,veIl 3
 corruption
. "I aUI accused," said Archbishop 
Cranmer, "for a heretic, because I allo,v not the doc- 
trine latcly brought in of the SaCralllent, and because 
I conscnt not to \\ ords not accustoJned in Scripture, 
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and unkno\vn to the ancient Fathers, but ne,vly 
iUYf\nted and brought in by nleo, and belonging to the 
destruction of souls, and overthro\"ing of the pure and 
old religion I." And \vith regard to one of the princi- 
pal features of the system against ,,
hich that prelate 
protested, the ,vithholding of the Scriptures in the 
yulgar tongue fronl the laity; such a practice, ,ve 
have it upon his o\vn authority, \vas opposed to \vhat 
had been tbe uniforlll usage of the Anglican Cburch 
do\vn to about a century before his o\"'n tilue 2. 
It must be admitted, that of thp erroneous doctrines 
then prevalent, SOllIe might claim a far earlier origin; 
but, before the sixteenth century, these for the 1l10st 
}Jart existed rather as opinions current in the Church, 
than as articles formally adopted uuder her sanction. 
And, even ,vith regard to those ,vhich had becollle 
the most intiJnately incorporated into the then existing 
system of things, the reception of them vaguely, and 
as matters unquestioned and ul1inquired into, betokened 
a very different feeling, and must have had a very 


1 Jenkyns' Cranmer, vol. iv. pp. 126, 7. 
2 " If the matter should be tried by custOln, we might also 
allege custom for the reading of the Scripture in the vulgar tongue, 
and prescribe the more ancient custom. For it is not much above 
one hundred years ago" (i. e. before A. D. 1540) "since the 
Scri pture hath not been accustomed to be read in the vulgar tongue 
in this realm; and many hundred yea!"s before that, it was translated 
and read in the Saxon's tongue, which at that tin1e was ?ur mother's 
tongue, whereof there remaineth yet diverse copies found lately in 
old abbeys, of such antique manners of writing and speaking, that few 
men now be able to read and understand them. And when this 
language waxed old, and out of common usage, by cause folk should 
not lack the fruit of reading, it was again translated into the newer 
language, whereof yet also many copies remain and be daily found." 
-Jenkyns' Cranmer, vol. ii. p. 105. 
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different effect 011 tbe character, fronl an adoption uf 
thenl in fornl and 8)'8ten1, aftcr discussion, and In 
nvo,\ycd oppo
ition to the public assertion of their 
contradicting vcrities. 
But even had this heen other" ise, tho fact ,vere Ull- 
Ï111portant to our present purpose. Even linked as it is 
to the Tridc-ntine creed, tbe papacy may, and unques- 
tionably does, bear, together ,,'ith our Church, its ,vit- 
lles
 to those great articles of the Fai tll ,,-hich arc 
enunciated in our COIDIllon creeds; Yfith us it still 
raises its voice in testiInony against the heresies con- 
demned by those four Catholic Councils above aHuded 
to, \yhich the whole body of the faithful unites to 
revere. Such testimony, even if it stood alone, it still 
lllight benr; and there \vould therefore be no lllanifest 
absurdity in the notion of its having stood forth in 
defence of tbe truth in former ages, even though it 
could be proved to haye been then laden ,,,ith the 
,,-hole burden of its lat.er errors. The disputant ,,-ho 
defends the Catholic doctrine of the blessed 'l'rinity 
against tbe Socinian, is unquestionably fighting the 
eternal battle of truth against falsehood, in \vl1atever 
erroneous notion or heres)", other than that of Socinus, 
both the disputants Dlay be conceived to agree. "r ere 
,\YC' indeed to recogniRe in the character of chan1pions 
of the truth, or of refofluers of the Church, none but 
teachers ,,'hose doctrine and habitual practice \vere in 
no 
ingle point tainted ,vith er
or, few indeed ,,-ould be 
the nunlber of tho
e ,,-hOlH, since the epoch of accre- 
dited ill
piration, it ,,-ould be open to us to dignify ,vith 
such honourable titles. 
Placed as the Church is in the ,,'orld, her treasures 
arc entrustcd to earthell vC8
els; and her battles here 
arc not carried on, like that of 
IiehaeI and the Dra- 
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gon, bet,veen unsullied purity on the one side and un- 
mitigated evil on the other; but, bet,veen those ,vho, 
sinful and erring as they may be in many points, have 
the grace to hold fast the great truths. ,vhich in their 
tinle come peculiarly into question, and those by ,vhonl, 
graced as they may be ".ith sonle virtuous qualities, the 
same important verities are unhappily assailed. 
These fe\v renlarks have been thought necessary at 
the outset of a narration, ,vhich, in representing a Pope 
in the light in which his o,vn ,vritings and those of his 
best-inforIlled conteInporaries represent him, ,viII depict 
him as a ,vitness for the truth delivered to the Church's 
care, and a reformer of the abuses of his time. "Tith- 
out some such preface as tbe above, a portraiture of 
him in colours like these might seem to intimate an in- 
tention on the part of his biographer to justify, in its 
completeness, the systenl ,vhich he asserted, or at least 
to explain a,vay and extenuate those great errors and 
}Jerversions by ,vhich his creed, and the general creed of 
his time, \vas corrupted and defiled. Let therefore such 
an intention be here, once for all, distinctly disclaimed. 
No one, indeed, can thoroughly and impartially inves- 
tigate the records of his age, ,vithout deeply grieving 
to see ho,v universally the foul ,veeds ,vhich had then 
sprung up in the Church's vineyard had ent\vined thenl- 
selves around its proper plants, to stunt and to disfigure 
them,-ho,v in the case of Gregor)"" VII. and of his con- 
temporary school of Churchmen, the assertion of the 
highest principles of faith ,vas distorted by their amal- 
galnation ,vith misconceived dogmas and erroneous 
il1ventions,-and ho"\v, in defending religion, these high- 
principled men also becanle the defenùers of a variety 
of gro,ving and formidable corruptions. But these cor- 
uptions, it \vill be seen, ,vere far froln being thp direct 
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object of the great 
truggle lvhich it ""as their lot to 
curry on. Profcssing a corrupted theology, they defended 
it, not against a purer systen1 or a refornleù creed, but 
against dangers ,,-hich threatencd the destruction of 
Christianity it
elf. "Thatcver Inig-ht 11ave been their 
doctrinal errors, such crrors ,ycre the tenets of their 
adversaries 3S ,yell as of thelllSelves; and ,yere, in 
effect, entirely beside the main purport or bearing of 
the contest ,yhich ,vill form the ll10st prominent suh- 
ject of the follo,,-ing pages. In preserving ana in- 
vigorating the Church's constitution, they undoubtedly 
also preserved and cherished those seeds of evil which, 
modified as it had been by human interference, that 
constitution then contained; and thus became, in a 
scnsc, indirectly responsible for their subsequent ex- 
tensive and fatal germination. But, if so, it ,vas only 
as he ,yho preserves a diseased man from a violent and 
external danger ll1ay be said to be the cause of the 
disease after,yards reaching a fatal teru1ination. Of 
course, such a preserver ,yould render the patient a 
D10re complete service if he could also eradicate tbe 
seeds of malady; but if he have not the po"'er, or be 
not in a position, to do this, it does not follo,v that his 
exertions should on this account be thought of no value, 
or, ,,,,hich ,yould be still more absurd, cen
ured for thcir 
indirect, unexpccted, and distant consequences; in for- 
getfulness of those ,vhich ,rere n10re direct, intended, 
and Ílnmediate. 
N or can it be denied that the S3Jl1e unhappy eau
e 
,vhich thus pcrniciou
ly affected the pern1anent results 
of thcir energetic labours, Ulust have also exerted an 
injuriou!'; effect upon their personal character
, Io,,
ering 
the loftilleb
 of Christian principle, and injuring the 
delicacy of Christian feeling. Doctrinal errors ever 
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I)l"oducp corresponding errors in habits of thinking and 
acting; and the professor of a corrupted theology, 
strenuous as nlay be his efforts and pure his desires, 
in vain attemptR to reach the moral exaltation of 
him to ,,,honl it is perJnitted to Inake similar efforts 
under the guidance of a clearer light. 'V e shaH, ac- 
cordingly, as we proceed in the contclnplation of our 
subject, be often pained by seeing the noblest senti- 
ments debased by their intermixture with motives of 
condúct of a very opposite character; the exertions of 
the most expansive benevolence contaminated by an 
alloy of lo,v ambition; tbe most heaven \yard aspira- 
tions mingled ,,,ith ailns of a more base and earthly 
kind. In the papal schools of the miùdle ages ,ve lnay 
find devotion, zeal, charity; but ,ve should not look to 
then1 for that cODlpleteness, that holy consistency, of 
character ,vhich ,,"as the ornanlent of earlier and purer 
tÏInes. If their records bear, as they do, the unques- 
tionable impress of Christian principle, they often, alas! 
as clearly indicate a prevalence of corruption insepara- 
ble from a degraded theology. 
To some persons, the very notion of a cOInbination, 
in the saIne schools, of high Christian principle, and 
of corruptions so gross as ,vere those of l
olnc, even in 
their nascent state, lnay appear absurd; ,ve have bo,v- 
ever, it should be recollected, as ßluch evidence for tbe 
existence of the one, as for the influence of the others, 
during the period in question; and it: therefore, this 
circumstance appear to present us \vith an incredible 
inconsistency, it ,vere quite as just, and fhr more charit- 
able, to believe in the good \vhich is borne \vitness to, 
anù to doubt of the asserted eyiL But, in truth, the 
impressions of persons thus imagining nlay perhaps be 
found, on con8itleration
 to ari
e fl'Onl a disposition, 
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natural to ns nil, to vic,,- the errors of a renlote agf\ 
,,,ith a horror relatively, though not absolutely, ex- 
aggerated, because those errors not only find no 
countenance' frolll tbe peculiar tendencies and habits 
of thought of our o,,,,n tinlc, but are, on the contrary, in 
nlany cases, diametrically opposed to them; ,vhile the 
errors of our O\V11 time and society, being, as they nlust 
needs be, but exaggerations of prevalent vie\ys and 
inlaginationR, and hannonizing in SOllIe 1neasure \vith 
the general tone and character of religious feeling 
around llS, ,vonld fail to strike us ,vith any thing like 
n similar abhorrence, even though they should in thenI- 
sel \ es be to the full as inconsistent ,,-ith the integrity 
of the truth revealed. But could \ve suppose the high- 
Ininded Pontiff of the eleventh century to contem- 
plate, ,,-ith the feelings of his o\"n tinIe, the religious 
notions and practices of ours, ,yhat might h
 not think 
of the alrllost total aballdonlnent of the Christian duty 
of fasting? "That of the a]nlost univerbal neglect, for 
six days out of every seven, of public ,yorshi p, in all 
fornlpr ages recognised as a daiI y duty? "That of the 
contempt ShO"-ll to the Church's authority, as ,veIl by 
the non-observance of her solenul seasons of hunJiIi- 
ation or rejoicing, as by the forluation of a host of 
irregular religious societies, half-\vithin and half-\vith- 
out her pale? or ,,'hat of the tenet, no\v notoriousl r 
prevalent anlong us, that those ,,-horn the Church has 
duly admitted to holy baptisDI IlJay not trust that they 
,,-cre therein admitted to tbe grace of regeneration; 
but that per
ons \yho, after the reception of that holy 
Sacrament, have abandoned thelllselves to the grossest 
Sill, have reason to hope for a subsequent adn1Íssion to 
the fulness of that 
piritual blessing? 
The age of Gregory "II. cannot, assuredly, be 
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charged with generally sanctioning or approving any 
corruptions of doctrine or of practice more opposed 
than these to the teaching of the Church Catholic, or 
to the testhnon y of 
cripture. 'Vhile, therefore, "\ye 
habitually adn1Ït, as \ve do, the notion that persons 
"\vho haye fallen into these later errors nlay not\vith- 
standing be animated by a sincere reverence for Chris- 
tianity; by a zeal true, though it be not according to 
kno,vledge, for the Church's cause; by a reverential at- 
tachnlent to her Almighty founder; and by an overflo\v- 
ing charity, thence derived, to\vard the ,yorld ,,,hich He 
redeemed; "\ve cannot in fairness refuse to admit that 
the same halIo,ved dispositions might 3t another period 
consist ,vith the adoption of errors of an opposite kind. 
All contrary as they seem, the errors of our Fathers 
may sometinles, even by our limited po\vers of obser- 
vation, be traced to the same source ,vith our own. It 
may, for instance, have been the saIne inlperfection 
of belief, the sallIe inadequate conception of the real 
nature and fulness of Christian }Jrivileges, \vhich made 
men in the llliddle ages receive ,vith unhesitating cre- 
dence a host of llliraculous narrations of the lnost child- 
ish kind, and ,vhich, at a later epoch, has taught them 
to yearn for palpable inlpressions of Regeneration, or 
for l)ositive dell10nstrable tokens of the Almighty's 
operation on their souls 1. 


1 Of course it is not meant to be asserted that during the middle 
ages the arm of the Almighty was never visibly outstretched in 
miracle. I will frankly avow my belief that the contrary is the 
truth. And still less, I should hope, will the above sentence be 
construed into a presumptuous limitation of the unseen ways of 
God's Providence in His present dealings with the soul. But to 
look habitually, and by system, for such manifestations of lIis 
power, of either kind, seems to betoken an imperfect comprehension 
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Gregory VIl., thc)), and thp UhurchmpJl of his schoo], 
,,,ill in the follo\ving pages he generally represented in 
the light, ,vltieh a careful study of all t.he contenlporary 
sources of information accessible to DIC has induced me 
to believe the true onp;' ill the light, that is, of sincere 
though Ï111perfcct Christians; of men ,,,ho, trained in a 
corrupt scho01 of theology, could not acquire that purity 
of 1110tiye or consistency of practice ,,"hich they might 
under more favourahle circunlstances have attained; 
but ,,
ho, at the 
ame time, devoted themselve:" through 
life, to the service of God and to \"hat they considered 
the best interests of nlallkind; and ,vllo, ,vhile thus 
acting, becan1e the favoured instrunlents of [leaven 
in }"eforming the Church and in ,varding off froln Chris- 
tianity onc of the most fearful dangers to ,,,!lich she 
has ever been pernJitted to be exposed. 
The follo,,
ing chapters ,vill however put the reader in 
a condition to form, on these points, his opinions for 
binlself; nor will it be necessary to trouble him ,vith 
:lny further obscryations of a prefatory kind, except for 
the purpose of briefly explaining to hin1 tbe arrange- 
ment of the ,york, and the reasons for ,,"hich that 
arrangenlcn t has heen adopted. 
To furnish him ,vith an adequate idea of the position 
of the papacy, and of the condition of the 'Vestern 
Church in general at the period of Gregory's appear- 
ance on the scene, it ""as needful to give, in the first 
place, a cOlllprehcnsive sketch of the early fortunes of 
the ROluan see, and of the rise of its primates to their 
lllonarchical supremacy. And to this is devoted the 


of the truth" The just shall live by faith." And, in point of fact, a 
considerable proportion of the legends of the middle ages, like the 
"experiences" of our own time, do unquestionably seem to merit 
the designation of childish narrations. 
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fir
t of the four books into ,yhich the \vork has been 
divided. The second and third books contain the 
annals of Gregory's life, divided in to the t,vo divi- 

ions \vhich naturally suggest themselves; the periods 
anterior to and subsequent to his elevation to the papal 
chair. r\.nd as his main business during his Jife ,vas 
the conduct of a great contest of principle, which, in 
dying, he left unfinished, it has been thought expedient, 
in a fourth and final book, to bring the record of that 
contest summarily to its conclusion. 
The authorities upon ",yhich the facts are narrated are 
Dlostly given at the botton] of the pages. They are too 
numerous to be specified here. 
Iost important among 
thelll are the epistles ,yhich have come do\vB to us frolD 
the ])en of Gregory hiInself 1. Frolll these, COl)ious 
extracts ,viII be found in the foIlo,ving pages. In trans- 
lating theIn, I have aimed rather at giving the sense 
than a literal version of each sentence quoterl; and 
though, as the reader \\yill n.nrl, long passages in the 
Pontiff's correspondence have been frequently abridged, 
I have assuredly in no single instance intentionally sup- 
pressed any paragraph on the ground of its connection 
,crith the errors of the papal schooL Among otber prin- 
cipal sources of information, I may mention, for Gre- 
gory's personal history, Bonizo bishop of Sutri 2, and 
Paul of Bernried 3, his apologistb, and Denno 4 his assail- 


1 And which are to be found in the collections of Councils: for 
example, in I-Iarduin's, t. vi. pt. 1. 
2 Bonizonis Sutriensis Episcopi liber ad amicum. Vid. Oefelii 
Scriptores rerum Boicarum, t. i. 
3 Pauli Bernriedensis Vita Gregorii VII. Vid. l\luratori, Rerum 
Italicai urn Scriptores, t. iii. pt. i.; or 1\Iabillon, Acta SS. Ord. S. 
Benedicti, Sæcul. vi. pt. ii. 
· Bennonis Vita Hildebrandi. Vide Goldasti Apologia pro 
Henrico IV. 
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ant; for the affilirs of tht' eDlpirp during his life-time, 
Lambert of A'ehaff
nburg J, Siegbert of Gel11hlours 2, 
tho ALbots of _\ uersbcrg 3, the anonyu10us author st)'!ed 
1\ nna1Ïsta 
axo 4, and the chronicler ()f the Saxon ,var, 
kno,yn by th(\ flame of Bruno 5; for the advcntures of 
the 
- orn1an
, their o,'"U bistori
n
, "Til1ialIl of 4\puJia 6 , 
and Geoffrey of 
Ialaterra 7; for the affairs of 
IiIau, the 

Ii1anese authors Landulf8 and Arllulf9; and for tbe 
general annal
 of the Church, tilc collections of Coun- 
cils by IIarùuin, 
Iansi, &c. I have, of course, system- 
atically avaiJed lllyself of the assistance of n10re recent 
historical con1pilers; all10ng ,,'bonl may be nan1ed 
l\[uratori (4\nnali d'Italia), Schröckh (1(irchHche Ge- 
schichte), Gieseler (Lehrbuch del' I{irchcngeschichte,) 
and ,r oicht, the author of a Life of Gregory published 
in Gerlnany in 1815. But these bave been only used 
to lead me to sources of information of an earlier date; 
and no fact \vhatever is stated in the fol]o,ying ,,'ork, 
at least ,,,ith reference to its principal sul
ect, ,,
hich I 
have not found recorded in contenlporary, or nearly con- 
ten1porary, annalists of his life and times, ,,"huse veracity 


1 Lambertus Scafnaburgensis, de rebus gestis Germanorum. 
Vid. Pistorii Scriptores rerum Germanicarum. t. i. edit. Struvii. 
2 Sigeberti Gemblacensis Cænobitæ Chronographia. Ibid. 
3 Chronicon Urspergense. (Argentorati. 1609. Fo!') 
j Annalista Saxo, ab initio Rcgni Francorum usque ad annum 
1139 res gestas enarrans. Vide Eccardi Corpus Historicum medii 
ævi, t. i. 
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seelned liable to no suspicion. 'Vhere those annalists 
ha ve been found to differ fronl each other on pf)ints of 
very little importance; such, for instance, as thp preti"e 
day of the 1110nth on ,,,hich a battle bad been fought; I 
have sOlllethnes adopted the stateInent of him ,,,ho ap- 
peared n10st likely, froll1 his position or circunlstances, 
to be accurately inforn1ed upon the subject, ,vithout 
troubling the reader ,,
ith a comparison of authorities, 
or a discussion of the difference. On greater pOillt
, 
,vhere a discrepancy has appeared bet,vecn the state- 
ments of different parties, and the truth has seen1ed 
to be doubtful bet,veen them, J have, I believe invari- 
ably, ,vhile giving in the text that ,vhich appeared DIOst 
probable, acquainted the reader ,rith the opposite ver- 
sion in the nlargin. 
Though it ,vas, of course, my ,vish to be as exact in 
Iny references as possible; yet, as many of the historians 
used as authorities are, in the strict sense of the ,vord, 
allnalists,-recording the events of each year ùy itself 
in a 
eparate period or paragraph; it has seemed suf- 
ficient, in citing them, to give their names, as an in- 
thnation that the passage referred to in each case is in 
that paragraph of their ,vorks ,vhich is headed ,vith the 
date of the year treated of in the text. 'Vhere, there- 
fore, the date of the year, in such references, is given, 
it is in lllany cases because the writer cited describes 
an occurrence as happening in a different year fronl 
that to ,vhich other authorities bave induced me to 
assign it. 
On the subject of dates it may be ,veIl also to Où- 
serve, that, in the times of ,vhich the follo,ying pages 
treat, various fashions of dating prevailed ;-SOIl1e be- 
ginning the year ,vith the Feast of the Nativity,- 
sonle ,vith the Incarnation, (Lady-day)-some ,vith 
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the COlll111CJlCenlcnt of the year of the hn}Jerial or 
Con
hultillian ] ndiction I on the 24th of Septelllber, 
!tnd others on other days. But for the sake of c]ear- 
llCS
, the Jcar
 spoken of in this narrative hayc al,,'ays 
been considered as Leginning ,,'ith our present N e"
 
Y ear's-dav, the Feast of the Circumcision. 
01 


1 Vida Art de vérifier les dates, vol. i. p. xiv. 
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TE
TnlO
Y OF CHRISTIAN AN"TIQUITY TO THE EQUALITY OF THE APOSTLES D1 
SPIH.ITUAL RANK A:iD AUTHORITY-CIRCUMSTA.
CES WHICH IN EARLY TnlE
 
TE
DED TO I
VEST THE SEE OF Ro}U
 WITH A PRE-EUI.NE
CE OF HO
Ol'R- 
IUPORTA
T SERVICE PERFOR:UED BY THE mSHOPS OF THAT SEE IN 
L\IN- 
TAI
I.NG AN"D EXTE
DIXG THE FAITH-THEIR POSITION AFTER THE RE)IOV AL 
OF THE SEAT OF E)lPIRE TO CO
STANTI!'iOPLE-GRADUAL INCREASE OF COR- 
Rt:"PTIONS-CONTESTS CAUSED BY THE PRACTICE OF DIAGE-WORSIlIP-CONTE:'i- 
TIO
 O
 THIS POINT llETWEE
 THE POPES AN"D THE GRECIAN E
{PERORS- 
CmBIE
CE
lE
T AND PROGRESS OF THE CO

ECTION BETWEE
 THE FOR1IER 
AXD THE CARLO\"UiGIA
 PRINCES-COROl\ATIOX OF CHARLE}LU.rXE-INFLUE:\CE 
OF THAT MONARCU'S S\STE}{ t:PO
 THE HIERARCHY-SPL'RIOl"S DECRETALS OF 
ISIDORE-CAUSES OF THEIR GENERAL RECEPTIOX-THEIR EFFECT IN COXSOLlD- 
ATING TIlE PAPAL POWER-DONATIO COSSTANTIXI-PONTIFICATE OF NICHOLAS I. 
--GENER.\L RE)IARKS. 


A l\IULTITUDE of ,vitnesses, an10ng the early Christian 
"Titers, bave borne testin10ny to the conviction of 
tbe Church in their time that the sacred rank of all the 
A p08tles ,vas essentially the same; that the cho
en 
t,vclve ,,'ere cndo\\'cd by their Divine 1\Iaster with an 
equal fello\yship of honour and po\vcr 1; being all HI 


1 IIoe erant utique et cæteri aposto1\ quod fuit Petrus, pari con- 
sortio præditi honoris et potestatis.-Cyprian. de Unit at. Eccles. 
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conlmon entrusted with the spiritual charge of the 
,vorld 1: that ,vhat ,vas said in the ,yay of commission 
to St. Peter ,vas said in effect to the others also 2; and 
that ho,vever the zeal and energy of the son of Jonas 
lllay have rendered him in some sort a leader and 
guide of his brethren, yet that in the naked 11latter of 
apostolic priyilege, St. J allies, St. John, and others, 
,vere, like St. Paul, not a ,vhit behind the chiefest of 
the apostles 3. 
The bishop, therefore, ,,'ho, ,vhen that" glorious conl- 
pany" had been called to its rest, ,vas found occupy- 
ing the episcopal chair in \yhich St. Peter's last years 
of labour had been spent, bad no ground, fronl this cir- 
cunlstance, for clainling a supremacy, as of Divine right, 
over his brethren of the hierarchy, as though he ,vere 
of an order different from and higher than theirs. But 
yet a variety of causes, conlmencing their operation 
from the da,vn of Christianity, and continuing during 
the lapse of many centuries in activity, concurred in 
vesting the Roman prelate ,vith a certain degree of 
pre-eminence in dignity over those associated ,vith him 
in the government of the universal Church. From the 
first, an1Íd the deep and general veneration for epis- 
copacy ,vhich }Jervaded primitive times, special honours 
,vere attributed to the churches ,vhich contained the 
thrones in ,vhich Apostles themselves had sat, and 
,vhich may be said to have formed the primary fulfil- 


1 7ráVTf!: 1C00vfi Tf}V oìlCOVfLivf}v ÈfL7rLOTfVeivTf
.-Chrysost. Horn. de 
Lect. Script. 
2 Quod Petro dicitur, cæteris apostolis dicitur.-Ambros. in Ps. 
XXXVlll. 
3 J oannes et Jacobus quia plus cæteris petierunt, non impetra- 
verunt; et tamen non est dignitas eorum imminuta, quia reliquis 
apostolis æquales fuerunt.-Hieronym. adv. Jovir.!. 1. i. 
3 
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münt of our Lord'
 pronli
e to the ùestine<l rulers of 
ITis Church, recordpd in St. 
Iatt. xix. 
8. There, fI'om 
thne to tinIe, according to Tertullian, were read aloud 
the ycry letters ,vhich they had \vritten, echoing the 
voice and inlaging the person of each of them 1 ; 
there, for a tinle, ,,"cre to be found their friends and 
pupil
, ,,-ho had habitually drunk in the sacred les- 
sons of truth frolll their lip
, and ,,-hose authority, 
in lllatters of doctrine, ,"as therefore but one degree 
renloved fronl that of accredited inspiration; and there, 
eycn aftpr that generation of saints had been renloved 
to its re
t, might be supposed to linger, in the tra- 
ditions ,vhich it bad handed down, the most precious 
relics of oral apostolic lore. The prelates, therefore, ,,-ho 
occupied sees thus distinguished, ,,,ere regarded as being 
,yitnesses to the faith once delivered to the saints, in an 
alnpler sense than their spiritual brethren, the general 
luenlbers of the episcopal body. To then1 reference 
'Ya
 continuaHy Dlade, in cases of doubt or difficulty, by 
thp bishops ,yho presided oyer less distinguished cities; 
and in their decisions was rccognised an authority pro- 
portionate to tho adnlitted superiority of their Ineans 
of illtonnation. 
To such distinction ROllle had, as need scarcely be 
sho\yn, a peculiar claim. "I-Io\v happy," says the Fathpr 
last quoted, Tertullian, "How happy is that church 
" ,vhcre Apostles poured forth thpir ,yhole doctrine \,'ith 
"their blood ;-,,,here Peter ,,-as likened in suftering 
" to his Lord; ,,
herc Paullras cro\,'ned ,vitb the Inartyr- 
" don1 of John the ]3aptist; and ,,-hence John the A pOb- 
" tIc, haying been plunged without injury into boiJing 


1 Apud quos ipsæ authenticæ literæ eorum recitantur, sonantes 
voceffi, et repræsentante8 faciem uniuscujusque.-Tertull. de Præscr. 
Hæret. c. xxxvi. 
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" oil, \vas exiled to his islanù 1." Aud ,,,hile the East, 
in Antioch, Ephesus, Philippi, Corinth, and the like, 
possessed a variety of sees ,vhich had been either 
originally presided over by an A. postle, or honoured by 
his inspired epistolary comnlunications, Rome stood 
alone in apostolic honours anlid the cities of the \vest- 
ern, or Latin, portion of the enlpire. 'fhe citJ, too, 
,,,hich formed the political centre of the ".orld, could 
scarce fail, ,vhen Christianity had spread itself over 
that ,vorld, to beC0111e its reJigious centre also. Tho 
Church has ever adapted, and in fact could not 
,veIl do other\vise than adapt, her geographical 
and statistical arrangelnellts to those of the civil 
,vorId around her 2. The size and importance of 
the inlperial city "rould of thenlselyes invest its pas- 
toral sUjJerior ,vith a certain pre-eminence over his 
brethren in other places. And the character of a 
Inetropolis,-as the general cen tre of conlmunication 
,vith outlying provinces,-as the spot through ,vhich, 
if not - from ,yhicb, information of all kinds finds 
its ,yay to the diversified portion
 of a great elnpire, 
-Blust have lnaterially contributed to the sarHe 
end. A s the Church extended herself through the 
rude and distant regions of the ,yest, it ".as in Inost 
ca
es from Rome that the bishops ,,,,ho founded her ne,v 
sees ,vould receive their orders and théir 11lission; and 
to them, when these spiritual settlers in the ,vaste 
stood in need of guidance or control, the RODIan 
Patriarch could speak in the tone of parental as ,veIl 
as of apostolical autbority. They were bound to bin1 


1 Tertull. 1. c. 
Ii The apostolic seats, indeed, were naturally fixed, for the most 
part, in cities of the greatest name and consideration. Vide 
Thomassin. Vet. et N DV. Eccl. disciplin. pt. i. lib. i. c. iii. 
 2, 3. 
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Ly a tic sÏ1nilar to that ,,,hich no\v connccts our colonial 
prelates \yith tho successor of our English Austin; at 
thl\ 
anlP titne that they felt, in conlmOll \vith the 
,vhole of Christendoln, the ab
tract right to their 
veneration possessed by the see ,vhich had bccn 
founded and originally governed by St. Peter. 
Tn the combination of causes thus tending to the ex- 
altation of one particular see, 've lllay perhaps yen turo 
to trace, as though partially nuulifcstcù to us, the 
gencral1y invisible guidance of Ilis Almighty hand ,,'ho 
ever directs and llisposes all things to the good of IIis 
Church below. The part as
igned to Rome in the 
history of the ,vorld,-her rise, progress, and duration, 
-is a 111arvellous dispensation of Providence, to ùe 
contcll1plated \vith reverence and a,ye. She ,,"as raised ....... 
up, ,YC kllO\V, to prepare the ,yay for that kingdom 
"lnade ,yithout hands," ,,,hich '''as to _succeed her; and 
of ,vhich, subduing as she did all kings, and uniting all 
territories into one, she became herself the mysterious 
01 
type and prefiguration. She \vas the earthly agent by 
\\-ho::,e Ininistration, in the crucifixion of our Lord, that 
better kingdom ,vas developed. By her obliteration of 
the feuù5 bet,veell different nations, through their 
L.' 
enforced submission to one conlIDon gOYernlnent, she 
providentially smoothed the ,,-ay for the feet, "beautiful 
upon the n1ountains," of tbo
e ,vho bore to all lands the 
tidings of salvation. "Thy may ,,"c not then be per- 
111itted to inlagine that she \V
,,
 yet further a predes- 
tined instrulucllt of good in the Divine hand, in 
preserving, through tlll! pru-cn1Ïnent authority \yhich 
we kno,," to have been enjoyed by her bishop, the often 
hazarded unity of the nascent Church? The supposition 
iIllplies not the slightest approval of the errors or 
u:surpation to ,,-hich the papacy ha:;, in thesé later 
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days, unhappily cOßllnitted itself. lIe "\vho in flis 
Divine teaching set forth the Apostle Peter as the type 
of unity in the Episcopate, may be thought to have or- 
dained that Apostle's see to be the agent in preserving 
such unity (luring the first struggles of IIis religion, ,vith- 
out being supposed to gi"e IIis high sanction to the 
exaggerated pretensions or doctrinal aherrations of the 
same see in subsequent ages. N or, if a servant of the 
Great :araster have, alas! been induced, \yhile his Lorù 
tarried, to forget his duty to\\'ards his fello\v-servants,- 
to tyrannize and to domineer,-are ,ve thence entitled 
to infer that he ,vas not called, in the first instance, 
to a distinguished station of rule over the spiritual 
household. 
To appreciate, in any degree, the services rendered in 
early times to the cause of catholic unity and catholic 
truth, by the see thus dignified, \re should refer to the 
history of the great Arian controversy in the fourth 
century. The providence of God, by removing the seat 
of empire, just as that controversy broke out, to a new 
capital, left the ancient metropolis comparatively free 
from the pressure of ÍInperial authority; and enabled 
her pastor, \vlten heresy, under the influence of the 
sovereign, reigned triumphant at Constantinople, to act 
\vith energy and independence as the assertor of thp 
faith,-the great bul,vark of the Church,-against the 
universal domination of error. Julius, ,vho sat in the 
chair of St. Peter from 337 to 352, was the friend 
and host of the l)ersecuted and banished Atbanasius I ; 
and Liberius, his successor, ,vhen threatened, at 
rilan, 
with exile by the Arian eUlperpr Constantius, in the 
event of his refusing to subscribe the decrees of an 


1 F. Pagi Breviarium Gestorum Pontificum Roman. t. i. p. 48. 
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heretical council, ga Vp this dignified reply: "I have 
" already taken ]eave of IllY brethren at Rome; the la'vs 
" of the Churcb are dearer to n1e than Üs 1ny home in 
,.. that city I." "'I'"hen in exile, it is true, this latter 
pontiff faltered in his constancy, and obtained his reca] 
by unju
tifiable concessions; but ,,'hen restored to his 
see, he returned to the 
upport of the Catholic cause; he 
condeJnned the heretical council of Rin1Ïni 2, and thus 
handed on the testilllony of Itome to the truth, unim- 
pairell, to the hand
 of his successor, Dalllasus, by 
,,,hOlll it ',fiS unflinchingly nutintained, until the time 
of trial ,'-as past, the gcneral enemy ,vas subdued, and 
the Nicene creed, ratified and enlarged at Constanti- 
nople 3, 'Ya
 recognised as the orthodox symbol of re- 
united Christendom. 
By a line of conduct so honourable, the Roman 
bishops could not fail to strengthen and consolidate the 
nloral authority ,,'hich they had previously enjoyed; and 
though the Eastern Fathers, asselnbled in the follo,,'- 
ing century at Chalcedon 4, ventured to treat the spirit- 
ual priority of Rome as having arisen Dlerply from her 
political supremacy 5, and to enact the recognition of 
a similar dignity in their own nletropolis; yet the pro- 


" 1 Fratribus meis qui sunt Romæ jam valedixi. Potiores mihi 
" sunt leges ecclesiasticæ quam domicilium Romæ." - Theodoret. 
Rist. Eccles. 1. ii. c. 16. Vide F. Pagi, t. i. p. 53. 
2 F P . . t= 4 3 38 4 
. agI, t. I. p." . A. D. 1. A. D. 451. 
5 
(lì ï'åp Ttf OPÓJ-'t;J n}ç 7ipEUßVTi(Jft!; 'PW fl1}ç, tLà TÒ 13((O'LÀE
ELV 
\ ' À " · , . I , 
 
, , ., - 
ï1/V 7rV LV 

E.L}'1}J', Of. 7I"U7"EPE!; EL
VTWr a;rOCECWI:U(rt TLl 7rpUrpElU. 
ConciL Chalced. can. xxviii.-a canon which, as is ren1arked by 
Thomassinus, "ut a ,Tero non dissideat, ita sumendum est, quod 
ea denique fuit ratio quæ Petrum illexit Romam, ut ibi apostolicam 
figeret cathedram, fontemque cælestis doctrinæ, facile inde in orones 
orbis partes dimanaturæ." Thom3ssin. vetus et nova Eccl. discip. 
pt. i. lib. i. c. x. 
 13. 
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test of the Ron1an representatives against the measure, 
se
ms to have been very generally responded to by the 
judgnlent and the feelings of Inankind. In the dia- 
den1 of Constantine, the city \vhich that sovereign had 
founded nlight exhibit a rival distinction to the laurel 
,vreath of Cæsar; but 
he could not exhibit the pas- 
toral seats in \vhich Apostles had sat, or point to the 
tombs beneath \vhich their ashes reposed ;-she could 
not clainl the spiritual parentage of Christian com- 
munities diffused throughout the habitable \vorld; nor 
could she, even from the recent origin of her metro- 
})olitan existence, display an unbroken line of pastors 
,vho had borne the high character of ,vitnesse:-: for 
the truth. 
Under these circumstances, it need not surprise us to 
find the "
riters of these early tinles speaking of the 
Ronlan see in the language of unqualified veneration; 
looking to its occupants as to their natural guides and 
cOIDlnanders in the strife \vhich they ,vere evel- "7aging 
against the error and heresy around them; and express- 
ing themselves as though agreement in doctrine ,vith 
that central point implied agreement ,yith the ,vise and 
good of all ages,-,vith the general body of Catholic 
Christendom. 
This need not, it has been said, surprise us-far less 
need it grieve us. Ronle, '\Thich had once already 
brought Christianity to our British shores in her train, 
became, at the close of the sixth century, once lllore 
our spiritual parent. Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, in 
wholn our language and our Eng1ish name teach us to 
recognise the n1ain stock of our l))ingled race, ,vere hy 
the active benevolence of Pope Gregory, justly styled 
the Great, converted from tbe ,vorship of their northern 
idols to the service of the One true Goò. By that great 
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benefactor of our country, the Church, \vhich had been 
driycn as a fugitivc into the \vild and lllountainous parts 
of our i
land, ,yas Dlade once D10re to cover the land, 
and established here upon her prcsent basis, under tho 
goverl1111cnt of those t,,,"o metropolitan sees \'fhich con- 
tinue to preside over her. .And it is through their 
spiritual descent from this Roman bisllOP and his pre- 
decessors, that our PrinIates and their suffragans derive 
their clearest 1 title to govern the Church of Christ in 
England at this very day. It is not, therefore, for 
us to look ,vith jealousy or distaste upon the ancient 
glories of our nur!;ing-n1other in the faith. It is not 
for us to seek to pare a\var expressions, or to reùuce 
to their Inininlunl of lneaning the glo"'ing testimonies 
of antiquity to that nlother's purity and honour. She, 
it is true, has since abandoned us; and, because \ye 
refuse to bo,,, do\vn before the idols ,,,horn sbe has in 
t he
e later tiDIes set up, refuses to recogl1ise us as ber 
children. "r e, ho,vever, bave not separated fronI her; 
,yc ha,'e formed ourselves into no ne\v sect or party, 
but by God's blessing continue ,,'itbin the pale of that 
catholic con1munity to \vhich she first admitted us. 
01 
N or can her recent tyranny prevent our eyes froll1 
rcverting to the shining indications of her pristine 


I Their clearest, not their only one. There can be little doubt 
that through the intermingling of the British and Saxon Churches, 
the title derived through Augustine, has long been blended with one 
deduced from the earlier prelates of our island. " 'Ve stand," says 

Ir. Palmer, "on the ground of prescriptive and immemorial pos- 
" session, not merely from the times of Patrick and Augustine, but 
" from those more remote ages when the bishops and priests that were 
" our predecessors, attended the councils of ArIes and of Nice, when 
U Tertullian and Origen bore witness that the fame of our Christianity 
"had cAtcllded to Africa and the J
ast. "-Palmer, Origines LiluT- 

i{"ú:, t. ii. p. :?:;l. 
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,vorth; or our hearts from burning within us, as \ve 
gaze, ,vith enlotions of exalted pleasure akin to those 
with \vhich an affectionate and duteous child d<!lights to 
survey the cherished Inenlentos of parental excelJence. 
The "gestern enJpire, before the thne of Gregory the 
Great, had come to its tern1Ïnation; and the iInperial 
city, after bending for sixty years under the yoke of 
barbarian masters, "as deli ,ered by the arnlS of the 
Grecian generals, Belisarius and N arses, and ùecame 
the capital of a distant appanage to the empire of 
Constantinople. The political cause, therefore, of the 
Roman Patriarch's dignity "as no more; or existed but 
in the recollections ,vhich continued to thro,v-a mora] 
majesty around the scene of ancient greatness. But 
that dignity had, as ,ve have seen, other sources of 
support, other principles of permanence; and the pas- 
toral seat of St. Peter ,vas not, therefore, crushed 
under the ruins of the throne of Cresar. Of the bar- 
barous tribes ,vho in those confused times settled 
themselves in the different kingdolTIs of \vestern 
Europe, sonle, ha ving been already half-converted, 
embraced in its completeness the religious faith ,vhich 
they found in those countries, ,vithout an effort or 
struggle; and imbibed, \vith that faith, the generally 
prevalent reverence for the first bishop of the 'Vest. 
And as these rude nations fp 11 off frolll the faith of 
the Church, as from a system too exalted for them, into 
the impieties of Arianism, the active zeal of the 
Roman prelates raised up, in ne,v proselytes to the 
Catholic Creed, new subjects to their patriarchal 
control. 'Vhile the great heresy reigned triumphant 
in n1any parts of Italy and Spain, Gernlany, like 
England, 'Yas converted from idolatry to catholicisIll 
by nlissionaries directly despatched and accredited by 
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ltorne; JJoniface hecon1Ïng in the cighth century an 
apo
tlp to the 'fcutonir trihes of the continent, as 
Austin had been to those in our O'\VI1 island at the 
conclusion of the sixth. 
But the ROlnan see ,vas not, during these dark 
and convulsive periods, as successful in preserving that 
purity of :f:
ith ,vhich had once distinguished her, as 
she ,vas in lllaintaining bel' 
tation of pre-eminence 
among the Churches of the "rest. It is al,vays ante- 
cedently probable that the historr of the Church, if 
considered ,,
ith reference to a period of considerable 
length, ,,
ill be found to be a record of her declensioll. 
The light ,vhich illumines her is, as it ,ve're, flung over 
her frolll a })ast period, that of her nativity; and ,vaxes 
fainter and fainter as that period fades into the din1 
perspective of time. Such an image vdll at least 
represent the gradual change ,vhich took place in 
her conùition during the early centuries of Christianity. 
'Vein these latter tinIes can scarcely image to onrselveb 
the fulness of spiritual kno,vledge enjoyed by thosp ,vho 
\yere adnlitted into the Church, ,,
hile the Apostles 
,,-ere her living governors; ,vho heard the lnysteries 
of the faith set forth in copious discourses by the
e 
infallible instructors; and ,vho ,yere taught to reali.le 
to themselves the great events connected with our Re- 
delnption, by personal COnl111Unication ,vith those ,vho 
haù seen anù handled the "r ord of life. And vain it 
,vere to expect that the Church, in her transition froBI 
a period so blessed to tbat in ,vhich the last of these 
Rpecial ad \"antages, preserved as they ,vcre for some time 
by traditions, had dbapperu'ed, could ba ve maintained 
in their fulness the high devotion and the heavenly- 
tnindedness ,yhich hall characterized her radiant prilue. 
IIer external condition, too, became, a:s tin1e ,vent on, 
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Dl0re favouraùle to her extension than to her purity. 
Instead of being put apart by the "
orld, and purified 
by the fires of persecution, she ,vas incorporated, if "
e 
Dlay so say, into that world, and tenlpted by the in- 
ducenlents ,vhich it held forth of authority and po\ver. 
Even ,vithout, therefore, adverting to the troubles 
consequent on the do,vnfall of the enlpire and on the 
barbarian ,val'S ;-trouble8 ,vhich, by investing ,vith an 
ovcrpo\yeril1g interest the afE:'1irs of this \yorld, could 
not but in sonle degree divert Dlen's luinds fronl the 
contenlplation of that ,vhich is to COllIe; \ve should 
have no reason to expect that any portion of the 
Church in the eighth century could exhibit, either in 
faith or spiritual light, the undiminished splendour of 
earlier tiDIes. 
And the Roman bishops, ,,,hile participating in the 
general declension \vhich nlay thus be accounted for, 
were thrown, during the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
centuries, into a position peculiarly unfavourable to the 
nlaintenance of certain great principles of Christian 
faith and practice. For then, tempted as they ever 
were by t.he authority \vhich they enjoyed,-an author- 
ity ,vhich could only, perhaps, be \\
ielded by hunlan 
hanùs for unmixed good in a.ges of strong faith and 
clear kno,vledge,-to assume the character of kingly 
rulers over their spiritual brechren; they ,vere placed, 
\vith relation to their temporal sovereigns, in circum- 
stances peculiarly adapted to deaden in their minds 
those impressions of religious loyalty ,,'hicb had so 
strongly characterized their predecessors and the prhni- 
tive Church throughout the world. The Goths, ,,
hose 
expulsion frolll Ronle has been already adverted to, 
\vere succeeded in Italy by the Lombards, \yho, pour- 
ing their S\VarlIlS across the A ]pH, in the year of our 
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].J()rd 568, soon ll1:lstercd a vcry COJl
iderable portion 
of its territory. Rome, ho,ypver, escaped sul
ection to 
tbeir donlinion. Though the po,verful kingdom ,,,hich 
they set up extcnded :lh))o
t to her gate
, the imperial 
city continued to fornl a portion of the eastern eUlpire. 
But the same cause
 ,vhich had prevented the Greek 
ll)onarchs froln arresting the general progress of the 
LOlubard ar111
, operated to prevent their \vielding the 
po,ycrs of goverllnlcnt \vith a vigorous arm in those 
part
 of Italy \vhich yet aCkllO\vJedged their controL 
And anlid the \veakness and distractions of their declin- 
ing clnpire, the care of the public :safety and adn1Înis- 
tration of the ci viI governnlent at ROllle fell in a grcat 
Dleasnre, as though by a sort of necessity, into tbe hands 
of the spiritual pastors of thp I)]ace. It ,vas to them, 
distinguished as they often were by virtues, and ready 
as ,vas ever the appeal to them in moments of difficulty 
or danger, that the people learned to look ll10re hope- 
fully for counseJ and protection, than to sovereigns 
\"hon1 they kne,v but hy name, and \yho seenled to 
be alike }10,,"erles8 to control their subjects and to 
awe their enen1Îes. Distant as she \va" froln the seat 
of Grecian en1 pire, and ainlost isolated an1Ïd the settle- 
nlents of northern barbarians, Rome became, to a cer- 
tain extent, an independent state, and her hishop, in 
a corresponding degree, a virtual sovereign; hib po\ver, 
as oppoloo;ed to that of their nonlinal ruler, lJeing en- 
dearèd to the people by the interest felt by Latins in 
those questions of discipline and observance, ,vhich, llO\V 
that the intercourse bet\veen the East anf! \Vest 'vas less 
constant, began to distinguish these t\'"O great divisions 
of the Church frolll each other. SOlne of these ques- 
tions Inay pcrhaps be regarded a
 in themsel ve
 of litt](
 
111011lcnt; Jet even these as
unle a melanchoJy inlport- 
VOL. I. D 
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ance ,vhen contenlplateù as the first synlptolllS anù 
Inanifestations of a disregard of the great truth, that the 
Church's right to the full enjoyment of her privileges 
is contingent upon her preservation of unity among 
her members. But during the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies, her declension from the paIn])" state of her apo- 
stolic days had become even n10re strikingly displayed by 
the formidable corruptions of practice ill \vhich her two 
great divisions agreed, than by any of the minor point.s 
about ,vhich they differed and disputed. Fron1 the use, 
natural in the first instance, of images, and other repre- 
sentations of sacred persons and things in Christian 
Churches, as ornan1ents, as helps to men10ry, or as 
instrulnents of instruction,-there gradually gre,v up, in 
the East, an idolatrous \vorship of these venerable sym- 
buls; a ,yorship ,vhich, though at first alien to the less 
excitable inlagination of the 'Vest, ultÏ1nately took 
root there also; and engrafted itself so firn1ly into the 
habits of universal Christendom, that when a Grecian 
emperor, Leo the Isaurian, in 726, attempted to put 
do,vn this unjustifiable practice, Constantinople and 
Ronle ,vere both furious at his proceedings. And 
though he and succeeding emperors for a ,vhile carried 
their point in their o\vn metropolis, yet ,vith regard to 
Rome their efforts ,vere by no means equally success- 
ful. Gregory II. defended the cause of ill1age.. ,vorship, 
-a practice which Gregory the Great had pointedly 
condemned,-,vith such zeal, that Leo, provoked by 
it to the utn10st, decreed his deposition, and endea- 
voured alike by force and treachery to seize or to destroy 
him 1. But against the snares and conspiracies of the 
elnpcror, Gregory's extreme ,vatchfulness kept him in 


.r\nastas. in vitâ Greg. II. 
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security; and against open assaults hp <lefenùcd him- 
self by lllethuùs Inore consonant ,vith the character of 
a soycrcigll than \vitlt that of a Chri
tian prelate. The 
Italians, inflanled by his addresses, rose in arn1S in 
support of Lis cause. At Ravenna, the Exarch, or impe- 
rial governor, ,vas slain in a tumult 1 in 7"28; and though 
Gregory I]. breathed his last in 'i 30, tbe course of his 
policy "as triunIphantly maintained by his successor 
Gregory III. By this pontiff; in a council holden in 
732, a sentence of excolllillunication was past, in ,vhich 
the enlperor ,vas virtually involved; all being de- 
clared excoJ1lmunicate ,vho should destroy, renl0ve, 
insult, or ridicule the sacred images 2. And Leo's fleet, 
sent in 733 against Ravenna, "
as encountered in the 
Inouths of the Po by the flotilla of that I"cbellious city, 
and after an obstinate conflict, ,vas forced to retreat ,vith 
considerable loss 3. 'fhe papal cause triumphed, and 
it seenlS to have been o,,
ing entirely to the llloderation 
or prudence of the l)ontifical counsels, that the Greek 
empcrors ,vere allo,ved frOl11 this tinle forth to retain 
any vestige of their po,,,er over the Ronlan territory. 
ßut it wa
 not the ,,,ish of the Roman bishop to sepa- 
rate entirely from tbe eastern clllpire; he therefore 
reprc:ssed the ardour of his enthusiastic partizans, ,,,ho 
\'"cre anxious to elect a ne,y sovereign. .r\n Exarch "
as 
pcrn1Ïtted to rcside, a nOlninal viceruy, in Ravenna; 
and the shado,ys of Greek connexion and Greek 
don1Înion continued to linger IJ'-er the papal city tin 
ohliterated by the closer ties established ,,,ith llonlc, 
tl1e nlore real sovereignty acquired oycr it, by Charle- 
lnaglle, the dcstined resuscitator of the ,,-estern elnpire. 


1 Anasta8. in vito 2 I Lid. 
3 :\Iuratori, Annali d'ltalia, ad an. 
j)
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It \vas in 741 that, a]arlued by the hostile IllOVC- 
J11cnts of tlH
 LOlubard king, ,vho \\yas naturally desirous 
to take all advantage in his po,ver of the struggle 
bet\veen the emperor and his subjects, Gregory III. 
sending into France the first papal envoys ,vho bad 
visited the country 
ince it had received that name, 
ilnplored the aid of the po\vcrful Charles 1\Iartcl ), \vIto 
held, as uU1J'or of the palace, the substance of that 
sovereignty ,vhich ,vas nominaBy enjoyed by a 1\Ierovin- 
gian king. Thus ,vas laid the foundation of an alliance, 
fraught, as the event ,vas subsequently to proye, \yith 
consequences tbe most momentous to the interests of 
the papacy and of the universal Church. And frOln 
,vhat has no,v been said, a general idea Jllay be formed 
of the position in ",vhich the papal pn,yer stood, and of 
the principles by ,vbich it ,vas anin1atcd at an epoch so 
criticaL It bas been seen that, amid the general 
declension of the Church, Rome herself had not 
escaped contamination; that the apostolic light ,vhich 
had lingered for a \vhile in the footsteps of St. Peter 
al1d St. Paul had not sufficed to prcvent her frolll fall- 
ing in to one of the grossest corru ptions of practicc,- 
iJnage-,vorship,-by ,,-hich the Church has at any period 
been disfigured; and that her prelates, ha vil1g been 
for some time in circun1stances calculated to diminish 
their reverence alike for the apostolical character of 
their brother bishops throughout the \vorld and for tbe 
divinely-sanctioned claim to their obedience of their 
secular sovereign, ,vere thus already in a state of 
gradual training for that systeluatic trampling on the 


1 Anastas.-Gregor. III. Ep. ad Carol. Martel. Cod. Carolin. 
I. and II.-Annales Veteres Francorum, ap. l\fartene et Durand. 
,ColI. Ampliss. t. v. p. 888. 
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just privilegf\:=) of both, ,vhich fOrIUe(1 the 
nnl and 

uLstallce of their future usurpation. But though the 
spcd ,,,a:-; thus SO\\ï1, Inuch time, lunch culture, and the 
COTIlbination of Inany favouring circumstances "-ere yet 
required to bring the evil plant to its suù
e(ruent state 
of portentous lnaturity. 
Charles l\lartel, though he received ,,'ith much 
reverence the messengers of Ronle, ,vas un,villing or 
unable to take any active 
tep in consequence of tJ]eir 
appeal. But an intercoursc bet\veen hi
 fan1ily and the 
see of St. Peter having thus begun, his son Pepin, ,,-hen 
desirous of taking the cro\yn from the head of the 

Ieroyingian Childeric, and reigning in TIall1e as ,,-en 
as in rcality,-a desire which the general voice of the 
natioll \Y:1S prepared to sanction,-thought that an 
additional security ,,,ouId accrue to his ne\v title if an 
approval of thp Incasure could be obtained froll1 the 
first hishop of the ,vestern \yorld. Zachary, the suc- 
cessor of the Gregories, ,vas therefore consulted on the 
subject; and he, anxious to conciliate the family ,,,hose 
support formed his only hope of preservation froll} sub- 
jection to the Lombards, replied in general ternls, that 
for the preservation of order it \vas fitting that the 
nallle of king should accompany the po,ver]. Fortified 
by this decision, Pepin, in 752, procured his forInal elec- 
tion to the throne of the Franks. Zachary dieù in the 

anle year; but his successor, Stephen II. I'cd uced to 
the extremity of distrcsb by the continuance of the 
LOlllbarù hostilities, and having in vain inlplored the 
exertiuns of Greece to avert the inlpellding ruin, 
re
olYeù to cross the Alps, and to appeal in person to 
the gratituùe of the ,varrior to ,,,,,hon1 Rome had just 


1 F. Pagi, ßrcviar. Gest. Pontif. Roman. t. i, p. 297. 
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rendered so signal a service 1. The pontiff and the ne,v 
king of the Franks met, accordingly, at Pont yon, in 
January 754. Pepin, ,vho must have felt that in doing 
homagê to the patriarch of the 'Vest he ,vas confirming 
his o,vn kingly title, alighted frolll his horse, bo,ved do,vn 
before his guest to the earth, and then walked sonle 
tinle by his side, perforn1Ïng the functions of a simple 
squire 2. But on the morro,,,,, in a more private inter- 
vie,v with the king, Stephen fell in his turn upon his 
knees, and ,vith prayers and tears 3 besought Pepin to 
lead his intrepid ,varriors across the Alps to the dis- 
comfiture of the Lombards, and to the deliverance of 
the apostolic city. Pepin pledged hinlself by a solelnn 
oath to grant the request; and leading his Franks into 
Italy, he so far hunlbled the Lombard king Astolphus, as 
to induce hhn not only to restore all the territories ,vhich 
he had ,,:,rested from the Roman province, but to enlarge 
that province by further cessions 4, while Pepin himself: 
,vho had during these transactions been cro\vned king 
of the Franks by Stephen 5 at St. Denis, assumed the 
office of perpetual guardian of Ronle, ,vith the title of 
patrician; a title by the subordinate character of ,vhich 
the imperial supremacy of Greece ,vas tacitly recog- 
nized. But \vhen fresh movements of the Lombards, 
after Pepin's death, brought his son Charlemagne into 
Italy, completely to overthrow, in 774, the LOlnbard 


1 Anastas. Vide F. Pagi, Breviar. t. i. pp. 299, 300. 
2 Anastas. in vita Stephan. II. 
3 Intus oratorium pariter considentes mox idem beatisshnus Papa 
regem lacrymabiliter deprecatus est.-Anastas.-Annales Veteres 
Francorum, ape Martene et Durand. CoHo Ampliss. t. V. p. 890. 
4 Chron. Reginonis Monachi, ape Struve Rerum German. Scriptor. 
t. i.-Annales Veteres Francorum. 
1) Chron. Reginon.-Anastas.-Annal. Vet. Franc. 
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kingdoJ}), and to found in its stead the Carlovingian 
kingùoJn of Italy., that prince exercised, not only ,vithill 
the proper IÏ1nits of that l.ingdoln, but even in the papal 
city itself, such aDIpIc po\ycrs of :-;oyereignty, as ,vere 
uttcrly incolllpatible ,vith the continued recognition of 
imperial authority in any other quarter. ..A.ntI at length 
that authority, as ,veIl in regard of Rome as of tho 
"r est in general, became fornlally vested in bÎ1nself. 
"Tithout any public preparation, the Pope Leo III., as 
Charlelnagne, on Christnlas-day 800, rose froln his de- 
votions before the altar of St. Peter's, placed on his 
head a precious diadem; and the air 'vas instantly rent 
by the joyous shouts of the populace, in honour of 
"Charles Augustus, cro,vned of God, the great and 
})acific Emperor of the Romans 2." 
The ROlnan bishops, could they have ordered things 
according to their \viI1, ,vollld probably haye preferred 
the qualified huu}iliation of the I..omhards, to the 
total destruction of their 11lonarchy; '\vould rather have 
profited by aid afforded to then1 by the kings of the 
Franks from a distance, than have seen those }}rinces 
\rithin thcir ,valls, their protcctors but their masters. 
As it ,vas, in escaping froln the continued pressure of 
difficulty and danger, they had lost that virtual inde- 
}lcndcnce of po'\ver ,vhich they had so long enjoyed,- 
they had excbanged a nOluinal sovereign for a real one. 
The nc'v cn1peror 'ras, ho,vcvcr, of llcces
ity, a ti'iend 
to the apostolic sec. From the authority of that see it 
'\vas that his house had dcriveù its original c]aiIn to 


1 Chron. Regin 
2 Eginhardi Annales de gestis Caro1i 
13g.-Anna]es Laurissensc
 
ad an. SOl.-Chron. Rcgin.-Al1nales vcteres l
rallc., ape l\Iartcnc et 
Durand. ColI. Ampliss. t. v. p. 90i. 
;-3 
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royal honuurs, as \yell as he hin1self his title to the im- 
perial nanle. lIe had already sho\vn, on a splendid 
scale, his zeal for the extension of the Church and his 
lllunificence in endo\ving her. And as the great bulk 
of his don1Ïnions lay beJond the Alps, it ",vas probable 
that his engagelnents there ,,"ould prevent his spending 
any considerable portion of his reign in Italy, or exercis- 
ing over the papal city the strict control of a resident 
sovereign. Intelligent friends to the papal po\ver n1Ïght 
therefore, even in what t.hey could perceive at the mo- 
11lent, see llluch to encourage them as to the results, 
Jet hidden in futurity, of the change \vbich had now 
occurred: though it \\yould have required the eye of a 
l)rophet to foresee that one principal result of the 
northern sovereign's exaltation "Tould be the establish- 
lnent of the Ronutn bishops on a yet higher pinnacle of 
monarchical po\ver. 
By increasing and consolidating the ten1poral great- 
ness of the pontiff; Charlelnagne endeavoured to esta- 
blish in Italy a po,ver devoted to his interest, and suf- 
ficient to overpo\yer all attempts against the continuance 
of his don1inion in that country. He, therefore, con- 
siderably enlarged the limits of the Roman territory, uf 
which the Popes ,vere to be the possessors, in the sanle 
dependent relation to himself in \vhich they had for- 
Inerly stood to the Byzantine Ctcsars. A "Tare of the 
deference paid, in most parts of bis elnpire, to the 
})apal name, he on various occasions promulgated his 
cnactn1ents as resulting fronl the suggestion or counsel 
of the apostolic see. And \vhen, acting as he did as 
the converter, as ,veIl as the conqueror, of the outlying 
portions of his elllpire, it becalne necessary to establish 
bishoprics in the territories added by his means to the 
Church, he procured, and professed to act upon, the 
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"-anction of thp })ontifl' to the Incasure I; thus extend- 
ing, in 
oml' direction
, tlll\ papal})re-enlinencc beJond 
the ancient limit
 of tbe Roman ,,"orld. 
But the grcatest boon, in a temporal sense, con- 
ferred by him upon the successors of St. Pcter, ,vas 
unquestionably his acceptance of the imperial cro,yn 
at their hands 2 . IIis coronation in itself ratified, as 
it "-ere, and proyed, ill the eyes of the nations of 
the "rest, the clahu of tbe Roman bisho}) to an uni- 
yersal supremacy. And such a ratification ,vas, during 
the existence and reign of the Carlovingian princes, 
l'cpcatedly rene,ved. Pope 
tephen IV. placed, at 
l{heiuls, in 81 G, the imperial cro,vn on tbe head of 
Louis, Charlemagne's son and successor 3 . Pascal I. per- 
forilled, at Rome, the same office for the son of Loub., 
Lothaire 4. Louis II., the son of Lotbaire, received the 
diaùem from the hands of Leo I'T. in 8505; and sub- 
sequently, in a letter addressed to the Grecian em- 
peror, ßasilius the i\lacedonian, Hpoke of bis baving been 
elevated to the high dignity ,,-hich he enjoycd, under 
heaven, by the unction and imposition of pontifical 
l1ands 6 ; and of his ancestor having received the im- 


1 In his foundation, for instance, of the see of Bremen, Charle- 
lnagne describes the first bishop as appointed" summi et universalis 
Papæ Hadriani præcepto, necnon ?\Ioguntiacensis Episcopi Lul]onis 
omniumque qui adfuerunt pontificum consilio." -Adam Bremens. 
Hist. lib. i. c. 10. ape Lindenbrog. Scriptor. Rer. German. Septent. 
2 "lndc," says Cantelius, "consecrandi Imperatoris consuetudo 
nlanavit in Oriente, et perpetua certaque lex fuit, ut is unus imperator 
et essct et diceretur qui a Romano Pontifice Imperii accepisset 
insignia." Cantelius, :\Ictropol. Urb. Ristor. pt. i. Diss. ii. 
3 Annalcs Bertin. ad ann.-Eginhardi Annal.- ,rid. ErmoIdi 
Xigelli })oem. ape 
lurator. t. ii. pt. ii. p. 4':!. 
.. .\nnal. Bertin. ad an. 
 Annal. Bertin. 
6 c. 
\d unctionem ('t sacrationem quâ per summi pontificis manus 
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perial title "by God's sanction, and the judgment of 
the Church," expressed by a sinlilar ceremony I. 
The spiritual dignity of the Roman prelate, thus 
brilliantly illustrated, not only maintained its ground, 
but received accessions of consequence at a tiIne in 
,,
hich the progress of events ,vas tending to degrade 
the episcopal body in general from the high place of 
respect ,vhich in earlier ages it had filled. The Church, 
in the transall)ine dominions of Charlemagne, bore a 
character materially nlodified by the rudeness of her 
semi-barbarous lllenlbers; and the efforts of that mo- 
narch, exerted to,vard her refinelnent, promoted at the 
same time her secularization. His o\vn idea of ller 
nature and essence seems to have been influenced by 
the impressions natural to a temporal and lnilitary 
Dlonarch. The pope, as \ve have seen, he treated in 
several acts of government as his official adviser or 
chancellor; and his bishops, whom he endo,ved ,vith 
ample territories, became his barons,-his counsellors 
and ministers at home, and the governors of his pro- 
vinces abroad 2. 
Their positions in the new bishoprics partook, in- 
deed, in some measure, of the military character; as it 


imposition em divinitus SUffiUS ad hoc culmen provecti, aspicientes." 
Anollymi Salernitani Chronicon, ape Muratori, Rer. Ita1. Scriptt. 
t. ii. pt. ii. p. 245. 
] "Dei nutu, et Ecc1esiæ judicio, surnrnique Pontificis per imposi- 
tionem," &c. ib. p. 246. 
2 Which he thought it expedient to entrust to them for two rea- 
sons: first, because he believed that persons in holy orders would 
be less likely than laymen to violate their oaths of fidelity; and 
secondly, because, if the subjects entrusted to them should revolt, 
they might use the spiritual arms of the Church, as wen as the tem- 
poral means of the state, to reduce them to obedience. Vid. 
'Vine l\Ialmesb. de gestis regum, 1. v. 
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,vas to theD1 that the sovereign looked to reprpss the 
rebellions of his recently acquired subject
, as "
ell as 
to resist the incursions of barbarous hor<les from the 
,vastes beyond the lin1Ìts of his territory. And even 
tl]oso prelates ,vho had been fixed in stations ap- 
parently less likely to bring theln into imillediate con- 
tact ,vith n1Ïlitary operations, becalne, soon after the 
great monarch's death, of necessity involved in the 
gcneral lllovement, military as ,veIl as civil, ,,'hich 
ensued fi.om the internlil1able feuds of his degenerate 
descendants. The spiritual dignitaries, therefore, of the 
,,-hole Carlovingian enlpire ,vere placed in a false and 
ullecclesiastical position 1 : and this circulllstauce, vieweù 
in connection ,,,,ith the general rudeness of their age, 
anù ,vith the gross vie\vs and habits natural to nations 
just reclaimed, and that in the mass, from idolatry, 
,viII in great measure enable us to understand the 
deplorable account given of the "r estern Church in the 
ninth century by the ,vriters of the time. 
In forn1Ïng our estÏInate of the character of the 
clerical body at any given epoch, ,ve should, it is true, 
probably deceive our
elves, did ',e omit to take into 
calculation the effect of that feeling of hostility to the 
Church, her orùinances, and her ministers, ,,
hich is, 
unhappily, too intimately inter,voven ,yith our corrupt 
nature, not to manifest itself in some measure in the 
annals of each succeeding generation. Of that holy 
institution ,ve are sure, in the pages of the cOlltenl- 
})orary historians of any age, to hear the ,yorst. IIer 
cnemies ,vill not fail to lJlazon forth, Trith exaggera- 


1 Thereby placing, of course, the sovereign in a position as irregu- 
lar. 'Ve find Charlemagne styled by a writer of the ninth century, 
"Episcopus episcopornm." !\Ionach. 
angal1ens. de gestis Caroli 
!\I. 1iLri dno, in Cani
ii Lcctt. Antiq. t. ii. pt. iii. p. û 7. 
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tions, every error and every corruption ,vhich Inay give 
a plea for their aninlosit.y to,vard her, and tend to lo,ver 
her in the general cstin1atioll of mankind. And, \yith 
vie,,"s very different, her best and truest friends ,viII 
often use language tending in SOlne degree to a siInilar 
resu1t; and \vill breathe forth their grief and indigna- 
tion against her defiling sins in a tone calculated to 
iInpress those ,vho feel less \varlnly on the subject, ,vith 
an exaggerated idea of the evils which form the themes 
of their reprehension. But, making every allo\vallce 
for such causes of error in the case before us, \re can 
easily conceive, \\'hen the spiritual and unearthly 
po\vers confided by the great Ilead of the universal 
Church to IIis bishops, ,vere systematically vested in 
the same hands \vith the more tangible authority of 
l11unicipal governors, Dlagistrates, and 111ilitary leaders, 
that the cOlnmunity, ever more inclined to \valk, in the 
language of Scripture, by sight rather than by faith, 
,vould learn mainly to fix their attention upon the 
latter of these t\ro discorùant characters thus unna- 
turally united; and either to forget the Lishop in the 
count, the pastor and the apostle in the prefect and 
the \varrior; or else, as far as episcopacy preserved a 
substantive essence in their eyes, to degrade it in their 
thoughts, by assimilating it to offices created by Inerely 
secular po\ver, supported by merely tangible means, 
and exercising a merely political authority. 
And this diversion, so to caB it, of the episcopate 
from its original destination brought about, as a matter 
of course, the introduction into the episcopal body of 
persons by no 1neans qualified for sacerdotal pre-ellli- 
Hence. In theory, the right of election to vacant 
bishoprics was recognised by Charlel11agne and his 
descenùants as existing, aecurdillg to ancient and 
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canuuical practicp, in thp clcrgy and people of the 
diocese 1. nut the founder of the Carlovingian dynasty 
,,'as on sevcral occasions inducet1, either by peculiar 
CirCUll1stances, or by the ambition and intrigues of tho
e 
about hinl, to exercise a l110re than lllcrcly influential 
or confirlnatory authority on such occasions 2. r\ nd 
though his son and successor, Louis th(\ Debonair, 
profe...scù hi
 re
pect for the Church's elective privi- 
leges in the same terms ,,-ith his father 3, he frequently 
placed persons selectcù by !linlself in the sacred office 
by virtual nomination. 'Ve find the prelates assenl- 
bled at ....\.ix-Ia-ChapeIle, in 836, addressing this em- 
peror in terms ,,,hich ilnply that the respon
ibility for 
the result of episcopal elections, and consequently that 
the po\yer of directing them, ,vas habitually recognised 
a'S resting ,vith himself4-. And subsequent princes of 
the Carlovingian house exercised on such occasions the 
privileges of nlonarchical control ,,-ith a yet nlore 
unsparing hand. 'Vhatever, indeed, might have been 
thought of the Christian liberty of the Church in the 
selection of her spiritual pastors, the sovereign had 
unquestionably a plausiLle right to dictate in tbe 
non1Ïnation of those to ,,,!lonl he ,,,as to look for the 
Juaintenance of order, the ac1n1Ïnistrntion of justice, and 
the collection of revenue, in the different districts of 


1 Sacrorum Canonum non ignari, ut in Dei nomine sancta Ecclesia 
suo liberiu
 potiretur honore, adsensum ordini ecclesiastico præ- 
Luimus; ut scilicet cpiscopi per electione1u cIeri et populi secundum 
statuta. canonum de propria diæcesi eligantur.-Capitular. Car. 
?\Iag. anno 803. 
2 Vid. 
Ionach. Sangal1ens. et Thomassin. pt. ii. lib. ii. c. 
xxi. 
 viii. 
3 Capitular. ann. 816. ape Baluz. t. i. p. 5G-l. 
01 lIard. t. iv. p. 13. c. 9. 
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his elnpire. The transfer of electi ve l)o\\'er froDI the 
hands of the Church herself to those of the tenlpora1 
sovereign, lllay be regarded as a natural and necessary 
accolnpanilnent to the process of her internal secular- 
ization. 
And ,vhile thus becolning dominant in episcopal 
elections, the lllonarchs naturally exerted ,vith still less 
-of scruple their arbitrary po,,-er in ca
es of nOlTIination 
to the rich abbeys, ,vhich through the liberality exer- 
cised or encouraged by their race ,vere no,v rising to 
ÏInportance in their dominions; cases in \vhich ancient 
usage and canon la,v ,vere less directly opposed to their 
authoritative intervention. A bbacies, as ,veIl as sees, 
,v ere consequently bestowed by them from such 
motives as usually influence princes in the distribution 
of places of honour and responsibility of a secular kind. 
They sometimes selected those \vho had l'endered them 
services of a political or personal kind, or ,vhose talents 
fitted them to superintend the sovereign's interest in 
the seats of their spiritual jurisdiction; sometimes 
they 11lade from their favourites, their cOlnpanions in 
sport, or their parasites, a yet more un,vorthy choice; 
and sOllletÌInes, forgetful of the holy nature of the 
things ,,-ith ,vhich they presumed to traffic, they ven- 
tured to n1ake ecclesiastical stations and dignities 
the subjects of bargain and "ale; conferring a vacant 
benefice on the individual ,vho either paid do,vn 
the largest SUIll for it into their coffers, or ,vho pro- 
Inised the n10st ample contributions frolll its future 
proceeds. 
No sooner, indeed, had the lllunificence of Charle- 
magne rendered offices in the Church objects of eager 
desire to the ,vorldly and the covetous, than the crhne 
,vhich, frODI the unhappy man ",-ho first attempted to 
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purchase the gift
 of th(' [Ioly Spirit, has received the 
appellation of Shnony, began tu spread through the 
,ve
tern cUlpire to a fearful c-xtellt; and it hecanle 
cu;;;toluary to purchase ,vith gold, as ,yell admittance into 
cvery rank of the 
acrcd ministry, as the pastoral1nis- 
SiOH inlp1ied in the appointnlent to stations of ecclesias- 
tical superintendence and responsibility. As early as 
t;:!9, thc prelates assclubled in council at Paris found 
it neces'-'ary to urge Louis the Debonair to use all his 
influence in extirpating "this heresy so detestable, this 
pest so hateful to Goù," from the RonJan Church I. 
Thp sJnod of l\Ieaux, in 845, renc,veù the ,varning 2. 
And Leo I'T., in or about 847, denounced it in an 
epistle to the Bishops of Britanny as a crime con- 
denUled by Inany councils 3. But it ,vas difficult to 
iInprcss the enorll1ity of the practice upon an age ,yhich 
had become accustolned to see not only ecclesiastical 
office
, but holy orders themselves, besto\ved on grOUll
S 
the 1l10st frivolous or un,yorthy. The nobles, in those 
times, continually l)rocured the ordination of their 
)"onnger sons or relatives, for the sole purpose of 
qualifying them for the acceptance of lucrative bene- 
fices; giving theIn, ,vhile they did so, the san1e miH- 
tary training and secular habits \vith the rest of the 
falnily. Others procured the fi(hnission to the priest- 
hood of dependants. ,yhorn they intended to retain in 
subordinate stations in their household. "Such," says 
the high-principled Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons, in 
the tinlc of Louis the Dcbonair, "i
 the (1Ïsgrace of our 
" tilDes, a disgracc to be deplored ,vith the ,vb ole foun- 
"tain of our tears, that therp is scarcely one to be found 


1 lIard. t. iv. c. ii. p. 1302. 2 Tbid. p. 1490. 
3 Ibid. t. v. p. 1. 
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" ,,,,ho aspires to any degree of honour or tenlporal dis- 
" tinction \vho has not his dOlncstic priest; and this, not 
"that he nIftY obey him, but that he may cOIDlnand his 
"obedience alike in things la,yful and things unJa,vful; 
"in things human, and things divine; so that these chap- 
"lains are constantly to be found serving tbe tables, 
"mixing the strained \vine, leading out the dogs, man- 
'" aging the ladies' horses, or looking after the lands I." 
And because it was of course impossible, ho'vever 
they might have desired it, to obtain, for stations so 
degrading, respectable members of the sacerdotal body; 
"for \vhat good clergynlall," continues the indignant 
IJrelate just quoted, "could bear to defile his character 
.and life with men like these 1" they selected, without 
the slightest reference either to kno,vledge or principle, 
those 'VhOlll they thought lllost likely to perform satis- 
factorily the various domestic offices above enumerated, 
and then called on Agobard himself, or his brother pre- 
lates, to admit, as a Inatter of course, the "clerklings 2 ," 
as they contemptuously styled then], to holy orders; 
a request with ,vhich the regulations of the empire, 
though no hunlan enactnlents c
uld in truth be bind- 
ing in such a nlatter, cOll1pelled the insulted bishops to 
comply 3. 
A ware of these facts, \ve need not be surprised to 
find, in the enactments of varIous. synods of the tinIe, 


1 Ita ut plerique inveniantur, qui aut ad mensas ministrent, aut 
saccata vina misceant, aut canes ducant, aut caballos, quibus 
feminæ sedent, regant, aut agellos provideant.-Agobard. de Privi- 
legio et jure Sacerdotii, 
 xi. 
2 Clericionem.-Agob.1. c. 
3 Vid. Capitular. lib. i. c. xc. et lib. v. c. clxxviii.-Hincmari 
Capitula, anno 874. c. v. 
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the evidcnces of a state of things, in relation to the 

acred n)illi
trJ', most irregnlar and disgracefuL The 
bishops, for iu:;taut'c, a
:selllhled at Paris in 
29, C01Il- 
plaincù that lllany of their brethren in the 111Ïllistry 
,,'cre so occupied by the pursuit of gain, and by their 
entanglement in various \vorldly avocations, that they 
suffered nlany infants, in the districts subject to their 
charge, to die ,vithout the blcs:=;il1g of Baptisln 1. The 
council of 
\ix-Ia-Chapelle, in 836, found it necessary 
to prohibit extortion and intemperance in the episcopal 
order, and to speak of 
evcral 111embers of that order 
as Ii ving a\yay 1'1'0111 their dioceses, to the neglect 
alike of the performance of divine service, of preaching, 
of the care of their flocks, and of that hospitality \vhich 
becanle the episcopal station 2. The synod of Pavia, in 
850, prohibited to the clergy the practice of sumptuous 
banquets, and the use of dogs and ha,,
ks 3. And that 
distinguished prelate, IIillcmar, Archbishop of Rheinl
, 
judged it expedient to iS8ue a decrce against the pa\vn- 
iug, by his clergy, of the chalice or paten of the Eucha- 
rist, the covering of the altar, or the sacerdotal robe 4. 
But enactlllcnts like these, impnired a:s had beC0111e 
the constitution of the 'V e
tern Church, and crip- 
pled as \vere her proper and essential po"'
ers, seenl 
rather to have been put forth as prote
ts against the 
advance of corruption, than with any 
anguine eXI)ecta- 
tion of Inaterially interfering \vith its general pro- 
gress. 
The theory of papal suprelllacy, \vhen presented to 
churcllll1cll in connexion \vith a 
tate of things like 


I liard. t. iv. pp. 130j, and 1315-16. 
:? Ibid. p. 1392, et seqq. S Ibid. t. v. p. 25. c. 3. 
'. Ibid. p, 393. 
YOLo 1. E 
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this, could scarce fail to commend itself to many, 
through the hope, ,,'hich it encouraged, that the primate 
,vho, by the Carlovingian system, ,va
 brought into sensi- 
ble contact ,vith the ,,
hole ,vestern ,vorld, 111ight, by his 
paranlount authority, be successful in crushing many 
evils, too great to succulnb to the efforts of minor 
authorities. RonIe, fallen as she ,vas frolll apostolic 
purity, ,vas yet undoubtedly exelupt from that gross- 
ness of corruption, ,vhich prevailed in the semi-civilized 
and semi-Christianized North. Favoured, too, by the 
circulnstances ,vhich ,ve have mentioned, she had 
111aintained a degree of independence, ,,'hich no other 
branch of the Church, to\vard the middle of the ninth 
century, could boast. The" summus pontifex et univer- 
salis Papa," as Pascal I. was styled by Louis the Debon- 
air, ,vas, though a subject, in some sense a powerful 
ally to the imperial throne. IIis influence was essen- 
tial to the peace and security of a branch of the ,vestern 
enlpire, ,vhich, while most important, ,vas at the same 
tÎ1ne distant from the main seat of the Carlovingian 
strength and resources. Louis therefore, and his inl- 
Inediate successors, the emperors or kings of Italy, 
though they asserted over the papal city the general 
rights of sovereignty, and attell1pted systematically to 
111aintain the ancient imperial prerogative of presiding 
over pontifical elections, were yet forceò on many 
occasions to temporize, or even to acquiesce in the 
violation of their mandates. Stephen IV. and Pascal I., 
the two pontiffs elected next after the imperial corona- 
tion of Charlenlagne, ,vere both chosen and consecrated 
without a\vaiting the iInperial fiat; and though a sub- 
sequent pontiff; by the Ünperial direction, passed a 
decree ,vhich rendered necessary the presence of a 
representati ve of the sovereign at the elective cere- 
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D1ony, }"ct the enactlnent ,vas repeatedly broken 
through. Such, indced, "as usually the critica] state 
of the papal city during a vacancy of the holy 
e(', tbat 
the imlucdiate elcction of a nc\\- pontiff "-as often a 
n1atter of indispensable necessity, eyen to the civil 
security of the place. Leo T,r., one of the Inost virtu- 
ous popes of the age, ,vas thus hastily elected, in 847, 
that Rome 11light be the better protected against the 
:l'-sault of the Saracens, ,vho ,vere then in considerable 
force in the neighbourhood 1. Pontiffs so chosen paid, 
it is true, all subsequent homage to the imperial dignity, 
and explained, as though anomalous, the circunu;;tances 
of their elevation. But the occurrence of such events, 
explained as they might be, tended of course to COIl- 
firm, while it illustrated, the comparative independence 
of pontifical election from monarchical controL The 
diyisions, too, and consequent ,,-eakness, of the Car- 
10Yingian sovereigns, ,vhen the extended territories of 
the enlpire were divided among them, brought for,yard 
tbe Roman bishops into new relations to,,'ard the 
sovereigns of the \Vest. Louis the Debonair being at 
variance ,,-ith his sons, Gregory IV., in t)33, crossed 
the Alps, and arrived at the scene of action in the cha- 
racter of a mediator. The jealousy of the German pre- 
lates resented his interference, and the attempt ,vas 
unsuccessfuL But the misconduct of the princes ,,,horn 
the pontiff had come to befriend, their relentless cruelty 
to their conquered father, and the 11liseries ,vhich ac- 
crued to their subjects as the fruit of their unnaturaJ 
rebellion, might ,veIl induce a prevaJent ,,,ish that the 
papal voice had been more influential; a prevalent 


I Anastas. and F. Pagi Breviarium Gest. Rom. Pontif. t. i. 
p. 365. 
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desire to behold sonlcthing more than a lncre forIn 
in the ceremony by ,,?hich the successor of St. Peter 
,vas lnade to appear a superior arbitrator bet\vecn 
princes contending for a cro"
n. 
A ,yare of this tenòenc)"" in the public mind, we shaH 
the more readily understand the fact, otherwise inex- 
plicable, that, toward the llliddIe of the ninth century, 
the theory of papal supremacy, already existing, if ,ve 
may so say, in its grpat but yet unconnected elements, 
received definite out1ines and a systematic consolida- 
tion, by the pronlulgation, and almost undisputed re- 
ception, in the 'Vestern Church, of a series of forgeries 
of the most extraordinarv kind. 
01 
Various collections of the canons, the written la\v of 
the Church, had at different periods been made. The 
compilation of this kind in authority at Rome at 
the commencelnent of the Carlovingian era ,vas that. 
of Diony ius Exiguus; ,vhich was, indeed, generally 
reverenced throughout the ,vestern ,vorId; hut in 
SOlne countries the collection had heen ellIarge<l by 
the incorporation into it of the acts of local councils 
and other Dlatters of detail, from records extant in vari- 
ous places. Such was the case in Spain, where a col- 
lection of canons existed in a form thus enlarged; which, 
being dignified by the llalne of the celebrated Isidore 
of Seville, was kno\vn, by naD1e at least, to the various 
Churches of Europe, and esteenled, it ,vould seeln 
justly, as an ample and authentic collection of the re- 
cords of Christian antiquity. But at the period spoken 
of,-to,vard the 11liddle of the ninth century,-spurious 
exenlplars of this collection made their appearance in 
Gerlnany and other parts of the Carlovingian territory; 
exemplars ,yhich contained, in addition to the mass of 
authentic 111atter for \vhich the collection ,vas reno\vned, 
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a va;iety of letters, decrees, and other docUlllcnts, pru- 
fe

edl)' the \vork of bishops of l{onlc, frolH the ycry 
earliest periods of the Church's history; but in truth the 
forgeries of thc author, \vhoevcr he IIJay have becJl, of 
the collection in its altered form. Not to nlel1tion 
the palpable anachronisms \vith \vhich they are fraught; 
the citation, for instancc, of texts from translations COln- 
posed subsequently to thcir ostensible date; their lan- 
guage, und the spirit \vhich they Lreathe, is throughout 
allaptcd to the circumstances of the times in ,,,hich 
they 'vere nULtle public, and not to those of their ima- 
ginary orIgIn. The primitive fathers are made to use 
expressions ,vhich did not become current till long after 
their epoch, and to direct their censures to criInes 
and evils ,vhich, familiar as they \yere in the ninth 
century, were ul1dreaded, because unkno,vn, in the 
earlier ages of the Church's existence. The spurious 
series is throughout consistent \vith itsel
 and the scope 
of the ,vl)ole is the assertion of the Church's independ- 
ence froD} every spccies of secular dominion or juris- 
(liction. ..A.s against the laity, the episcopal office is 
nJagnified; a bishop, it is declared, is not to be con- 
delnned, \vhatever his offence, by any earthly tribunal; 
the sheep are not eyen to bring an accusation against 
the ðhephcrd, but to leave the work of correction, if 
correction be necessary, to his ecclesiastical superior; 
and this superior is throughout declared to be the 
l
onuul pontiff; ,vho is styled in a number of the doeu- 
)ncnt
 " the hishop of the holy and universal Church 1," 
and to ".hOIH alone is attributed tbe po,yer of judging 
and punishing episcopal offenders; though thi
 po\ver, 


I Vid. Stephani 1 Ep. i. ap. Harduin. Concil. t. i. p. 1-13, et 
Pontiani Ep. 2, ibid. t. i. p. 117. 
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in the case of inferior members of the sacred order, is 
recognised in the provincial metropolitans 1. In gene- 
ral, too, it is to the pope that all causes of any im- 
portance are to be referred 2. IIis sanction is re- 
quisite for the session of every council, and his fiat 
alone gives authority to its decrees 3. The apostolic see 
of Rome is the head and hinge of all churches; and as 
the door is directed by the hinge, so by the authority 
of that see, according to the Lord's disposal, all churches 
are governed 4. 
Such being the nature of the forgery, it might at first 
sight appear to have been concocted at Rome, and for 
Roman purposes. But such does not seem to be the 
case: the researches of the learned into this curious 
point have generally led them to the conclusion, that 
the collection in question was first made public, be- 
t,veen the years 830 and 850, at J\Ientz 5; a deacon of 
"\vhich city, Benedict by name, lies under strong suspi- 
cion of having either perpetrated the deception, or wit- 
tingly assisted in its extension; and that, it \vould 
seem, for purposes to ,vhich the exaltation of the 


1 Eleutherii Ep. ap. Harduin. t. i. pp. 101, 102, et Marcelli 
Decreta, ibid. p. 221. 
2 l\iarcelli Dec. ut sup. 
S Vid. Epist. Afrorum ad Damasum, et Damasi rescriptum ad 
Afros c. ii. ap. Harduin. t. i. pp. 763, 7û4. 
4 Sicut cardine ostium regitur, sic hujus sanctæ sedis auctoritate 
omnes ecclesiæ, Domino disponente, reguntur. Anacleti Ep. 3. 
Hard. t. i. p. 74. 
5 One of the documents contains passages from the acts of a synod 
which was holden at Paris in 829; this therefore is the earliest pos- 
sible period of the forgery; and on the other hand, in 857, it had 
acql\ired sufficient notoriety to be cited, as we shall shortly see, in a 
public document. 
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Roman Bce ""a
 but subsidiary and subordinate. The 
docunlcnts may inùccd ùo regarded as em bodying the 
prcyalent ,vishes of the Gerlnanic Churches at the 
})criod in question; ,vi shes in ,yhich the COlllpiler, 
whether hc were Benedict or any other ecclesiastic, 
Dlay naturally be supposed to have participated. 
Bishops, in those selni-barbarous reahns, ,yere exposed 
to violences of all kinds fronl tyrannic and unprincipled 
nohles and rulers; to lrhom their ,vealth fornled a 
tClllptillg prize, and ,,,ho, in tbat era of inlperfcct ju
- 
tice, found little difficulty in aUeging legal excuses for 
their spoliation. Under such circumstances they found 
it difficult, either to 1l1aintain their station of dignity in 
the public estimation, or to exert ,vith any semblance 
of independence, their episcopal authority; and from 
these evi1s, they could by no other means be so effect- 
ually protected, as by a public recognition of the doc- 
trine, that they ,vere responsible for their conduct to 
ecclesiastical superiors alone. 
1: et a cOlllplete subjection to their respective metro- 
politans Inight seem to them fraught with dangers 
scarcely less to he deprecated. These n10st dignified 
Inenlbers of the episcopal order ,vere, of the \vhole body, 
the most exposed to the influence of kings and nobles, 
and to the manifold corruptions of the time; not to 
mention that they ,yere frequently advanceù to their 
archiepiscopal dignity, on account of their experienced 
or expected subserviency to the vie,vs of secular digni- 
taries. The unchecked ùomillion of these over their 
sufii
agans luight therefore have proved, to the latter, a 
secular tyranny under another nanIe; a t)Tallny more 
galling than the direct exertion of despotic authority, 
inaslnuch as, being l
ðs open to suspicion, it ßlight be 
D10ro unsparingly exerted. In connexiun, therefore, 
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,vith the teaching ,yhich declared their exemption from 
direct secular jurisdiction, the hishops of Germany and 
Gaul 'yore glad to receive a doctrine which enabled them 
to set in opposition, when necessary, to their legitimate 
ecclesiastical superiors, the paramount authority of a 
ROlnan pontiff: They ,villingly learned to believe that 
it ,vas as that pontiff's deputies and representatives 
alone that archbishops ,,
ie]ded the InetropoJitan prero- 
gative; that their decrees in 11latters of Church govern- 
ment emanated in effect from him, and \vere reversible 
at his pleasure; and that even in the exercise of their 
most inlportant right, that of episcol)al consecration, 
they acted \",ith authority derivative" from. the great 

ource of all ecclesiastical po\ver, the æcumenical see of 
St. Peter. 
D nder this state of feeling in the Church, the system 
set forth in detail in the spurious decretals of Isidore 
had been, as ,ve have seen, for SOlne tinle tcnding to its 
accoDlplislnnent in practice, ,vhen first that celebrated 
collection appeared. Thp immediate effect of the 
forgery ,vas, therefore, rather to sanction and con- 
solidate relations already existing bet,veen the different 
orders in the Christian hierarchy, than to introduce ne,v 
ones; and though the ,york, having been once received, 
undoubtedly did much toward handing do,vn in its 
completeness the systenl of papal monarchy to sub- 
sequent ages, it derived its o,vn \veight, at the epoch of 
its origin, from the tendency which already existed in 
that system to perfect and extend itself. In the 
forgeries of the German deacon, divines found au- 
thorities, apparently of the most indisputable kind, in 
support of points which they were eagerly desirous to 
establish. They found thenlselves enabled to assert 
their liberties, and to denounce the crimes of their 
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contcTnpornrie
, in ,vhat profc

ed to be the authentic 
voice of catholic antiquity; and, under these cirCUlll- 
stances, they "'ere not likely to scrutinize, ,rith an eye 
of critical suspicion, the collection presented to thenl 
,vith the out,vard sCD1bJance of genuineness, and ,vith tIle 
salletion of a venerable name. The altered" Decretal::; of 
Isiùore" obtained, consequently, unùisputed acceptation 
in the 'Vestern Church. Even the sagacious IIincnlar, 
arch bishop of l
heims, the most distinguished Gallic 
churclllnan of the ninth century, though he disputed, 
,vith regard to sonle points, their authority, did not 
advance any doubt of their authenticity 1. And thus it 
callIe to pass, that, through the successful fraud of a 
German ecclesiastic, the papal supremacy, or rather 
Dlonarchy, was established on a ne'v and durable 
basis; that sovereignty of the Roman patriarch, ,vhich 
till then might be said to depend, for its continued 
recognition, upon the indistinct impressions, the ll1U- 
table feelings, habits, and circumstances of each suc- 
ceeding generation, receiving the solidity and pernla- 
llcnce of a sJstem visibly sanctioned by antiquity, 
illustrated by a long list of precedents, and defined 
,vith the accuracy of a "'fitten Ia,v. 
In a Inore ùetailed history of the times no,v treated 
of: Juauy subordinate causes and principles ,,"ould 
òcmand their share of notice, as haying co-operated in 
bringing out the great change thus accom})lished in the 
transference of suprenle spiritual po,vcr frolll the hands 
of the collective hierarchy of tbe "Test to those of one 
single, king-like, prelate: and even in the cursory ac- 
count ,yhich ,ve are llO'V giving, it 8CCIl1S llece::;
ary to 


I Viò. I1incmari opusc. adv. I-Iincm. Laudun. c. 24. Opp. t. ii. 
p. 171. 
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advert to one of these secondary agents in the revolu- 
tion ;-the spirit of lllonasticism. For monastic bodies 
seem, in the adjustment of the question between what 
may be styled episcopal aristocracy and pontifical mon- 
archy, to have played a part some,vhat similar to that 
filled in the struggles, of rather a later date, bet\veen 
secular kings and the baronial vassals, by the lllunicipal 
corporations of Europe. The policy of these last per- 
petually led them to add ,veight to the po\ver of the 
crO\VI1, fronl a fear of the more obnoxious tyranny of 
petty oligarchs. And it need not surprise us to find a 
line of conduct parallel to theirs adopted, with reference 
to the hierarchy, by the lllonastic brotherhoods; opposed 
as such a line must seem to all priInitive views of the 
Church's polity. 
For all institutions emanating from man have SOlne 
besetting evil tendency or other; and that of religious 
societies, even when free, in their original constitution, 
from the sin of violating the Church's discipline, is, unques.. 
tionably, to thro\v that discipline into the back-ground; 
as though the bonds of union, thus hUlnanly contrived, 
obscured to the minds of men the idea of that more sacred 
union,-our fello\vship with each other as lllembers of 
the one Church Catholic,-which Heaven has appointed 
for us. And it is probably, in part, to tbis cause,- 
though something must undoubtedly Le ascribed to the 
general misconduct of the prelacy,-that we are to trace 
that opposition to episcopal po,ver which generally, 
and as a rule, distinguished the monastic l)olicy. The 
inn1ates of convents were habitually afraid and jealous 
of aU control which the bishops of their .respective 
districts, as such, might exercise over them or their 
concerns. In a variety of ,vays, they systematically 
laboured to procure for themselves an exemption from 
3 
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the jurisdiction of these, their legitimate superiors; and 
they \,cre consequently ever ready to enter into a con- 
nection \vith a distant authority ;-a8 ,vas, in most cases, 
that of the ROlnan patriarch,-,vhich held out to them 
any prospect of an emaucipation from it. 
The tl1cntion of the above singular forgery can 
scarcely fail to remind the learned reader of another,- 
nearly, as it should seem, of the same date,-the cele- 
brated "Donatio Constantini;" by \vhich it \yas Inade 
to appear, that the popes \\?ere possessed of the rights of 
soyercignty over ROlne, in virtue of a deed of gift froln 
the fir
t Christian ell1peror. The history of this second 
fabrication does not seem to come, equally ,vith that of 
the decretals, \yithin the scope of a narration intended 
to describe the gro\vth of the Ron1an bishop's spiritual 
suprelnacy. Yet the spiritual government, if not the 
spiritual po\ver, of the })ontiffs, \vas materially modified 
by the influence of the supposititious" donation," \vl1Ïch 
tended to assinlilate yet more to an earthly royalty 
a PO'\ er in itsclf too ro)"ral,-too like that of a secular 
monarchy,-to llarmonize with the true character or 
sI)irit of the Church. 
The origin of the fabricated decretals is not, it has 
Lcen said already, traceable in any manner to the 
Roman see. Nor does it seem to have been by popes 
or their dependants, that the spurious documents thus 
promulged \vere first appealed to as authoritative. 
"r e find the Carlovingian monarch, Charles the Bald, 
quoting then1, in a letter addressed by hin1 to tho 
counts and bishops of his kingùon1, in 8:>7 ], \vhile the 
first recorded instance of an appeal to then1 on the l)art 


1 Synod. Carisiac. ap. Hard. t. v. p. 118. 
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of a l
oman bishop occurred in 8G5, in the time of 
Nicholas I. ]; the history of ,vhose pontificate forms a 
striking illustration of the system of papal preponder- 
ance ,vhich their contents recogllised and confirmed. 
Of that pontiff: who ascended the apostolic chair in 858, 
,ve read that be, first among the Roman bishops, ,vas 
crowned in a kingly manner 2, having placed around 
the long single-pointed mitre of his predecessors that 
golden circlet \vhich formed the recognised emblem of 
sovereignty. Tbe emperor Louis II., instead of resent- 
ing this innovation, honoured the cerenlonies \vith his 
l)reSellCe; and ,vhen, during his stay at Rome, he 
encountered the ne\v pope in the street, he alighted 
from his horse and led that of the pontiff for tbe dis- 
tance of a bo\v-shot 3. This emperor's ackno,vledgment 
of the derivation of his o,vn po,ver from the papal 
authority has been already mentioned; and his con- 
duct on other occasions was consistent with the recog- 


1 Epist. ad universos episcopos Galliæ, Harduin. t. v. p. 590. 
2 Coronatur. . . urbs exultat, clerus lætatur, senatus et populi 
plenitudo Il1agnifice gratulabatur. Anastas. in Vita.- Regno de 
more insignitus, mitrâ turbinatâ, scilicet cum coronâ. 1\1:os ille 
coronandi Rom. Pontifices antiquissimus erat, licet ante Nic. r. 
nullum ejusmodi coronationis nobis occurrerit exemplum. F. Pagi, 
Breviar. t. ii. p. 29. 
Nic. I. anno circiter 860, circulunl aureum civilis potestatis insigne 
mitræ addidisse perhibetur; eadem tamen quæ prius erat servata 
mitræ figura est, mitræ quæ nunc ab episcopis adhiberi solet longe 
absimilis: hæc enim bifida, et duos in apices distracta; illa vero 
oblonga erat, et in acumen desinens; cujus usus ad Bonifacium 
usque VIII. a quo. . . circulo aureo alter item additus anno 1300, 
cui Urbanus V., anno 1365, tertium etiam imposuit.-Cantelius, 

ietropol. urbium hist. pt. ii. Diss. ii. But the date of these addi- 
tions is not perfectly clear. See a note to book iii. cap. 1. 
3 Anastas. in vita Nic. I. 
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nition. .John" ArchbislJop of Ravcnna, ,,
hom Nicholas, 
as exalted above all nletropolitans, had f;uIIlll1oned to 
an
,vcr charges ,vhich had been brought against him 
before the papal tribunal, refused to obey the sumnlons. 
l\n(1 ,,,hen the pontiff: upon this, pronounced hiIn 
exconlnlullicate, the archbishop, eager to 111aintain the 
dignity of hi
 see, ,,'hich ,yas esteenled second to none 
ill Italy hnt Rome itself, presented himself before 
Loui" at Pavia, and besought hin1 to cOllilnand the 
ahrogation of the sentence. But the monarch, declin- 
ing to take anr such step, directed hin} to lay asiùe his 
})ride and to hunlule himself before" that great pope," 
"to ,,-horn," said Louis, """0 and the ,,
hole Church 
bo,v, anù sIlo,,,, hinl all duty and obedience I." And so 
prevalent, in the n1Ïnds of all, had no,v becoDle the iùea 
of a legitimate supremacy in the successor of St. Peter, 
that the people of Pavin not only shrunk from recei v- 
ing the second prelate of Italy into their houses, but 
,yere reluctant to hold, even in the ,yay of bUJing and 
selling, any intercourse ,vith his attendants 2 . And 
lJcing thus strong at home, in the support of his sove- 
reign and of public feeling, Nicholas ventured to inter- 
fere ,,'ith the concerns of other countries, in a conl- 
TIlanding tone. Lothaire, king of the territory, since 
stylcd frolll hin1 Lotharingia, or Lorraine, had put a"
aJ, 
aft(1r HIuch ill treatment of her, his ,vife Teutbcrga, 
ana Inarried another, named 'Valarada, in her stead. 
.l\nù hi
 influence \vith the ecclesiastical authorities of his 
o'\"n country Lad been sufficient to procure their official 
sanction to this disgraceful conduct. But Nicholas, 
rendered indignant by the accounts ,vhich reached hinl 


1 Anastas. in vita Nic. I. apt 
ruratori, t. iii. p. 255. 
I Ibid. 
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of these fou] transactions, brought into action against 
the profligate king and his prelates the ,vbole weight 
of the papal po\ver. By the threat of excon1munica- 
tion, he compelled Lothaire to put "r aldrada a\vay, and 
to restore the injured and repudiated Teutberga to her 
queenly dignity1; at the same tilne enforced the ùe- 
po
ition of Thietgaud and Gunthar, the archbishops 
respectively of Troves and Cologne, ,vho had been 
mainly instrumental to the acconlplishment of their 
sovereign's guilty design 2. And during these events, 
he humbled, in another way, the po,vertul IIincmar of 
Rheims himself, by cODlpeIling him to restore to the 
clerical station certain persons whom that prelate had 
deposed as uncanonicalIy ordained, and to re-establish 
in his diocese Rothad, bishop of Soissons, ,vho had ap- 
pealed to Rome against the decree of the Rhemish 
archbishop and his synod, \vhich deprived hiIn of it 3 . 
" Nicholas ruled," says an ancient chronicler 4, "over 
kings and tyrants, and, as though lord of the ,,,"orId, 
exceeded them in authority." The account is exagge- 
rated; but, ,vritten as it ,vas within half a century after 
the delnise of Nicholas, it may be taken as indicating 
the general feeling of the time, ,vith respect to the 
position \vhich he assunled and nlaintained in Europe; 
and sho\vs to ho\v great an extent he was considered 
to have illustrated and enforced the system embodied 
in the decretals of Isidore. That system, from his 
time, became the received theory of ecclesiastical govern- 


I Chron. Regin. 
2 Hard. t. v. p. 571 et seqq. Chron. Regin. 
3 lIard. t. v. p. 577. De J\Iarca, de Concordia Sacerdotii et Im- 
perìi, 1. vii. c. xxiii. et xxiv. 
4 Regibus ac tyrannis imperavit, eisque ac si dominus orbis terra- 
rum authoritate præfuit.-Chron. Regin. apud Pistor. t. i. p. 70. 
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nlcnt in the 1Jatin Church; and, though the ,veakness 
of the succeSfiors of Nicholas, or the difficulties in 
,,,hich, at ,'arious period
, they ,ypre involved, ,,"cre 
destined, for SODle tinle longer, to prevent its cODling 
into settled and permnnent operation; so that his ponti- 
ficate nHtY rather be regarded as a momentary type, or 
fore-shadowing, than as the actual conllllencenlent, of 
the great ccclesiastical cnlpire of the middle ages; yet 
the recognition of that empire thenceforth, in theory at 
least, ,vas general; and its non-realization, in any sub- 
sequent instance or epoch, lllay be regarùed as an ex- 
ception to an admitted and respected rule l . 
'Ve have thus traced some of the principal steps 
by which the constitution of the ""'estern Church ,vas 
in effect converted for a time into a monarchy; the 
po,ver ,vhich the great Founder of the Church had 
bequeathed to the episcopal body throughout the \yorld 
devolving, a
 far as the Latin nations ,vere concerned, 
upon one king-like prelate in the seat of ancient empire. 
I t is a prevalent but most erroneous notion, that this 
his elevation resulted from an over-strained,-a too 
exclusive,-adherence to the old Catholic inlpressions 
of IH'imitive Christianity; to ,vhat, in short, often bear 
among us tbe designation of high Church principles; 
,vhereas, in truth, the direct contrary ,,,as the case. It 
\yas in oppo
;ition to those principles, or in a forgetful- 


1 We find the archbishop of l\Ientz and the collective hierarchy of 
Germany thus expressing themselves in 895, in the 30th canon of the 
council of Tribur :-In memoriam beati Petri Apostoli, honoremus 
sanctam Romanam et Apostolicam sedem: ut quæ nobis sacerdotalis 
mater est dignitatis, esse debeat magistra ecclesiasticæ rationis. 
Quare servanda est cum mansuetudine humilitas, ut licet vix feren- 
dum ab illâ sanctâ serle imponatur jugum, conferamus, et piâ rlevo- 
tione toleremus.-Harduin. t. vi. pt. i. p. 448. 
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ness of theIn, that the novelty of papal monarchy arose; 
it ,vas on the ruins of the ancient and authorized eccle- 
siastical polity,-on the general degradation of the pre- 
lacy of 'Vestern Europe,-that ,vas based the kingly 
throne of the snccessors to St. Peter. The pon tiff8 
thus exalted did not so much claim ne,v privileges for 
themselves, as deprive their episcopal brethren of privi- 
leges originally COlllmon to the hierarchy. Even the 
titles by ,vhich these autocratical prelates, in the pleni- 
tude of their po,ver, delighted to style thenlsel Yes, 
" Summus Sacerdos," "Pontifex l\IaxiInus," "Vicarius 
Christi," "Papa" itself: had, nearer to the prinliti ve tinIes, 
been the honourable appellations of every bishop; as 
"Sedes Apostolica" had been tIle designation of every 
bishop's throne 1. The ascription of these titles, therefore, 


1 Bingham Origin. Ecclesiast. bk. ii. cap. ii. and Thomassin. 
pt. i. lib. i. cap. iv, 
 2. 5. As for" Vicarius Christi," strangely as the 
title is now sometimes spoken of, it simply conveyed, as originally 
applied, a recognition of the great truth that all authority given to 
men on earth is but the derivative and representative of IIis who 
is exalted above all authority and principality and power in heaven. 
As such it was, in the earlier part of the middle ages, currently 
applied, not only to bishops, the peculiar representatives of super.. 
human power, but even to secular princes. " Vicarii Christi" was 
the style assumed by the prelates assembled at Thionville in 884 
(Harduin, t. iv. p. 1466) and unhes
tatingly applied to his episcopal 
hearers by the Monk Abbo of St. Germain des Près, in a sermon 
preached about the beginning of the 10th century (Abbonis sermo' 
ii. ap D'Achery, Spicileg. t. i. p. 337). At 
feaux, in 845, the bishops 
spoke ofthemcelves by the equipollent designation "Vicars of God" 
(IIarduin, 1. iv. p. 1500). As late as 1024, Aribo archbishop of 

Ientz is described by a rhyming biographer of the Emperor Conrad 
the Salic as saying to that prince "ad summam dignitatem perve- 
nisti, Vicarius es Christi" (Wippo de vita Chunradi Salici. Pistor. 
Script. t. iii. p. 466). And the sovereign of England is declared 
to be "Vicarius summi Regis" in article xiv. of the ecclesiastical 
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to the pope, only gave to the terms a nc\v force', because 
that ascription became exclusive; because, that is, the 
bishops in general "ycre stripped of honours to ,,'hich 
their clainls ,yore as well founded as those of their 
ROluan brother; who bpc:llnc, by the change, not so 
strictJy universal, as sole, bishop 1. The degradation of 
the collectivc hierarchy, as involved in such a relative 
exaltation of one of its members, was seen and re- 
sisted by one not likely to entertain unreasonablc or 
exaggerated vie\vs of the rlallgers to be expected from 
Roman aggrandizement, the truly great and good pope 
Gregory I. " 1 beseech your holiness," said this 11on- 
tiff to the patriarch of Alexandria, who had addressed 
}1Ím, contrary to his previously expressed desire, by the 
title of 'Papa U niversaIis,' "to do so no more; for that 
" is taken from you ,,'hich is besto,ved, in an unreason- 
" able degree, u pOll another. . . . . I do not reckon that 
"to be honour, in ,vhich I see their due honour taken 
"from my brethren. For my honour is the honour 
"of the Universal Church-the solid strength of my 
" brethren; I then am truly honoured, \vhen the proper 
"share of honour is assigned to each and to all. But, 
" if your holiness styles me 'universal Pope,' you re- 


laws of Edward the Confessor, confirmed by 'Villiam I. (Harduin, 
t. vi. pt. i. p. 988.) Since the Reformation the title in question has 
been of right claimed again for our English prelates. Vide Bingham, 
1. c. 9 10. "'Ve," says Bishop Jeremy Taylor, "are ambassa- 
" dors and legates for Christ; Christ's vicars, not the pope's dele- 
" gates. . . and therefore it is a strange usurpation that the pope 
" arrogates that to himself by impropriation, which is common to 
"him with all the bishops of Christendom."-Dissuasive from 
Popery, c. i. 9 10. 
t "Ecclesiæ cathoIicæ episcopus," a style frequently adopted by 
the pontiffs in latter times, was consequently an accurate statement 
of their supposed c11aracter. 
VOL. I. F 
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"flounce that dignity for yourself which you ascribe 
" universally to nle. But let this be done no more. 
" . . . . . J\Iy predecessors have endeavoured, by cherish- 
"iug the honour of all members of the l)riesthood 
"throughout the ,vorId, to preserve their o,vn in the 
" sight of the A]mighty I." 
And even at a much more mature stage of the 
gro,vth of papal pretension, in the eleventh century 
itself: ,ve find the 110ntiff Leo IX., in an epistle to the 
Grecian Patriarch l\Iichaol Cerularius, repeating the 
assertion, lnade by Gregory in the above epistle, that 
his predecessor and namesake, Leo the Great, to ,vhom 
the title of æcumenical patriarch had been offered by 
the Council of Cbalcedon 2, had repudiated the proud 
appellation, by the ascription of ,vhich to one prelate 
an affront ,vould be offered to the equal dignity of all 3. 
But such a statement, in the later Leo's mouth, 
expressed the sentÎInents of past tiD1es, rather than of 
his o,vn. As tinle ,vent on, as circumstances tended 
more and more to,vard such a concentration of the 
privileges of the hierarchy in the occupant of one in- 
dividual see, the due rights of ordinary prelates ,vel'e 
forgotten alike by the Roman patriarchs and by the 
episcopal body in the 'Vest. Had the bishops in general 
been animated by truly Catholic principles, they could 
never, assuredly, have acquiesced in, or rather have 
aided to bring about, the surrender, into a brother pre- 


1 Greg. Mag. Ep. viii. 30. Viù. Joann. Diacon. in vita Gregorii, 
lib. iv. c. 58, et Thomassin. pt. i. lib. i. cap. xi. 
 15, 16. 
2 Vide Thomassin. vet. et nov. Eccl. discip. pt. i. lib. i. cap. 
xi. 32. 
3 " Superbum refutavit vocabulum penitus, quo videbatur par 
" dignitas subtrahi cunctis per orbem præsuIibus, dum uni ex toto 
" " H d . . 932 
arrogaretur. - ar. t. VI. pt. 1. p. . 
3 
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late's hand, of their inherent and independent po" ers. 
But \ve lllay not harshly judge them. The Church's 
in1IDcdiatp advantage and security appeared to point 
out to then] the change. Oppresseù and endangered 
in thcir respective countries, they sa\v in ROlne the 
only ally to \ybOln they could efficiently appeal; in the 
a(hni
sion of her supremacy, the only principle by 
,,
hich they could sccure either freedom for the ordi- 
nary di
chargc of their episcopal duties, or opportunities 
of adyallciug tbe plans \vhicb they n1Ïght form of 
ecclesiastical Ï111provement or renovation. And, tbus 
telnpted, \ve need not IDarvel if they too generally for- 
got the high, the imperative, duty of clinging at all 
times. to tbe divinely appointed order of things under 
\vhich the Church conlmenced her existence; of luain- 
tainillg under all circumstances, and at all hazards, 
that indispensable key-stone of her spiritual fabric, her 
aneient apostolical polity. 
The ROlnan bishops thelllseives, had they been un- 
tainted \vith tbe general grossness of perception of the 
age, ,yould have resisted the accomplishn1ent of this 
unauthorized lllutation in the Church's constitution, as 
strenuously as Gregory the Great had opposed himself 
to its theory. But the early purity of the faith "
as, 
as \\ e bave SeeI], obscured: both at RODle and else\vhere, 
the fine gold had becollle dim; and the external form, 
the out\yard fabric, so to call it, of the holy Church, 
therefore underwent, in men's eyes, a lllodificatioll, 
analogous to that of the eternal, and in thell1sel yes 
unalterable, doctrines \vhich she internally enshrined. 
In the ,,"orld \yithout her, feudalisnl "
as now the 
dOlllinant tendency of the day; the leading political 
phÛl101nenOn of the ages \yhich succeeded that of Car- 
lovingian sovereignty ,vas the rise and gro,vth of that 
F 2 
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great S)
steln, the strength and stability of ,vhich COll- 
sisted in its classifying and cOlllpacting to each other 
the different ranks and orders, by a succession of grada- 
tions, so as to gi ve to each individual a definite place in 
society; a definite relation, though it n1Ïght be through 
nlany intervening links, to the throne. l\lonarchy, 
under that system, began to assume a new aspect, and 
to rest on a basis far firnler than before; acting, if we 
Jllay so say, on the whole of society; and resenlblillg 
in its elevation, not the capital of the slender and soli- 
tary column, but the apex of the solid and suL
tantial 
})Jran1Ïd. And the Church, in proportion as her real 
nature and character is ÍIllperfectly understood, is ever 
exposed to the tenlptation of 1110difying in some de- 
. gree her constitution by that of the political ,vorld 
around her. Even irrespectively, therefore, of all 
causes previously alluded to, it gre,v, in great measure, 
out of the natural course and progress of events, that in 
such a period of political transition, the patriarchal pre- 
enlinence of the Iloman prelate should gradually come to 
ùe confounded by his brethren ,rith tbe authority of a 
spiritual lord paramount; and that the aristocracy, if it 
may be so styled, by ,vhich the Church was originally 
governed, should thus in effect give place to a mon- 
archy, as to a systenl more accordant ,vith the charac- 
ter assumed by the 
ecular governll1ents of the nations. 
'Ve sOlnetimes hear this papal ell1pire spoken of as 
though it had been the direct, the originating, cause 
of all those strange corruptions of doctrine and practice 
which during any portion of the nliddle ages arose to 
acceptation in the Church. But a very brief inquiry 
,viII suffice to convince us of the fallacy of this view of 
things, or to prove to us that those corruptions derived, 
for the Dlost part, their origin fronl other sources. 
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Image-""or
hip, for instance, the Dl0St extraordinary 
perhaps, of all thp errors into ,,-hich the Church has at 
any tilne beon pern1Ïttcd to fall, ,va
, as ,ye have seen, 
a product of the ,varIn and excitable in1agination of 
the East. Purgatory ""as first treated o:f, in a tangible 
,,-ay, by the great Augustine, bishop of the African city 
of IIippo. And Transubstantiation, first set forth in forDl 
in the ,,,ritings of a monk of Corbie, near An1icns, ,yns, 
as the reader ,,,ill learn during the course of this narra- 
tion, only definitively adopted by the papal see, ,yhen it 
had been forccd on a reluctant pontiff by the clamour 
of a council, ,vbich appeared to enlbody the popular 
feeling of the 'Vest. And thongl), as in tbe instance, 
already cited, of ÎInage-,vorship, the })opes oftcn took 
a pron1inent part in the defence of these errors, ,vhen 
they had once arisen and diffused themselves; yet it 
,vas as the representatives of public feeling, as the sup- 
porters of notions 'v hich had become general, that they 
did so. It ,yas in allying then1selves, as their new 
position often forced them to do, ,vith the popular 
party, that they allied themselves ,vith the popular cor- 
ruptions. And bO"1'ever, therefore, ,ye 111ay censure 
thenl for having thus suffered thelnselves to be guided 
by the dictates of lo,v secular ])olicy rather than of 
strict uncomprolnising principle, it ,vould be unreason- 
able, on this account, to COnde111n either them or their 
authority, for the actual origination of tbe corruptions 
thus laid to their charge. 
That there c-xisted a sort of mysterious sJmpathy 
bet,yeen the system of errors ,vhich, col1ectiveJy taI
en, 
may be styled doctrinal popery, and the solitary eleva- 
tion of the ]loman patriarch's throne, Dlay not be 
denied. But it ,rere a Dlore correct vie,v of this con- 
nexion to regard the t,vo m., derived fron1 one com- 
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mon source, than to consider the one as having been 
directly instrumental in the production of the other. 
As the temper of the times \yaxed gross, as the vision 
of spiritual religion faded before tllen's eyes, both 
Christianity and the Christian Church becallle to their 
regards, if the expression may be allo,,?ed, materialized; 
and the conversion of the unearthly systenl of the 
apostolic polity into a more \vorldly, a more tangible, 
scheme of monarchy, is to be traced to mental habits 
and lllodes of thought, very nearly al1ied to those 
,vhich 111011lded a reverential and lnysterious feeling 
to,,?ard the saints departed, into a systenlatic invocation 
of them; and ,vhich degraded the holy and ineffable 
mystery of the real presence in the Eucharist, into the 
more definite and intelligible miracle of Transubstan- 
tiation. 
It ,,?as the cry of the favoured subjects of God's elder 
dispensation, "'V e will have a king over us, that we 
also may be like all the nations l ." And the papacy, 
rising, as has no,v been described, to solitary dOlni- 
nion, lllay be regarded as a striking antitype and cor- 
respondence, under the ne\v state of things, to the 
kingdom of Saul and his successors, under the old. 
Like that kingdom, the papal autocracy presented 
itself as an unauthorized innovation,-a ,vilful, human 
modification of a divine and heaven-appointed poJity. 
Like that, it tended to divide, by }Jernlanent distinc- 
tions, those ,vho had been ordained to form but one 
people, and, as brethren, to d\vell together in unity. 
And like that, alas! it ultinlately led the way to a 
Babylonish thraldom. But, unhallo,ved as had been 
its origin, the Israelitish nlonarchy became, we know, 


I 1 Sam. viii. 19, 20. 
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the scene of God's lllost striking providcnces, the stage 
allotted to Ilis prophets, and the channel through 'which 
Ife deiO'ncd to LrillO' about a } 1artial fulfihnellt, even of 
o 0 
tho"e predictions of national blessing, ,vhich the sin of 
Ilis people ,vithhelù thenl froln realizing to the fuU. 
David reiO'ned a" the 11lan after flis o"'n heart; the 
o 
splendid nu1jesty of his sun ,vas permitted to adulllbrate 
that of the " grcatcr than Bolomon," ,,,110 ,vas to come. 
All angel descended fronl heaxcn, and the sun rcceded 
in his coursc, to preserve or to comfort IIezckiah; and 
Josiah ,,,as called by nanle, centuries before his LirtlJ, 
to the high service of extirpating the idolatries of 
Bethel. 
In like 111anller the papacy, ,vhcn it bad monopolized 
to itself, by w'hatever lTICanS, the "'hole governing po,yer 
and representative authority of the 'Vestern Church, 
was permitted, as we shall shortly see, to becoIne, in the 
bands of Heaven, a favoured instrul1lent of good. And 
,vhateyer we Inay think of its present position or recent 
conduct, it "'ere lTIOSt unjust, 1110st unreasonahle, on this 
account, to slur over the glories attendant on its earlier 
day. It was, in effect, tho realization of that spiritual 
autocracy of ,yhich, as has been observed, the pontificate 
of Kicholas I. ,vas rather a foreshado,,,ing than an 
illustration, ,vhich at last Ï1nposeù an effectual check on 
thc portcntous abuses of tbe Church, already described; 
on that profligacy, shnony, and ,vorldliness of the 
clergy, and consequent depravity of the ]aity conl111itted 
to thcir charge, ,,'hich rcndered the period antecedent 
to such a realization, mo
t truly, the dark age of Chris- 
tian hhitory. To tbe papal po,vcr, more eSl)ccially as 
\,'iclded by hinl ,,'hose eventful life 'riB fornl the 
principal subject of the follo,ving pages, is due, ,,,hat 
Inay ,,'ith justice be callcd tho Iteforlnation of the 
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eleventh century. But this is an anticipation ;-before 
approaching the history of that nlemorable period, it 
,vill be necessary to continue the melancholy annals of 
ages, during which the evils above-nlentioned continued 
to flourish, both at Rome and else\vhere, in unchecked 
and baleful luxuriance. 
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EXTINCTIO
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E
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S OF OTno 11. AND OTno III. WITH 
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EXCE--IIE
RY II. CIIOSEN E
IPEROR-IIIS I;\TERCOURSE WITll ROME-IllS 
DBA-TII-ELECTION OF CONRAD TIlE SALlC, FIRST EMPEROR OF THE FR..1NCONIAN 
LI
E-IIIS CHARACTER AlII"'D POLICY lXSrnIDI.ENTAL IX PREPARIXG THE WAY 
FOR THE OREAT STRUGGLE OF THE ELEVESTH CE
T[,RY JlETWEEN TilE CHURCH 
Ar\D THE STATE. 


THE imbecility of Charlemagne's descendants, and tbe 
discords '\vhich incessantly raged among them, brought 
the glories of their house to a speedy termination. 
Charles Ie Gros, the sixtb and last emperor of their 
family, ,,'as, in 887, contemptuously expelled from the 
throne 1. And the imperial title, after being for some 
little tinle longer a subject of dispute bet\veen contend- 
ing princes of Italy and Germany, and becoming in suc- 
ce
sion the prize of 
uch as con Jd obtain a monlentary 
advantage over their rivals, fell itself, on the death of 
Berengarius, in 924 2 , into disuse; the nations of the 
\V cst resuming the character of independent and 


1 lIermanni Contracti Chronicon, ad ann.-
Iuratori, Annali 
d'Italia. 
2 !\I uratori. 
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unconnected principalities or kingdonls. But the idea 
of Ronlan spiritual supren1acy, conso1idated as that 
supremacy had no,v becolne, and accordant as it ,vas 
with the habits and denlands of tbe age, did not fade 
frolll nlen's minds ,vith the disappearance of the secular 
polity in connexion ,yith, ,yhich it had gro,vn to 
lllaturity. N or did even the profligacy or violence ,vhich, 
in the follo\ving period of confusion, disgraced the 
Ron1an bishops,-though fatal to their moral influence 
in Ronle itself,-suffice to eradicate those ÏInpressions 
of the plenitude and extent of papal authority, \vhich 
had no,v been made on distant nations. The era ,vhich 
foIlo,ved the extinction of the Carlovingian line is 
confessedly the most gloomy and disgraceful in the 
Church's annals 1; and the then recognised seat of 
supreme ecclesiastical authority fully participated in 
the general darkness and corruption. The inlperial 
po,ver having become extinct, ROlne, ,,"hich o,ved 
allegiance directly to that po\ver, and formed no part 
of ,vhat ,vas styled the kingdom of Italy, becanle an 
independent state; but her pontiffs soon found that 


1 Novum inchoatur sæculum, quod sui asperitate ac boni sterili- 
tate, ferreum, malique exundantis deformitate, plumbeum, atque 
inopiâ scriptorum appellari consuevit, obscurum.-Baronii Annales, 
ad an. 900. 
lniquitates nostræ multiplicatæ sunt super caput, et delicta nostra 
creverunt usque ad cælos. Fornicatio et adulterium, sacrilegium et 
homicidiuln inundârunt, et sanguis sanguinem tetigit . . . contemptis 
edictis episcopalibus, unusquisque, quod vult, agit: potentior viribus 
infirmiorem opprimit: et sunt homines sicut pisces maris, qui ab in- 
vicem passim devorantur... Hinc est quod videmus per totum 
mundum rapinas pau perum, deprædationes rerum ecclesiasticarum 
. . . Omnis pæne ordo, omnis status ecclesiæ confusus ac temeratus 
est.-Adlocutio llerivei Archiepisc. ad Concil. Trosleianum A. D. 
909. Hard. t. vi. pt. i. pp. 505, .'506. 
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they had only exchanged their subjection to a single 
and distant sovereign for a slavel'Y to nUlny nearer 
tyrants. The la\vlcss and licentious nobles of the 
neighhourhood became the yirtual masters of the papal 
city; ,yhich they inlpovcrished by their rapacity, and 
desolated by their factions. The pontifical elections 
,vere brought cOlllpletely under their control; on the 
occurrence of a yacancy, the don1Ïnant party of the day 
introùuced a creature of its o,vn to the papal ch3.ir, ,vho 
,,'as, generally, soon driven from it by the fall of his sup- 
porters and the exaltation of an opposite faction. Popes, 
during this disgraceful period, ,vere repeatedly seen to 
conde nUl the acts, and to deny the title of their pre- 
deceso.:ors. One,-Stephen ,rI consecrated in 896 1,_ 
actually dragged the body of an obnoxious predecessor, 
-Fornlosus, consecrated in 89] 2,-from the grave; and 
after subjecting it to a mock trial for usurpation of the 
papal 
ec, pronounced it guilty, and directed, that, after 
the anlputation of the head and of three fingers, it should 
be thro"?11 into the Tiber 3. Stephen ,vas soon himself 
deposed, and strangled in prison; and by a subsequent 
pontifl:- ThcodorC' II., in 898,-the body of Formosus, 
found by SODle fishers, ,vas solenln]y reinterred, his acts 
declared va1id, and the expeJIed clergy, ,vholn he had 
ordained, restored to their benefices 4. And at length, 
a
 if to conlplete tl)c disgrace of the onCè hOlloured 
apu:-otolic I-iee, the po,,?er of selecting the Patriarchs of the 
"rest fell into the hands of the intriguing and licentious 
Theodora, and of her equally unprincipled daughter
, 


1 F. Pagi Breviarium Gest. Pontificum. 
3 lIerman. Contract.- F. Pagi Breviar. 
· F. Pagi Breviar.-Harduin. t. vi. pt. i. p. 487. 


2 Ibid. 
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Theodora and 1\Iarozia 1. These unhappy \vomen, the 
members of a patrician family at Rome, by their arts 
and beauty, obtained an unbounded influence over the 
aristocratic tyrants of the city. One of the Theodoras 
appointed a lover 2, and 1\1arozia nominated a son 3, to 
the apostolic see. And when another son of the latter, 
Alberic, kindled to indignation by the insolence of her 
third husband, II ugo king of Italy4, deprived her of her 
po\ver, it ,vas only to assume to I)inlsel
 together ,yith the 
civil government of the city, the power ,vhich sIle had 
enjoyed of nominating pontiffs at her ,viII. lIe main- 
tained his authority, in this as ,veIl as other respects, till 
his death, ,vhich occurred}n 954 5 ; and then bequeathed 
it, undiminished, to his son Octavian, a youth ,vho, 
though only seventeen years of age, had already been 
admitted to holy orders 6. On the death, in 955 7, of 
Agapetus II., the last ecclesiastic nominated, under the 
domination of Alberic, to the papal tl)rone, the young 
ruler, or his partizans, thought it advisable, that, instead 
of selecting another dependent pontiff; he should conso- 


1 Cum Romæ dominarentur potelltissimæ æque ac sordidis
imæ 
meretrices, quarum arbitrio mutabantur sedes et dabantur episco- 
patus.-F. Pagi Breviar. 
2 John X. 914. F. Pagi Breviar. 
3 John Xl. 931. Luitpr. lib. ii. c. xiii.-F. Pagi Breviar.-but 
see Muratori's remark on the subject in his Anna1i d'!talia, an. 931. 
4 Albericus . . . matris hortatu aquam ad abluendas Hugonis ma- 
nus infudit, sed cum Don tam admodum scitè præbuisset, Hugo 
correctionis gratiâ ei alapam impegit, quâ contumeliâ Albericus 
provocatus, Romanos ad defectionem impulit.-F. Pagi Breviar. 
5 Chronic. Farfens. ape Murator. Rer. Ita!. Script. t. Ïi. 
I Flodoard. in Chron. ad an. 954. 
7 Mansi; according to others, in 956. Vide j,.". Pagi Breviar. t. i. 
p. 451. 
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lidate his influence and po\ver, by being hhnself elevated 
to the apostolic chair; ,vhich he accordingly ,vas, and 
a
:-;lllned in his ne,v character the designation of John 
XII. 1, though he continued to style hiInsclf by the naD1e 
of Octavian in Inatter
 of secular bu
iness 2. 
During the a(hninistration of the pontiff chosen 
under these evil auspices, originated that second and 
lllore lasting conllexion of the papal power ,vith 
transalpine sovereignty, ,vhich resulted from the re- 
vival of the in1perial dignity in the person of Otho 
the great. And it ,viII be necessary to bring the origin 
of that connexion before the reader at some little 
length; on account of the light ,vhich its history 
is calculated to thro\v on the position occupied by the 
papacy, in relation to the empire, during many subse- 
qucn t ages. 
Otho, a prince of the Saxon line, succeeded his 
father, IIcnry the Fo,,-ler, upon the GerD1an throne, 
in 936 3. The kingòOll1 of Italy, ,vhich, fronl the do,vn- 
fall of the Carlovingian power, had heen the alternate 
prey of despotic tyranny and anarchical disorganization, 
""as at that period groaning under the oppression of Hugo 
of Provence, already mentioned as the third husband of 
the infamous 
Iarozia. The last-named prince directed 
his policy to the systen1atic ahasement of all that "Tas 
exalted or po\verful in his kingdoD1. IIis half-brother, 
Lalubert l\larquis of Tuscany 4, and his nephe\v, ....\n- 
scar, l\Iarquis of Spoleto 5, became themselves the vic- 


1 Being, it seems, the first by whom a new name was adopted on 
elevation to the pontificate.-F. })agi, Breviar. t. i. p. 452. 
2 l\Iuratori, Annali d'ltalia ad an. 956. 
3 lIerman. Contract.-Chron. Reginon. 
.. Luitprand, lib. iii. c. 13. 
5 Ibid. lib. v. c. 2 et 3. Lambert was the son of Bertha of Lor- 
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tims of his jealousy; the first being deprived of his 
possessions and eyesight, and the other put to death, by 
his machinations. Dividing his nobles from each other 
by his intrigues, IIugo crushed then1, in succession, by 
his po,ver; and even the fa vourites and dependants 
,vhom he had himself enriched, ""ere shortly stripped 
again, by his suspicious rapacity, of all that they had 
alnassed. Bishops, in 'VhOlll he had not full confidence, 
he chased from their sees, and substituted for them 
natives of Burgundy or Provence, ,,
ho, in Italy, ,vould 
depend on himself alone for support 1. The revenues 
of the ric.hest abbeys and benefices he appropriated to 
his mistresses, or ll1ade the object of a scandalous traffic, 
from ,vhich accrued no inconsiderable portion of the 
revenues of his cro,vn. 
The existence of this state of things had suggested 
to lIenry the Fo,vler the idea of settling, by an armed 
interference, the affairs of Italy; though he ,vas not des- 
tined to put that idea in execution. But ,vhen Berenga- 
rius,
Iarquis of Ivrea, and grandson of the emperor of the 
sanle l1an1e 2 , presented himself before IIenry's successor 
Otho, as a fugitive fronI the Italian monarch's cruelty, 
he ,vas received with a degree of favour and countenance, 
,vhich enabled hiln SOlne tilne after,vards to put him- 
self at the head of the malcontents of Italy, and to 
compel the tyrant of that country to abdicate the 
throne. It ,yas then decided, by a diet convened at 
1\lilan, that the regal title should ren1ain ,vith II ugo's 


raine, Hugo's mother, by her second husband Adalbert II. 1Iarquis of 
Tuscany; of the same parents was born Ermengarde, who, as second 
wife to Adalbert 
Iarquis of Ivrea, became mother of Anscar. 
1 Luitprand, lib. iv. c. 3. 
2 Being the son of Gisla, daughter to that emperor, the first wife 
of Adalbert, IVlarquis of Ivrea, above mentioned. 
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on, IJothairc; but that the general administration of the 
kingdom should be ronfided to J3erengarius. But the 
noble thus placed in a mo
t arnbigl1ol1s l'o
ition, ,vas not 
long sati
fied ,,'ith the Î1nperfcct enjo)"lllcnt of po\ver. 
Ire vie".cd, too, ,vith jealousy, the favour sho\vn by the 
prelatës antI other dignitaries of the kingdon1, to the 
nc\v so\.crcigll, and to his queen, the young and amiable 
Adelaide of Burgundy. l\.nù the death of the former, 
\vhich occurred, under circumstances likely to excite 
suspicion, in 950, ,vas by DIn-BY attributed to his con- 
triyance. N ot,vithstanding, ho,,
ever, the ill-\vill ,vhich 
the suspicion Jllust L.ave excited to\vard him, Berenga- 
rius had the address to procure his inlDlediate election 
as Lüthaire's successor; and he ,vas cro'\vned at Pavia, 
together with his son Adalbert, ,vhom he associated in 
his dignity, ,vithill a Dlonth after the youthful nlonarch's 
decease. The royal \"ido\v Adelaide, ,,-ho had not yet 
seen her t\ventieth Jear, ,,-as detained, by his orders, in 
clo
c aud rigorous confinelllent 1. She contrived, ho,v- 
ever, to escape from his hands, and ,,-as kindly pro- 
tected by Adelard, bishop of Reggio, and by the l\Iarquis 
Azzo, ,,-ho then held, as a fief under that see, the 
1110untain-fortress of Canossa, in the A pennines. A 
strong feeling ,vas of course excited by the misfortunes 
of this princess against her oppressors; and by her 
friends, ,,,110 put themselves in comnlunication ,vith the 
German court, it was suggested, that Otho, then a 
"-ido,,er, should receive her band, and free the Italian 
kingdonl from the tyranny of its ne,v ruler, by claiming 
the cro\vn for hilnself. Otbo hesitated not to close 
,,'ith these telnpting proposals. In the Jrear 95 I, he 
cros
cù the Alps, at the head of an army so forlllÍdable
 


I IIerman. Contract.-Ditmar. Epìsc. l\Ierseb. in Chronic. 
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that the confounded Berengarius 1 durst not Ineet him 
in the field; and establishing bilnselt: without oppo- 
sition, in Pavia, th
re so]eu1nized his nuptials ,vith 
Adelaide, and declared himself king of Italy2. Nor, 
though he ,vas shortly sumn1011ed back across the Alps 
by domestic troubles, did Berengarius even then feel 
hÍ111self strong enough to atten1pt the recovery of his 
kingdom by artns. lIe therefore follo,yed Otho, as 
a suppliant, into Germany, and thre,v bhnself before 
the feet of that sovereign and of bis queen, the injured 
Adelaide, imploring their forgiveness 3. And Otho, 
influenced, \ve may suppose, alike by policy and gene- 
rosity, consented that Bel'el1garius and Adalbert should 
retain their regal title and po,ver, on their agreeing 
to hold the Italian kingdom as a fief: under the par- 
amount sovereignty of his own, and on their binding 
themsel ves, by the oaths and ceren10nies usual on such 
occasions, to feudal subjection 4. 
'Vhen, therefore, eight years after\vards, Berengarius 
and his SOll, by a course of tyranny and oppression, had 
,vorn out the patience of their subjects 5 , and, by their 
injuries or their Dlenaces, had excited the indigna- 
tion of the Roman see, it ,vas to the German sovereign, 
that the eyes, as well of the pontiff; as of the aggrieved 
Lombards, were naturally turned for redress and deli- 
verance. It is not clear ,vhat the particular evils ,vere 


His Berengarius compertis, obstupefactus, 
Non bellum movit regi, non obvius exit, 
Sed se servandum castello protinus apto 
Intulit, in tutis posito firmisque locellis. 
Hrosvitha Carm. de vita Oddonis. 
2 Chronicon Regin.-Herman. Contract.-Ditmar. Episc. J\lerseb. 
3 Herman. Contract. 4 Cbron. Regin. 

 Luitprand, lib. vi. c. 6. 
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\vhieh .John XII. at that lHonleut, either suf{erc(l or 
dreaded from the Italian tyrants; cyils, thc illllucdiate 
pre
sure of \vhich, blinded his eyes to the consequcnce
 
likely to result to his O\V11 irregular authority, fron1 thp 
subjection of Italy to a po\vcrful and determined sovc- 
reign; but certain it is, that his legates, despatched in 
the course of the year 960 into Gcrnlany, presented 
thelllselvcs before Otho, \yith the nlo
t urgent entreaties, 
that for the love of God, anJ of IIis apostles, St. Peter 
and St. l}aul, he ,vould be pleased to rescue the ROlnan 
Church from the ferocity of the t,vo Italian sovereigns, 
and to restore her to her pristine liberty 1. And these 
envoys lnct, in the German court, \vith sevel'al distin- 
gui:-.hed persons froBl various parts of Italy, \vho had 
COllIe on a like errand ,vith themselves 2 . \Valpert, 
archbishop of l\Iilall, had \vith difficulty escaped thither, 
to conlplain of his unjust expulsion froll1 his Jnetro- 
politan see, and of the appointnlent of an intruder in his 
roou). l\nd Gualùo, bishop of Conlo, had also his tale 
to relate, of injury and insult inflicted by the tJrant
, 
ana by the queen of Berengarius, the iUlperious 'Villa. 
Otho ,vas not deaf to this general call; and his second 
expedition into Italy, undertaken under these auspices, 
,vas as successful as had been the former one. Bercn- 
garius, po\\"erless as before to resist hilll, and now hope- 
less of cOlnprOlllise or pardon, fled at his approach. .L\ 
l\Iilanese diet declared Otho duly elected king of 
Italy; and in the metropolitan church of that city, the 
celebrated iron CrO\Vll',aS placed upon his head, by the 
hands of the restored Archbishop "Talpert 3 . But a 
SOIClllllity st.illll1ore august a\vaited the German sove- 


1 Sigebert. Gcmblac. 2 Luitprand, lib. vi. c. G. 
3 Luitprand, lib. vi.-Landulph. senior, in 
fediolan. H
st. lib. ii. 
c. 1 G. 
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reign at RODIC; for there, on the feast of the Purifica- 
tion, A. D. 962, he received, from the hands of Pope 
John, the imperial diadem of Charlemagne, and thus 
became the second renovator of the "r estern Empire 1. 
This turn of events brought the supreme 1110narchical 
and ecclesiastical po\vers once more into ilnmediate 
contact \vith each other; and to cursory obserYer
 it 
might appear that the ne\y emperor stood, ,yith relation 
to the pontiff; in a position precisely sin1Îlar to that 
once occupied by the son of Pepin. The coronation of 
Otho ,yas, like that of Charlell1agne, the recognition 
and ratification of a spiritual nlonarchy, vested in the 
apostolic see. Like Charlelnagl1e, too, Otho sho\ved 
himself desirons to secure, by his exertions, and extend, 
by his liberality, the temporal po\ver and possessions of 
the successors of St. Peter 2 . But the papacy, \videly 
as h3d spread its reno,vn, and extended as ,vere no\v 
the lin1Ïts of its admitted jurisdiction, had becolne, 
through the crilnes and follies of its more recent occu- 
pants, debiJitated at hOlne. 'Vhen closely confronted, 
it "
as found to have lost the nloral strength ,vhich it 
had possesseù in earlier days; and, under this alteration 
in circumstances, nlotives sin1Îlar to those \vhich had 
rendered Charlemagne its deferential friend, induced, 
or rather compelled, Otl1o to take upon hiInself the 
character of its authoritative patron and contr.oller. 
1 Chron. Regin.-Herman. Contract.-Lamb. Scafnab.-Sigeb. 
Gemblac. 
2 The" Diploma Ottonis In1peratoris," edited by Baronius, and said 
to be preserved, written in letters of gold, in the castle of St. Angelo, 
(vid. lIard. Concil. t. vi. pt. i. p. 623,)-a document by which the 
emperor confirms to the Roman see, among a variety of other pri- 
vileges, the full dominion of the papal city, and of the territories of 
the Church around it,-is in all probability a production of much 
later tin1es. 
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]
lccted as had Leen John X lI., at the age of 18, 
to th0 papal chair, and appointed, a
 he had Leon, to 
that chair, merely for the purpose of strengthening his 
secular influence, it need not surprise us to find that he 
di
graced his high dignity by a licentious and profligate 
life. On Ot110'8 appearance in ROllle, he 
eelns to have 
secn the necessity of checking, at least, the public in- 
dulgence of his vices; but the lle'Y-Inade elupcror had 
no sooner quitted the papal city, than he resunled the 
shameleh
ncss of his career. The Lateran palace ,,-as 
di
graced by hecon1Îng a receptacle for courtezans; and 
decent fCInales ".ere terrified fronl pilgril11ages to the 
threshold of the apostles, hy the reports ,vhich ,yere 
spread abroad of the la".le8s impurity and violence of 
their representative and successor 1. 
The fame of these transactions could not fail to reach 
the hnperial ear. The emperor ,yas reminded, too, 
froln ,'arious quarters, l
o'v nearly it concerned him, 
no\\- that he had hecollle the head of the '''estern 
,vorld, to maintain the decency and respectability of 
the Latin Church, and to put an end to the scandals 
daiI y brought upon her by the disgraceful excesses of 
her spiritual head. 
IIints ,yere also thrO""11 out, that J Ohl1, jealous oÎ the 
superior authority ,vhich he had hhllself put into Otho's 
hands, had entered into a correspondence "ith the de- 
throneù .c\.dalbert, illin1ical to the emperor's interest. 


1 Quod si cuncta taceant, Lateranense palatium, sanctorum quon- 
dam hospitium, nunc prostibulum meretricum, non silebit amicam 
conjugem Stephanæ patris concubinæ sororem. Testis omnium gen- 
tium, præter Romanorum, absentia mulierum, quæ sanctorum apo- 
stolorum !imina orandi gratiâ timent \'isere, quum nonnullas ante dies 
hunc audierint conjuges, viduas, virgines oppressisse.-Contin. 
Luitprand. 1. yi. c. 6. 
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But to thpse Otho paid no regard; and \Vhell the 
reports of trusty persons, sent by hilll to ROlne for the 
purpose, convinced hÎIn that the account" \yhich he 
had recei ,,"ed of John's general conduct ,,,ere by no 
Ineans exaggerated, "Puer est,-he is but a boy," said 
the considerate prince; "the example of good 11leU, 
"aided by fair reproof and kind persuasion, ,,,ill yet 
" extricate him froDI these evil ,vays; and \ve shall then 
"say ,vith the prophet, 'This change is from the right 
"hand of the l\lost IIigh 1.' " He despatched, accord- 
ingly, some nobles of his court, ,yith a message of mild 
adnlonition to the youthful pontiff; and proceeded him- 
self to blockade the fortress of St. Leo 2 , in Umbria, 
,vhere Berengarius had entrenched hinlself \vith SOllle 
of his renlaining follo\vers 3 . John, in ans\ver to his 
message, despatched his chief secretary Leo, and an- 
other noble ROlnan, to the emperor, with prolnises of 
anlendlnent; but he sbo\ved, even then, his spleen at 
Otho's admonition, by objecting to hinl, as a yiolation 
of the rights of the apostolic see, the siege of St. Leo, 
a fortress ,vithin its territory. "I have pledged lllY- 
self:" said Otho, in reply to this futile charge, "to 
"restore the patrimony of St. Peter entire to his suc- 
" cessors; and how am I to fulfil the pledge if I do not 
"subject it to nlY po\Yer, bJ t.he cODlplete conquest of 
" the enemy, by ,,'hom a portion of it is still occupied f' 
But the insincerity of John's conduct ,vas shortly 
delnonstrated by irrefragable proof. Otho heard that 
Adalbert, having landed by papal invitation at Civita 
Vecchia, had entered Rome in a triumphal lllallner, 
and been received by the pontiff \vith the greatest 


1 Contino Luitprand. 1. vi. c. 6. 
2 Chron. Regin. the place is called by Luitprand. 1\1:on8 Feretratus. 
3 Chron. Regin. 
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honours I. SUUllUary lueasurcs 1l0'V bccalnc necessary, 
and Otho Illoved at once upon l{OlllP. J o11n, after 
sonlC vain preparations for resi
tance, fled at his ap- 
proach: the emperor "
as received by the ROlTIanS 
\"ith shouts and gratulations as their deliverer froDI an 
oùious t)TallIlY; and availed hinlself of this feeling in 
his favour to denl
uHl from the clergy and people an 
oath that they ,,,ould thenceforw'ard elect no pontiff 
,,
ithout the sanction of hÎlnself or of the king Otho, 
his son. Then, at the entreaty of both prelates and 
people, he 
unlnloncd a council, ,,'hich nIet, in N oven}- 
her 9G3, in the Basilica of St. Peter; and by \\Thich, 
after it hnd been t\vice adjourned, to give John au 
opportunity to attend, that pontiff ,vas on the 4th of 
T)ccclnher formany and unanhnously deposed; Leo, 
his chief secretary and late alnbassaùor, being, under 
the auspices of Otho, elected in his rooln 2. 
Leo's character ,vas unimpeachable; but, ,,,hCll 
('ho
en to this high ecclesiastical dignity, he ,,,as a 
laynlan,-a cirCulnstance \vhich naturally scandalized 
lllany, \yllile it ".as taken up by mnny 1110re as an 
o
teIlsiLle cause for the discontent \\'ith \yhich, proud 
of the liberties of their city, they beheld a pope elected 
by the virtual nOl1Iination of a Gernlan sovcreiO'll. Tho 
-' ð 
pnrtizans of John availed themselves of this prevalent 
fecling, to excite a tUlnult in Ronle, \yhich broke out 
on the 3rd of January, 96-1 3 , and ,vhich ,\'as only ap- 
pca
ed hy Otho ,yith llluch ùifficulty and bloodshed. 
.l\nd the emperor, subsequently to this event, had 


1 Contino Luitprand.-Chron. Regin. 
2 Contin. Luitpralld. Gotf. Viterb. Pantheon ap. Struv. t. ii.- 
lIerman. Contract.-Sigeb. Gem blac.- H arduin. t. vi. pt. i. p. ()27. 
-Chron. Regill. 
,; Chron. Regin. Contino Luitprand. 
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searcely left the }Japal city, to cOlllplete the overthro\v 
of Berengarius and .I\.dalbert, when the deposed pontiff 
once 1110re lllade his appearance in !-ton1e : bis partizans 
preyailed over their antagonists; and Leo, stril)ped of 
every thing \vhich he possessed, esteenled himself 
fortunate in escaping \vith life to the camp of his 
patron 1. John no\v, in his turn, called a council, \vhich 
nlet on the 26th of February, 964 2, and \vhich did not 
llesitate to declare Leo's election illegal,-to degrade 
froln their stations those ecclesiastics \vho had taken 
part in it,-and to annul the acts of the imperial 
nominee's ephenleral reign. 
Otho ".as naturally incensed at this gross violation, 
on the part of the Ronlans, of the compact into ,vhich 
they had so recently entered ,vith him. And his ,vratb 
,vas converted into fury when he heard of the mutila- 
tions and other cruelties ,vith \vhich John revenged 
hÎ1nself on the principal persons ,vho bad favourpd bis 
rival 3. But before he could bring his arlny before 
the ,valls of ROIne, Providence delivered the Church 
from the tyrant ,vho disgraced her; and John ,vas 
carried off: on the 14th of l\Iay, either by a rapid ill- 
ness, or by the consequences of a blow or ,vound re- 
ceived in the prosecution of hi
 intrigues 4. The public 
feeling, ho\vever, of animosity toward Otho, by \vhich 
John in his latter days had been supported, did not 
expire \vith hÌIl1. The ROlnans, on 11Ïs death, instead 
of recognising Leo, and inviting his return, elected, 


1 Contino Luitprand. Chron. Regin. Gotf. Viterb. 
2 Hard. t. vi. pt. i. p. 631. 
3 Con tin. Luitprand. Chron. Regin. 
4 Dum se cujusdam viri uxore ob]ectaret, in temporibus adeo a 
diabolo est percussus, ut intra dierum octo spatium eodem sit vulnere 
mortuus.-Contin. Luitprand. I. vi. c. 11. 
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a
 John's su(>>c

sor, a cardinal deacon of thp Ronlan 
Church, ,ylto as
endcd the apostolic chair under the 
nanlC of ßCllcdict 'T.I ßut the party ,,-ho thus acted 
"were po,rerless to resist the inlperial arlU8: Otho 
entered )lOl)1e, at the head of his forces, on the :231'<1 
of June; and thero sUlllIDoned a council, at ,vhich Leo 
presiùed on the pontifical throne; \vhile Benedict, ap- 
pearing before hÏ1n as a criluinal, \va" cOlllpelled to 
strip hinlsclf of his robe of state, and to rcsign his 
cro
ier into the ltanlls of his rival; by ,vhom it ,vas 
instantly broken into picces 2. 
There ,vere lnany \"ho felt that this cerclnony did 
not rClll0YC the original defect of Leo's title; and 
indeed, papa] ,vriters of a comparatively recent date 
nlaintain that this council, like the former one, holden 
by Otho in llonle, ,yas a pretended one,-in ecclesias- 
tical language, a conciliabu]e; and that on this occa- 
sion, it "yas the true pope ,yho appeared as the crinlinal, 
and the pretender who sat as his judge. The n1al- 
contents, 11o\\"('\"cr, ""ere no\v too ,veIl convinced of 
Otl1o's superiority of force to attenlpt any further out- 
break. 'fhc cD1peror" crossing the A Ips early in the 
ycar 965, took Benedict ,yith him, and confided the 
exiled pontiff to the charge of the archbishop of 
I [
unburg, by ,,,horn he ,vas treated \vith all h )l1our 
and courtcsy. X or did Leo long survi ye Ilis patron's 
departure. I [e breathed hi
 last, on the 17th of l\larch, 
96:); on ".hich the Romans, hun1bled by experience, 
despatched an embas
y to their Geflnan sovereign, nnd 
entreated hiln to point out, accoròing to his good 
pleasure, an occupant for the c]laÎr of St. Peter. It is 


1 IIerman. Contract.-Sigeb. Gemblac.-Chron. Itegin. 
2 Chron. Rcgin.-II.lrd. t. \"i. pt. i. p. ß37.-IIerman. Contract. 
-Sigeb. Gemblac. 
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said, indeed, that the Iuessage ,vas acco111panieù by an 
intimation that no ne,,,, nominee could be so acceptable 
to his ROlnan subjects as ,,,"ould be the exiled Benedict; 
and that Otho was about to accede to the request. 
But this intention, if indeed it existed, was frustrated 
by Benedict's death 1; and, on the return of the Ronlan 
envoys to the papal city, accompanied by the bishops of 
Spires and CrelTIOna on the part of Otho, the ejection 
took place in favour of John, bishop of N arni 2, ,yho 
thus became John XIII.; a pope, during ,vhose })onti- 
fic3.te, the relation of dependence, ,vbich the papacy 
had no\y a
sunled to,vard . the imperial po".er, ,vas yet 
further illustrated and confirlued. Vie,villg himself 
as the imperial nOlninee and representative, the ne,v 
pontiff ".as induced to treat the principal personages 
at Ronle ,vith a }Jaughtiness, ,yhich excited general dis- 
gust. The citizens rose against him in arms, and com- 
pelled hinl first to barricade himself in the castle of 
St. Angelo, and then to fly the city: nor ,vas he 
restored to the apostolic chair, till Otho caIne once more 
at the head of an army to Rome, and punished 'vith a 
severity anlounting to cruelty the principal agents in 
the insurrection 3. John XIII. then held the see undis- 
turbed till his death, ,vhich occurred in Sept. 972. 
The eluperor, on that event, sanctioned the election of 
a Roman by birth, ,vho 'V:lS promoted to the ]Japal 
chair under the name of Benedict 'TI., and ,vhose 
exaltation only preceded by a fe,v months the death of 
his inlperial patron, as Otho breathed his last on the 
7th of 
Iay, 973 4 . 
The above brief account of this monarch's intercourse 


1 Adam. Eremens. Hist. c. fJ7. 
2 Chron. Regin.-Herman. Contract.-Sigeb. Gemblac. 
3 Chron. Regin.-Herrnan. Contract. 
-I lIerman. Contract.- Lmnb. Scafnab. 
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,,'ith the papacy, ,,,ill suffice to illustrate the difference, 
alreaùy alluùcù to, bet,yccn his po
ition and that of 
Charlenlagne, ,vith relation to the great ecclesiastical 
po".cr of the "r cst; to sho,v ho,v that great po,ver, 
cxtC'ndcd and consolidated as ".as no'v its ell1pire abroad, 
,,'as bccoluing dependent for its security, if not for its 
existence, on the secular autbority at hOll1e. And the 
relatioll, thus established, bct,veen the imperial crO'VJ1 
and the tiara, ".3::; maintained ,,,ithout any material 
nlodification
 during the reigns of Otho's son and grand- 
son, Otho II. and Otho IJI. The first Otho had not 
long breatheù his last, "yben the ever-turbulent Romans 
arose against the last pontiff of that emperor's non1Îlla- 
tion, inlprh;oned and murdered him; electing in his roonl 
a profligate cardinal deacon, ,vho assumed the name 
of Boniface 'TII. 1 But this ,,-retched man, in the 
short space of one nlonth, disgusted those \vho had pro- 
cured his elevation; and, after plundering the treasury 
antI basilica of St. Peter of all that lIe could conve- 
niently carry away ,yith bin1, he fled to Constantinople 2 . 
..L\nd Otho II., by 
anctioI1ing the election of Benedict 
VII. 3, a ll1clllber of the great family of the counts of 
Tuscululll4, arra)"ed a large party among the Roman 
aristocracy on his side; and so far succeeùed in 111aintain- 
ing the iUlpcrial authority, that, on Bencdict's death, in 
D8:
, he procured the election, as pontiff: of his imperial 
.L\rch-chanccllor, John XIV. 5 But Otho II. himself 


1 IIcrm. Contr. 2 Ibid. 
3 According to some ',riters, the intruder Boniface was in the 
first instance succeeded by a pope nan1ed Donus; but the chronology 
of the period is obscure.- 'Tid. Pagi Crit. in Baron. and vid. F. Pagi 
llreviar. t. i. p. 4G3. 
4 Or " Tuscoli. " It is difficult, sometimes, in treating of these 
middle age
, to decide whether a proper name is to be given, with the 
greatest correctness, in its Latin, or Italian, form. 
S F. Pagi Brcviar.-SigeL. Gemblac.-lIerman. Contract. 
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died in the Decelnber of the same year!; and, in the 
l\Iarch follo,ving, his unhappy nonlinee ,vas dragged, 
by the ROlllan populace, frODl the papal throne to a 
dUIJgeon; ,vhile the infanlous Boniface, returning from 
Constantinople, becanle once 11lore the 11laster of RonIe, 
and maintained himself there for seven months; at the 
end of ,,
hich period he died 2. The deposed John had 
been previously Dlurdered in his prison; but another 
pontiff of the same name ,vas nOlninated in his room in 
985 3 . He, like his successor, Gregory V., '\Vas driven, 
during his pontificate, into exile. by the ante-imperial 
party, and only restored by the arms or influence of the 
German court. In the time, indeed, of the latter of 
these pontiffs, the animosity of the Romans to the 
emperors and their nominees had reached such a pitch 
of exacerbation, that it ,vas proposed by a po,verful party 
anlong them, headed by an intriguing noble named 
Crescentius, to recognise once IIlore the paramount 
lordship of the Grecian ell1pire over the papal city, and 
abjure for ever the supremacy of the Gernlan Cæsars. 
In furtherance of these plans, Gregor)" V. ,vas declared 
deposed, and a Greek prelate (John XVI.) elected by 
the factious to the apostolic see 5. But Otho III., then 
advancing to Dlan'
 estate, espou
ed ,vith zeal the cause 
of the exiled pontiff: ,vho ,vas his near relation. Accom- 


1 Lamb. Scafnab.-Ditmari Chronic. 
2 Herman. Contract. 3 Ibid, 
4 The account of John XVth's flight into Tuscany fronl the 
turbulence of Crescentius, is given by Baronius; but F. Pagi 
(Breviar. t. i. p. 469) professes himself unable to find it in any 
writer earlier than 'Verner Rolwink, who wrote in the 15th century. 
Vide Pistor. Rer. Germ. SSe t. ii. p. 536. Hermannus Contractus 
says of him, that "Clericos suos parvipendens, odia ipsis est 
habitus. " 
5 Annalcs H ildeshemcns. Ditmari Chron. 
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panied by Gregory, he Inade a forcible entry into Rome 
in D98. rrhe Grecian intruder, seized in his flight, ,,,as 
trcated by thp relentlebs Gregory ,vith cruelties and 
indignities too horrible to l11cntion 1; nnù Crescentius, 
havinO" defended hinl:::iclf for SOlne time in the castle of 
o 
St. .\.ngelo, ,yas at length conlpelled to surrender, and 
"
a
 beheaded by the emperor's conlnland 2. 
On Gregory's death, in the following year (999), Otho 
procured tbe non1Ïnation of his tutor, Sylvester II., a 
})crson ,vho, under the nanle of Gerbert, had much dis- 
tinguished himself in the paths of literature; and ,,-hose 
researches in phJsical science had procured hiI}}, ,yith 
the yulgar, the reputation of a nlagician 3. This pontiff: 
consequently, it ,yas ,yho filled the papal chair ,vhen 
the tenth century closed upon the ,vorId; an event 
alnlost immediately succeeded by the extinction of the 
1nale line of the great Otho, in the death of his grand- 
son Otho III., ,yho breathed bis last in January, 1002 4 . 
The gencral darkness and corruption of the period 
,,'hich had thu
 reached its terlnination have been 
already aà verted to. The abuses of the century pre- 
ceding continued unreformed; the nIoraI degradation of 
the clergy had produced a general contenlpt of church 
ordinances alike in themselves and in their flocks. 
The clerical body of Italy, says an indignant bishop5 


1 Linguam cum oculis et naribus amisit. Ditmar.-Ab imperatore 
cæcatus et truncatus deponetur. Annales Hildesh. 
2 Ditmar.-Arnu]ph. Hist. )Iediolan.-Annales Hildesh. 
3 ,rillielm. 
Ialmesburiens. de gestis regum Anglor. lib. ii. c. 10. 
-Ditmar. 
f Sigeb. Gemblac.-Herman. Contract.-Ditmar. 
5 V olumen perpendiculorum Ratherii Veronensis, vel visus cujus
 
dam appensi cum aliis multis in ligno latronis. D'Acher. Spicileg. 
t. i. p. 345. 355 ;-Itinerarium Ratherii Romam euntis, Ibid. t. 
i. p. 3 ï9-384. 
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of this gIoolny time, had sunk so far into habits of seJf- 
indulgence and dissipation, as to be no other,vise dis- 
tinguishable than by the shaving of the head and cro'vn, 
by SOlne slight peculiarities of vestlllent, and by the neg- 
ligent perfornlance of certain rites in the Church, from 
the profane laity around them 1. And these latter 
""ere but too naturalJy induced to make light of those 
menaces of the Divine ,vrath, ,vhich they perceived to 
be, even alllong those to ,vhom they ,vcre entrusted, 
the subjects of habitual contempt 2. Nor could the 
populace in general attach in their tboughts lnuch 
in11)ortance to the censures of the Church, ""hen ,yielded 
by those ,yho, if Church canons had indeed any force, 
,vere thel11selves evidently excomnlunicate 3. 
And the pontiffs, struggling under the shado\v of the 
iInperial po".er for security at honle, ,vere not able, 
even had they been ,villing, to direct their energies to 
the accomplishment of any great or systelnatic reform- 
ation abroad. It does, indeed, at first sight, appear 
a singuJar circulnstance, that the theory of their supre- 
Inacy should have nlaintained itself in undinlinished 
acceptation during this long period of their 1110ral and 


1 U nde ad tantam consuetudo, et majorum eos exempla jam olim 
impulerunt impudentiam, ut soìummodo barbriasio, et verticis cum 
aliquantulâ vestium dissimilitudine, et quod in Ecclesiâ CUln negli- 
gentiâ agunt non par va, unde tamen affectant magis placere mundo 
quam Deo, a ritu distare cos videas laico.-D' Acher. t. i. p. 354. 
2 At cum nos videant ridendo ea quoque legere sæpe, et tam 
obstinatè adversùm talia, tam quam audacter resistere, et rebellione 
contrà Deum publicâ obdurari, si illi talia non curant mirumne 
alieui potest videri ?-ib. p. 353. 
3 U nde et excommunicationes nostras cum absolutionibus parvi 
ducunt, quia quantum intelligere possunt, et nos a sanctis Canonibus 
excomnlunicatos eognoscunt, et ligatu;n neminem ligare vel absolvere 
posse arbitrio proprio cOlnprehenrlunt.-ib. 
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!}olitieal 'Yeakne

. The ::;aU1C Càuses, 11o\,"c\'cr, hy 
,,,hieh that theory had becn lnainl)" brought out, con- 
tinued to operate in upholding it. A variety of 
Inoti \"cs, good or bad, 
till concurred in lending Jnany 
ranks and classes to look with satisfaction to the e"X- 
i
tence of a central and generally controlling ecclesiasti- 
cal lllonarchy. And the n1etropolitans thel11sel\"es, ,vho 
Inight be supposed to feel themselves the most immedi- 
atcly hUlubled by the introduction of such a Dlonarchy 
into the systen1, ,,-ere still often induced to ally theln- 
selves ,yith it as the readiest mode of obtaining a pre- 
ponderance over riyals in hierarchical dignity. "r e find 
Dietrich, l\.rchbi
hop of Treves, soliciting and obtain- 
ing fronl John XIII., in 969, for hiInself and his suc- 
cessors, that precedence alllong the archbishops of 
Gernlan y, ,,,hich ,,-as 1l0'V recognised as connected ,yith 
the privilege of representing, as a legate, the pontifical 
po,ycr 1; though tbe claÏIn to such precedence, ,,,hen 
ad vanced on 
in1Ïlar grounds in the preceding century by 
the son of Charlcnulgne, Drogo, Arch bishop of 
Ietz, had 
Leen reccived \yith 
uch dis
atisfaction, that that prelate, 
for the 
ake of peace, ,vas induced to reJil1qui:=;h it 2. 
Tbe legal1tine systenl bad gradually gro,vn up, frolll 
the necessity experienced by the pontifts, during the 
rcign of the divided Carlovingian sovereigns, of ahnost 
constantly maintaining, at the court of each of these 
priIlce
, ,,,ith ,,,hon1 they were in SOllIe respects so 
closely C0I111ecteò, a confidcll tial representative. Such 
a represcntatiye, ,vhen his office bccalne systematically 
ackllo,vlcòged, participated, of course, to 
onle ex- 


1 Harzhem. Concil. German. t. ii. p. 648. 
2 'Tid. Epistle of Sergius II. appointing DIOgO llis legate. Hard. 
t. iv. p. 1463, et seq q. and the proceedings of the Council of Ver- 
neuil. lIard. t. iv. p. 14 i2. 
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tent, In the ùignity ascribed by the public voice to 
his principaL And ,vhen the theory of the false 
Isidore had fully developed itself: the po""ers \vhich 
the legate, in the IJapal name, asserted bis fight 
to ,yield, ,vere such as to prevent any thing like the 
free exertion of metropolitan authority in any other 
hands than his o\vn. It \vas his business, according to 
the papal vie\v, to sunlluon, at pleasure, to councils the 
general prelacy of the regions \vhich ,vere entrusted to 
his charge; to preside over then}, not\vithstanding the 
presence of the national primates,-to sanction ne\v 
la\ys,-to demand the censure of the s)"l1od upon su
h 
as had offended, and in the event of the synod's dis- 
agreeing \",ith hiln, to appeal to Rome,-to renlove even 
Dletropolitans, if contuluaciously disobedient, from their 
office ;-and to for\vard the decrees of all councils to 
Rome, in order that, if approved of: they lllight be 
sanctioned; and, if other\vise, annulIed, by the supreme 
authority of the successor of St. Petcr 1. 
These extraordinary prerogatives \vere, it is true, 
but slo,vly, and to the last but inlperfectly, ackno".- 
ledged by the nations. But by the end of the tenth 
century their general tenor \,.as so far understood and 
admitted, that not only did nlany primates, like Die- 
trich, eagerly barter their O\V11 independent character 
for one ,vhich implied a continual dependence upon 
Rome; but even a secular king, Stephen of IIungary, 
conceived that he strengtl)ened his authority over his 
ne\vlr-converted subjects, by obtaining from Sylvester 
II. the perll1ission to cOlllbine his regal title ,vith that 
of legate of the apostolic see 2. 


1 Cantelius de l\ietrop. Urbium hist. pt. i. diss. iv. p. 65. 
2 Bonfinii Rerum Hungaric. decade ii. lib. i. p. L 1 9 ;-Cantel. 
. 
in loc. citato 
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\ rith regard, illdeeù, to the papal connexion ,,'ith 
tcmporal sovereigns, it lllay be renlarked, that the 
restoration of the empire by O1.ho not only displayed 
the pontift
 once rllore to tbe ,,"orld, in the ceremony 
of coronatioll, as the besto,vers of the inlperial dignity, 
Lut tendcd to countenance the feeling, then gro,ving, in 
the public Inind, ,vhich ultimately led Dlen to regard 
the papal See a
 the legitinutte disposer of all the 
throncs and dignities of earth. The feudal ideas ,,-hich 
".ore no\\- spreading themselves over Europe accus- 
tOlned mankind to a gradation of authorities arising in 
progressive &tages above each other; each in its pJace 
COD1DJanding that belo\v it and obeying that above it. 
The sillall landholder held his property under a lord 
,,,bo "'3'S in SODle sense his imlnediate sovereign; that 
lord again ,,-as in his turn the vassal to a greater baron; 
the baron o\ved a species of aHegiance to the duke or 
margr::n-e of the province; and it ,vas this last digni- 
tary alone \vho o\ved the undivided duties of a subject to 
the cro,vß. To lllinds familiar ,yith this state of things, 
tIle exaltation of one throne in "r estern Europe to 
pre-eD1incnt dignity, \yould Seell1,-eVen independently 
of recollections of the past,-like the exaltation of its 
occupant to a kind of paralnount lordship over other 
sovereign
; a vague and shado,,"y suzerainty, but 
one ,vhich harmonized too well with tbe ecclesiastical 
supremacy already ascribed by tbe "r estern Church to 
one paraluount head, not to find a place, in the current 
creed of the day, by it:, side. And, ".hen this had 
become the case, the pope, in placing the diadem upon 
the hnperial b1'o\,,", appeared to the general apprehension 
as the di
penser, not of one nlonarchy alone, but of 
the united sovereignties,-the collectiyc dignities,-of 
"... estern Europe, represented by their head. 
13 
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Under these circr:.1nstauces, ,vp find that tho po,verful 
I-Iugh Capet, founder of the dynasty ,vhich has ruled 
France from his days to our o,vn, having procured, 
through his prelates, the deposition of a Rhenlish 
arch bishop, ,vas so anxious to conciliate J ohu XV. and 
to procure his sanction to the lneasure, that, in an 
epistle to the pontiff; in ,vhich he assured hinI that no 
step had been taken in violation of his apostolic pre- 
rogati ve, the king offered to proceed to Grenoble, and, if 
John ,,
ould agree to 111eet. him there, to recei \
e him 
\vith all honour, and to subn1Ït the case in question to 
his authoritative decision 1. 
During the same pontificate it is, that the first 
recorded instance occurs, of the practice, after\vards so 
frequent, of canonization by the authority of a pope 
and council of the Ron1an province. J ohl1 XV., in 
993, added to the saintly calendar the name of Ulrich 
bishop of Augsburg, \"ho had died in 973 2, thus actiug, 
as he expressed it, "by the authority of the blessed 
Pete!, prince of Apostles," and exerting a ne,\" species 
of prerogatiye, as the one visible head of the con1n1U- 
nity of the faithful, the "bishop of the holy Roman 
Catholic and Apostolic Church 3." 
And though, not\vithstanding the hUlllble tone as- 
sUll1ed by l1ugh Capet, John ,vas not, it should SeelTI, 
able to settle to his entire satisfaction the business of 
the R.hemish archbishop, on ,vhich that monarch had 
addressed hiD1; Jet the general deference of France to 
the papal authority ,vas strikingly displayed ill the fol- 
lo,ving pontificate of Gregory V. Robert, the son and 


1 Nihil nos contra apostolatum vestrum eglsse scimus.-Hard. 
t. vi. pt. i. p. 730. 
2 J-Ierman. Contract. 3 Hard. t. vi. pt. i. p. 7"27. 
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5Ucccssor of IIugh on the Gallic throne, had Inarl'ie(l 
Bertha, daughter of Conrad king of Burgundy 
 hi
 
union ,,,ith ,,,hOI11 ,,'as uncanonical, hoth on the ground 
of cOIl
anguinity, and hecause Robert had contracted 
".hat the Church considered a spiritual relationship ".ith 
Bertha, bv hayin cr undertaken the office of !!odfather to 
01 0 
 
onp of her children Ly }}er forIner hushand. Incensed 
bJ this gro!'s violation of eccle
ia
tical discipline, Gre- 
gory, ,,"hen restored to Ronle by the arms of Otbo III. 
in UD8, ventured, in council, to declare this royalluar- 
riage yoid; to cOillinalld the parties ,yho had contracted 
it to sepnrate frolll each other; and to declare the arcll- 
hi
hop of Tours, ,,-110 had celebrated the inegal ccrelnony, 
as "en as all the bishops ,,,ho had countenanced it by 
their pre
ellce, excluded froin the conlnlunion of the 
Church, until tl
ey should haye nlade fitting satisfaction to 
the apostolic see 1. The haughty prince at first defied the 
pontift
 and disobeyed his sentence; but ,,-hen Gregory 
declared him excommunicate, and Lis kingdoln under 
an interdict 2,-the nrst instance of such a n1easure in 
Frallce,-the scene ,,,as soon changed. The astonished 
Robert beheld hilllself deserted by all, and his court 
con verted into a 
olitude. T\vo faithful dotnestics alone 
ren}ained near hin1, to minister to his '\.ant
; and even 
tbese, ayoiding his touch as infected, thre\v every plate 
and vessel out of ,,'hich he had eaten or drunk, into the 
fire 3. Under these circunlstanccs the king felt that he 
had no 
ourse left but SUbluission; he disnlissed Bertha 
frollI hi
 arnlS, and obtained, by his hUlniliation, the 
pardon of the aposto1ic see. 


1 Harduin. t. vi. pt. i. p. 73G. 
2 Rist. Franc. Fragm. ex veteri exemplari Floriacensi, apnù Du- 
c1wsne, t. iv. p. H3. 
3 Damiani lib. ii. {'po À \'. ad D{'sir1erium. 
\ OL. I. 11 
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In the attainnlent of a result so ilnportallt to the 
po,ver of that see, Gregory V. \vas, no doubt, materially 
aided by the indignant feeling, \"hich the king's cond nct, 
opposed as it ,vas to recognised and respected la,vs, had 
excited in the minds of his subjects. He \va
, lllore- 
over, encouraged to strike the b]o\v by the countenance 
and support of his patron Otho III., ,vho ,vas present 
at his Roman council, and approved of its decrees. And 
,,
hen w'e take this last circulnstance into consideration, 
the proceeding, vie,,"ed as a ,,'hole, may be thought to 
indicate alike the nlaturit.y of the system, \vhich con- 
centrated the general Church's po,ver of discipline in 
one pontiff's hands, and the danger, to \vhich that 
system had llO'V gi '''en birth, that such a pontiff himself 
111ight be nlade, by circulllstances, the creature of a 
secular sovereign, and thus in effect transfer the ,,,hole 
spiritual government of the Church, into hands \vhich 
bore no apostolical commission to adnlinister it. 
Upon the death, ho,veyer, of Otho III., and the extinc- 
tion, in his person, of the imperial Saxol1line, that danger 
might seem, for a ,,,hile, to disappear. The nobles of 
Germany, on that event, elected to their vacant throne a 
Bavarian prince, Ilenry 11. 1 But, though they intended 
that this election should virtually confer the Italian 
and imperial cro\vns, as ,veIl as that of their own coun- 
try, the Italians, discontented \vith their vassalage to 
a foreign people, conceived that the juncture presented 
a favourable opportunity for the recovery of their 
national independence. They selected, consequently, 
as their king, one Ardoin, marquis of Ivrea; and, 
thouO'h their Ilolllinee ,vas not able to stand in the 
b 
field against Ilenry, when the latter advanced to Pavia, 


1 Herman. Contract 
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and there receivcd the iron cro\yn l -L3th l\Iay, 1004,- 
fronl the hands of the archbi
hop of l\Iilan; Jct, a') the 
GcruJan Iuonarch ".as r-,oon recaIle(1 across the 1\lp
, 
and detained sonIC Jears on their northern side, by 
difficulties arising froni the novelty of his regal 
po".cr, .l\rùoill ".as enabled to lllaintain, during that 
time, a precarious donlinion in northern Italy. Ilon1e 
,vas therefore severeù, for a sea
on, frolll all direct conl- 
mUllicatioll ,vith the GerDIan sovcreigns. But the 
papacy, long u
ed to lean for support on their iInperial 
sceptrc, had now., if ,ve nlay so speak, no substantive 
po\ycr of its 0\\"11. The aristocratic and denlocratic 
t
lction , ,,,hoDl the authority of thc Othos had often 
failed to keep do,vn, no\v that this authority \yas 
renloved, ,\v(\re control1ed by their mutual rivalry alone. 
Sylvester II. died in 1003, the year follo,ving that of 
the last Otho's decease; and the three follo,ving popes, 
.JohnX'TI.,-June 1003,-JohllX'TII.,-Dec. 1003,- 
and Sergius IV .,-1 009,-\vere the creatures and non1i- 
nees of such nobles or p( pulaI' leaders, as could obtain in 
turn a llloinentary preponderance in the distracted cit).. 
TIenedict 'TII I., the successor of Sergius, ,yas elected in 
] 0] 2, through the influence of the family of thp countR 
of Tu
("nlun1, ,,-ith ".hich he ,vas conne
ted,-a tinnily 
,,,hich, as it ,yas pre-en1Ïnent in po\ver anlong the 
I
oman aristocracy, had already exercised on Inauy occa- 
sions a preponderating influence over the papal elec- 
tions and no,v attained the pO"'E:r, ,,'hich it for 
Ollle 
tinle Inaintaineù, of virtual IlOlllinatioll. The ROinans, 
it is true, indignant at its dOlllÍnation, and disliking its 
nominee, rose a!rainst Benedict in the ycar follo\\'in o ' that 
'-J Of 0 
of his election, and compeJled hin1 to fly frOll] the city; 


1 Herman. Contract. 
II 
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,,,hile a lTIOre popular ecclesiastic, Gregory Ly naTne, 
,vas installed in his roonl. Dut IIenry II., having sur- 
Dlounted his difficulties illGerlnanJ, ,yas no,,' prepared to 
move once l110re into Italy. Applied to by the fugitive 
Benedict for assistance, he gladly elnbraced the oppor- 
tunity of strengthening his iuterest at l
ol11e, by the 
alliance of a party, so po\yerful there as ,vas the house 
of Tuscululli. Triulnphant oyer hi
 rival .L\rdoin, he 
appeared \vith bis arn1J' before Roule, ,,,here he found 
all opposition fall before hÏln, and received the iUlperial 
erO\\11, frOll) the hands of the pontiff ,,,honl he had 
l'estored, on the 14th of February 10] 4 1 . AHd, as 
l\.rdoin, shortly after this event, ,,"as induced by ill 
health to retire into a Ulonastery, Henry's title coutin- 
ued undisputed in Italy during tbe relnainder of hi
 life, 
llot\vithstanding the general repugnance of the Italians 
to a Gerlnan nlaster. As, ho,vever, he ,,,as conlpelled 
to pass the greater part of his reign to the north,vard 
of the Alps, his authoritJ', ill his southern kingdom, '"as 
but in1perfectly obeyed; and, in ROine itself: he ,,,as 
only strong in the po\yer of his aristocratic allies, 
the chiefs of the fan1Ïly of Tusculun1. "Tith pontifical 
elections he had no opportunity, subsequently to his 
coronation, of interfering, as he and Benedict 'TIlT. 
died ,yitbin a fe,v days of Lach other, in J ul y ] 024 2. 
On the death of the latter, the partizans of the Tusculan 
fanlÎly, secured, by the vacancy of the iInperial throne, 
fronl nlonarchical interferencp., and superior to opposition 
fronl any other quarter, procured the election of the 
deceased pontiff's brother, ,vho already bore the titles 
of duke and senator of ROIne, and ,yho nssunled, as 


1 Iferm
n. Contract. 
igeb. Gcrnblac. 


2 Herman. Contract. 
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pope, the uarne of John X\TIII. 1 '"rhe elcction is 
aid 
to have been cOJnpa
sed by bribery aud other unjustifi- 
:lb]c u)cans; a statel11e11t, ,,-hich the character of the 
f:lInily in C}lH.,
tion, and of the object of their choice, 
rcnders too probable. .John, as nlay be inferred from 
the nature of his foriller titles, ,,-as a hlYIUan to the (lav 
w 
 
of hi
 papal consecration 2; and so little did he, after 
that cvent, regard either the obligatiolls of his ne,,' 
character, or the dignity uf the "'-ee over ,yhich he ha(1 
been ChO"-Cll to pre
ide, that he expressed his readiness, 
in co}),;ideration of a large sUln of lnolley to be ren1Ïtted 
to hÎIn hy the Greek Enlperor Basil, to rerognise the 
right of the Greeiall I>atriarch to the title of æcumellic, 
or uni ycrsal, bishop; a title against ,vhich, frOI11 the 
tilHe of its a
suIllption by their Eastern brethren, the 
pOpèS had not ceased to protest; and ,vhich the)' could 
not, indeed, haye aùn1Ïtted, ,yithout acquiescing in the 
degradation of their 0''"11 see to a secondary and de- 
pendent rank in the hierarchy of the Church. But 
thp fame of this disfrraceful transaction had no sooner 
beell bruited abroa
 than the universal bur
t of indig- 
nation, ,vhich it excited alnong the churchnlen of the 
"Test, prc' ented the profligate pontiff fron1 putting his 
de
ign in exeéution 3. 
rIlle Ccnnans, upon the death of I Ienr)" II., ,rho left 
110 i

ue, elected, as their sovereign, Conraù, 
urluLnled 


I Herman. Contract. This pontiff is also styled John XVIII. 
by lIarduin, but there is some uncertainty respecting his proprr 
numeral designation. F. Pa
i reckons him John XIX. and llaronius 
John XX. 
À I
argitione pecuniæ, repelltè ex laicali ordine neophytus consti- 
tutus præslll. . . . ex laico, (nefas dictu,) est transformatus in Papam. 
Yid. Baron. .Annal. ad alPl. ct GlaLer Uodulph. 
3 If ugo Fl:\\'iu iac. 
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the SaIic, duke of }1'ranconia, a prIIlce of illustrious 
descent, but slllall possessions '. lIe ascended the 
throne as Conrad 11. 2 , and becallle the progenitor of 
that line of sovereigns ,vhich filled the imperial throne 
during one of the most momentous periods in the 
annals of the Church and of the ,yorld. For, though a 
po,yerfuI party in Italy, impatient of German rule, had 
upon IIenry II.'s decease, offered their cro,vn in the first 
place to Robert, king of France, and then to 'Villiam, 
duke of l\.quitain, yet tbese princes both shrunk froDl the 
precarious dignity; and the malcontents ,vere forced to 
acquiesce in the councils of those of their countrJrnen 
,,,ho had deputed to the German court, Heribert, the 
po\verful archbishop of 
Ii1an, ,vith the proffer of their 
cro\vn 3. Conrad, as a ne\vly elected sovereign, ",vas 
surrounded ,vith difficulties in his o,vn country. lIe 
contrived, ho,vever, to lead an arlny across the Alps in 
1026; he received, in the spring of that year, the 
Ita1ian cro,vn, at l\Iilan; and at Easter, in the year 
folIo,ving, that of the elnpire ,vas placed, by John 
XVIII., upon his head, in the presence of the great 
Canute, king of England and Denmark 4 , and of Rudolf, 
king of Burgundy, ,,,ith the former of which sovereigns 
Conrad concluded a treaty for the marriage of his son 


1 'Vippo de vita Chunradi Salici. llerman. Contract. 
2 Of Germany. As sovereign of Italy, he was Conrad I. It may 
be as well to mention here, that throughout this work the German 
sovereigns are spoken of by the numerical designations which they 
bore in German y. 
3 Wippo de vita Chunradi. 
4 Vide Cnutonis Epistola ad Anglos, ape 'Villie]m. !\1:a]mesburiens. 
de Gestis Reg. Anglor.lib. ii. c. 11.-I-Ierman. Contract.-'Vippo.- 
Hard. t. vi. pt. i. p. 845.-0tton. Frising. Episc. Chronic. I. iv. 
c. 29. 
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I [eHr), after,yards Ilenry [11., ,,-ith the Dalli
h prince'::) 
daughter CUlLelilld. 
Conrad the Salic \'"as a prince I)osscssed of great 
abilities, and of peculiar tact in the science of govern- 
ment. The smallness of his hereditary possessions 
llladp it difficult for him to support the dignity of his 
crO"ïl; and the spirit of di
order, ,,
hich prevailed during 
his reign to a frightful extcnt, taxed, to the utmost, hi
 
prudence and his energies. But, by a consistency of 
plan, and by a happy 111ixture of firmness and concili- 
ation in conducting thp struggles in '\vhich he '\vas en- 
gaged, Conrad surnlounted the obstacles before hin1; 
he secured, in spite of po\verful opponents, the e
tablish- 
n1cllt of hi
 family on the throne; and, if he ,vas not 
able to appease in his o\\
n time, tbose troubles '\vhich 
had arisen fro III the \,-eakuess or mismauagen1ent of 
forn1cr goyernmcnts, he laid the foundation for a 1110re 
ordedy organization of society, by his labours in sJs- 
tematizillg and perfecting that feudal code, '\vhich had 
no,v become, as it \vore, the common l:1\V of his empire, 
hut" hich received through hin1 the precision and clear- 
lle
s of statutary legislation J. 
'"fhe causes in ,,-bich t.])e systeJn of fiefs originated, it 
is not necessary here to di
cu

. "Thate-ver these 111a y 
hnxe becn, it i
 evident that such a system could not 
long exÌEt ,\-ithout undcrgoing a considerable lnodifica- 
tion of its original spirit and charact
r. '"fhe bond of 
kindred, or the Jlloral tie:-- of gratitude or affection, \\"hich 
in its origin had bound individual grantors and grantees 
of land to each other, had of course a tendencr to gro\v 


1 "Erat itaque Conradus iste armis strenuus, consilio providus, 
sapicntiâ florens, peritns et jure cÎ\.ili et in religione Christianâ 
rlevotus. .'-Gotf. Viterb. ape ristor. Rerum Germ. SS. to ii. p. :J;J I. 
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feebler and feebler \vith each succeeding generation. 
Superiors, therefore, as tinle \vent on, \vere sonletinles 
induced to treat their inferiors in feudal relationship 
\yith a severity and oppression un kno\vn in the infancy 
of that connexion. And \vhile the s} steIn \YfiS tra- 
ditional and unsettled, the lord might, if he so pleased, 
tyrannize over his vassal, by demanding of hÏ1n unrea- 
sonable and extraordinary sel'vices, and, if these \vere 
refused, deprive hin] of his fief at "Till. But to the 
gro\vth of these evils, Conrad the Salic strenuously 
opposed himself. Through his regulations, first in Italy, 
and then else\rhere, fiefs of the ordinary kind ,vere 
recognised as descending frollI father to son; the ser- 
vices to be rendered by their holders \VCl'e defined, and 
regulated according to the precedents of the past; and 
the lord ,vas prohibited from either demanding more, 
or expelling his vassal frOln his land, \vithout a kind 
of legal process and conviction of guilt. These arrange- 
111ents \\
ere productive both of security to the subject, 
aud of authority to the crO\\Tn. The elnpire, under 
theIn, assullled a more l"egular constitutional organiza- 
tion; the antagonist po".ers, if \ye may so call theIn, of 
society, ,vere brought into a species of contact ,vith 
each other, conduciye to their ,general equilibriulIl; and 
Conrad thus, though he died, in 1039 \ in the Inidst of 
,val'S and discord, bequeathed to his son, Henry III., the 
foundations of an authority, 1l10re solid than had been 
enjoJed by allY of his l)redecessors upon the German 
throne. 
The Church, like the estates of secular society, acquired 
security for her possessions under Conrad'
 s\vay: he 
sa \v, in the baronial inlportance of her prelates and 


1 I-Ierman. Contract.-Lamb. Scafnab.- \Vippo.-Sigcb. Gemblac. 
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aLbot
, a countcrpoi
e tu the formidable po,vcr of his 
unru]
y sccular aristocracy; and he therefore ,yil]ingly 
enriehc(l thcn), by distributing anlong thenl the lands 
,,'hich during his reign, through the attainder of thcir 
holders, bccalllc forfeited to his cro,vn. But it ,vas, 
unfortunately, too exclusivcly as it political body, that 
he contenlplated the holy in
titution; and an1Ïd the 
straits to ,,,hich he "
as reduced by the smallness of 
his revcnues, he ,,,as induced so far to forget the sacrcd- 
ue-..s of the pastoral rnission, as habitually to receive 
pecuniary presents of considerable value fronl those 
,,'hon1 hc selected for vacant sees or abbeys, thus 

anctioning and extending, by his example, the baleful 
practice of that unhallo,ved traffic by ,,-hich the Church 
had been so long polluted, and ,vhich the enactnlcnts 
of councils, and the indignant denunciations of in(1i- 
vidual prelates, had in vain sought to put do".n, fronl 
the dals of Charlenlagnp to his O'Vl1. 
The policy, therefore, of this able Dlonarch, tended 
not only to strengthen and consolidate the feudal 
systenl in general, and the po,,'er of the feudal monarch 
in particular, hut also to incorporate, or,-if the ex- 
pression l11ay be ano"
ed,-to Inelt, the C
hurch into that 
sJstcm, 80 a
 to render her an essential and inseparable 
portion of it,-to subject her to all its la,,'s,-and to 
associate her in all its destinies ;-a process rendered 
thc In ore easy of acco111plisllluent" by that forgetfulness 
of her rcal nature and spiritual prcrogative
 ,vhich ,vas 
induced in luell's Inillds by thp constant spectacle of an 
unholy traffic in her sacred offices. .A..nd in succeeding 
to his father's po,ver, I [enry III., as though by ncces
ity, 
succecded also to the task of ,,"orking ont these tenden- 
cic
 in practice, and of cOlnpleting and filling up the 
shado,,'y outlillc
 \\'hieh Conrad had iIlJperfectlv traced. 
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It is, consequently, by the accession of the former of 
these prillces to po,ver, that a definite form may be 
considered to have been given to that great contest 
,yhich ,viII forIn the principal subject of the follo\ving 
pages. The ,,,hole history, indeed, of the iInperial 
Franconian line is that of one long struggle bet".een 
tbe 'Vestern Church, as represented by the papacy, and 
the principle of a feudal classification of society, ,vhich, as 
maintained by Conrad and bis descendants, threatened 
to reduce bel' to the state of a merely human and sub- 
ordinate institution. On the importance and results of 
that contest it ,vere premature here to dilate. Its 
general nature has been thus briefly alluded to, in order 
that, as the narration proceeds, it may be seen to ,vhat 
the course of events from this time ,vas tending, and 
,vhat ,vas the bearing of each occurrence, on the 
develoPlnent of that approaching crisis, ,vhich ,vas 
destined definitively to fix the position of the Church 
in feudal Europe. 
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CIIDSE:\"-COC:\CIL OF CLE:\IENT II. AG.u
ST SUIONY-HE...
RY RETUR.
S TO 
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,V ITII the internal affairs of Rome, or of her Church, 
Conrad the Salic, engaged as he \-ras in other parts of 
his empire, had little opportunity directly to interfere. 
And his son IIenry ,vas, for several years after his 
acces:--ion, too much occupied in Germany, to cross the 
A Ips in quest of the imperial diadelll. The imperious 
and licentious house of Tusculum, therefore, continued 
to control hoth the city and the papacy ,vith an 
arbitrary 8,,,ay. And upon the death of John XVIII., 
in 1033, so little regard did his brother, the head of 
that potent family, deem it necessary to pay to appear- 
ances, that he directed tbe election and con
ecration of 
his son Thcophylact l ; a boy not III ore, according to SOllIe 
authorities, than ten or t,velve years old 2. The unhappy 
youth 
'as consecrated under the nalne of Benedict IX. 


1 IIerman. Contract. 
2 Puer ferrne deeellnis.-Glaber ape F. Pagi Breviar. t. i. p. 500. 
Ordinatus quidam puer annorum circiter duodecim contra jus, fasquc, 
quem scilicet sola pecunia auri ct argenti plus commendavit, 
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and soon exelnplified the unfitness of the selection by 
the giddy and lu'ecipitous lnanner in ,yhich, as soon as 
his years adn1itted it, he plunged into every species of 
debauchery and crime. The disgust excited by Lis 
proceedings gre\v at length too general to be controlled 
by the interest or authority of his family; anrl t.he 
}{omans, in 1038, drove the young pope fron1 his see. 
The ell1peror Conrad, ho\vcver, ,vas then in Italy, and 
still anxious for the lnaintenance of friendly relations 
bet,,-een the Tusculan house and himself. lIe there- 
fore nlarched upon Rome, a city \-rhich he had llOt 
visited since the period of his coronation; and Benedict 
,vas restored. But the unfortunate Inan failed to profit 
by the ,yarning thus given hÎl11, continuing to disgrace 
his pontificate \vith every species of crime 1, and 
fall1iIiarizing hilTIself: it is said, even \vith adultery and 
lllurder 2. And at length, as if determined to outrage 
public feeling to thp utlnost, he had the madness to 
think of nlarrJing his first-cousin, the da1lghter of a 
noblell1an nanled Gerard de Saxo. The father, ,yhell 
the project ,,-as conlmunicated to him, at once declared it 
ÎIllpracticable, except upon the condition that Benedict 
,vould, in the first instance, resign the popedoln; in 
,,-hich event Gerard hoped that the po\ver of papal 
110111Ïnation might be "yreste(l frolll the Tusculan falnily, 
and fall into the hands of hilIlself and the party alllong 


quam ætas aut sanctitas. Ibid. But respecting this extreme youth, 
or rather childhood, of Benedict IX. when appointed, there seen1S to 
exist some doubt. There is, unhappily, nune with resppct to the 
infamy of his subsequent conduct. 
1 Cujus vita quam turpis, quam fæda, quam que execranda exti- 
terit, horresco referre.- Victor III. dialog. 
2 Post multa turpia adulteria ct homicidia maniLllS suis perpe- 
trata, postremo &c.- Bonizo, ap.. CEfel. t. ii. p. 801. 
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the noLles to \,.hich he helonged. But in this he ""as 
di
appoÌIltp(1. 13eneùict, intent on acco1npli
hing his 
Inarriagé, ,,'as prepared to reHnquish his dignity; hut 
ill
tc[l(l of aùandoning it to the faction of his intended 
father-in-Ia", 1}(
 enteretl into conllllunication ,yith the 
archpriest of 1101ue by llal11e John Gratianucs, ,,,ho ex- 
pres
cd bilnself ready to giye binl a large sun1 if he 
,,"ouId declare hinlself ul1,,'orthy of the pontificate, and 
abdicate it. Gratianus ".as a n1
Ul ,,,110, in those bad 
tÎInes, ,,,as con
idereù 1110re than ordinarily religious I : 
he had lived free fronl the gross vices by ,vhich thp 
clergy ,,"ere too generally disgraced; but he bad availed 
hÏ1n
elf of the high repute ,yhich this circun1
tance llaù 
procured hinl, to anULSS sufficient money for the schen1e 
\\'hich he no,,,, attelllpted,-a 8l'henle ,yhich, if '\"e gi \'e 
hin) credit for purity of intention, betokens unques- 
tionahly the grossest ignorance of the limits of sa- 
cerdotal duty. This ,vas, to exalt bin1self to the 
papaey, and, in 80 doing, to a

ert, in opposition to the 
aristocracy, the long dorn1allt right of the Ronlan clergy 
and people to a free election of thcir spiritual pastor. 
lIe persuaded Benedict, therefore, not indeed to resign 
pr()fe

edlJ" in his favour, bat to rcsign nt a tinle in 
,,"hich, having clnployed the relnaillder of his treasure 
in purcha
ing the support of influential ROlnans, he 
,,-as tolerabIJ sure of being elected to 
ucceed hin1. 
This took place accordingly; and Benedict, in 1044, 
having received the 
tipulated price 2, consecrated ,,'ith 
hb o\\-n hands his successor, by the BaIne of Grcgory 'Tl. 


1 Qui tunc maglli lueriti putabatllr.-Bollizo, 1. c. Qui tunc in 
urbe religiosior cæteris c1ericis videbatur.- Yictor II I. dial. iii. 
2 Quia, v<;>luptati deditus, ut Epicurus magis quam ut pontifex 
yi\"('re malebat.- Victor 111. dial. 
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But Gerard and his party, indignant at this frustra- 
tion of their hopes, refused to ackno\vledge the trans- 
action; and on the assuluption that the papal chair "-as 
vacant, nOlninated to it J ol1n, bishop of Sabina, ,,-ho 
gave them a considerable sum for his elevation, and 
,vllo assumed the name of Sylvester III.] The po,ver, 
ho\vever, of the house of Tusculunl \,"'as still formidable. 
Benedict, finding his intended spouse ,,-ithheld from hiIn, 
and not feeling hiInself bound in honour by his bargain 
\",ith Gratianus, after an absence of three months, rp- 
appeared in Rome and asserted his forlner pretensions. 
But though he succeeded in occupying the Lateran 
palace, he \\"as not able to drive either of his COIn peti- 
tors entirely out of the city. The ,vorld, therefore, 
beheld for sonle tilne the shanleful spectacle of three 
self-styled Popes, opposed to each other, living at thp 
saDIe time in different palaces, and officiating at differ- 
ent altars of the papal city: Bene
:ict performing the 
sacred functions of his office in the Lateran; Gregory 
in St. Peter's; and Sylvester in the Church of Santa. 
l\iaria l\Iaggiore. The degradation of the once hon- 
oured chair of the A postle had no\v reached its c1Ïlnax. 
The scandal of these proceedings excited a general cry 
of indignation; and as the corruption and disorganiza- 
tion of all classes of Roman 
ociety seemed to preclude 
the possibility of any refornl originating at hOlne, the 
eyes of many ,vere ,vistfully turned to\vards Germany, 
as tbe only quarter froll1 ,vhich a relnedy for these 
dreadful evils could be looked for 2. 
A verse as the Ronlans usually, and naturally, \vere to 
Teutonic control, the name of the young and energeti
 
IIenry III., ,vho no\v filled his father Conrad'
 throne, 


I Bonizo, 1. c. 


:i I3onizo. 
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hcc:unc fallliliar in their Inouth'3 as that of a desired 
and expected deliverer; and in a rhythmical saying 
".hich pasBed fronl UIouth to 11louth, h(\ ,va
 implored 
to COlne, and, as the ,-icegcrent of the Alnlighty, to an- 
nul the unnatural union ,vhich connected three hus- 
bands ,vith a bingle bride 1. 
But the 1110narch thus appealed to ,vas occupied by 
,yars ,yith revolted nobles or neighbouring nations, anù 
unable, during the year 1045, to attelnpt an expe- 
dition into Italy. The factions, therefore, continued 
to rage in the distracted city of St. Peter; and though 
that of Gregory, after some little tiIne, seemed to pre- 
ponùerate oyer its antagonists, yet its chief found 
bÍlnself cOD1pelled to propi,tiate his rival Benedict by 
})ernlitting him to retain that portion of the papal 
rcyenues ,vhich ,vas derived fron1 England 2. And 
through this CirCUll1stancc, as "-ell as the further 
ùilllinution of the incollle of the see ,,-hich resulted 
froll1 the opposition of SJI vester, and the genera] 
results of the struggle, Gregory found his pecuniary 
resource
 111iserably inadequate to the preseryation 
either of dignity in his governnlel1t or of order in thp 
city 3. No pilgrin1 could 1l0'V approach the apostolie 


1 Una Sunamitis nupsit tribus maritis, 
Rex Henrice, Omnipotentis vice, 
Solve connubium triforme dubium. 
Y"id. A.nnalista Saxo ad ann. 
2 Otto Frisingens. vi. c. 32. This historian, not a contemporary 
one, is evidently in error in describing the Archpriest John and 
Gregory VI. as different persons.- Vide F. Pagi Breviar. t. i. p. 
504. 
3 Præter pauca oppida vicina, et oblationes fidelium, pene nihil 
haberet, quo se sustentaret.-'Villielm. 1\lalmesb. de gestis regum, 
lib. ii. c. 13. 
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threshold \vithout fear of falling into the hallùs of the 
robbers and 111urderers ,,'110 infested the city and its 
ncighbourhood I; and Gregory, to subdue and cha'3tise 
thenl, found it necessary, not only to 11lailltain a stand- 
ing body of troops, but repeatedly to put hinlself at 
their hpad, and to proceed in person to the capture or 
the slaughter of these outrageous offenders. lIe first 
expelled thenl frolll the sacred IÎ1ni ts of St. Peter's ; 
then carried his arnlS further, and cleared the neigh- 
bouring to,vns and roads fronl thcir lual':luding banùs 2. 
And ,vhen the incongruity of these ,varlike lu"oceedings 
,,,ith the sacred duties of the pontifical office raised an 
outcry against hÏIn, his partizans Inet it by the singular 
expedient of supplying him ,vith a coadjutor, in the 
person of Laurence, Arehbishol) of Anlalfi; a prelate 
,vho for his assertion and enforcenlent of ecclesiastical 
prerogative and ùiscipline, had been banished froln his 
archbishopric 3, by Guaimar, prince of the city. Lau- 
rence, it ,vas agreed, should officiate for the pontiff in 
the offices of the Church, and should carryon the 
general business of the papal governluent, ,vhile his 
l)rincipal 111ight still devote hilnself to his active, but 
unpriestly, labours in the arnleù enfOrCe111ent of public 
tranquillity. Such an arrangement, as Gregory ,,'as an 
unlettered nIan, probably suited hilll better than ,vould 
have done a partition of duties of an opposite kind. 
"Thile, by the non1Ïnation of the archbishop, those of 
Gregory"s partizans ,vbo ,vere anxious for a reforn1 of 


1 In medio foro sicarii vagahanlur . . . Super ipsa corpora aposto- 
lorunl et martyrum, supra sacra altaria, gladii nudabantur, et obla- 
tiones accedcntium vix dun1 appositæ de manibus abripiebantur.- 
'ViII. 
laln1esb. l. c. 
2 'ViII. 
lalmesb. l. c. 
3 Ughelli ltalia Sacra, t. vii. p. 195. C'dit. Col<:'t. 
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the Church, secur('(l the services of a strict and able 
prelate to,yard the accomplislnnent of their de
igns I. 
1 1 'or unlettered as he ".a
, and un\vorthy 35 ha(l been 
the nlotlc of his exaltation, G.regory VI. 
eems to have 
been supported against his ri va Is ùy ,,,hatevcr of high 
feeling or catholic principle yet existed in the papal 
city. .L\ 
cbo()l ,yas no,v gro,,-ing up, at. Rome and else- 
,,'here, of }nen ,,-ho, disgusted ,,'itb the outrageous cor- 
ruptions of the Church, pined for her rcfornlation; and 
,,"ho, at the 
anle tÏ1nc, felt that such refornlation, to be 
c

èntiaI and pernlanent, must be connected ,,'ith hel" 
liberation froIn the thraldolu in \yhich 
he h3d long 
been heJ(l to regal or ari!"\tocratical po,ycr. The suprenlc 
fUllctionR of her internal government having beconH\- 
fiS thougb by the general consent of the co]]ective epi- 
sropacy of the ,V cst,-elltrusted to the pope, they 
a"T 
that the vigour of her administration 111ust ùe crippled 
throughout, if the pontiff continued either the dcpenù- 
ent nonlinee of a Gern13JI monarch, or the creature of 
a Tusculan eount. They beheld the spirit of feudali
ln 
gradually draw'iug the hierarchies of the dificrent 
nations of Europe nlore and lllore into its system, and 
confounding their spiritual character \vith the secu- 
larities nround thenl. .L\nd they could not hut regard, 
under existing circuu)stances, the interference of 
IIenry, as an event likely to consolidate that S).steln, 
by sultlccting the papacy to a thraldonl 11101"0 cOlllpletc 
than it had at any prceeding period experienced. 
"Then, therefore, Gregory 'TI., under the most. nIl- 


1 Laurentius, Amalfitanæ sedis archiepiscopus, qui potens in 
1itteris ac biglossus, Græcè novcrat et Latini>, et, quod longè præ- 
stantius est, laudabilis vitæ claritate pollebat,-Petr. Damian. in 
vita S. Odilnnis 


YOLo T. 
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propitious circull1stances, l]ad succeeded in re
toring the 
appearance, if not the substance, of a canonical election 
by the ROluan clergy and people, he had ùra \\'11 these re- 
fornlers, by a strong attraction, to his side; as in the 
success of his cause had becolne involved a practical 
illustration of their leading principle. IIis competitors 
they 'v ere, on all accounts, anxious to oppose; and when, 
as \ve have mentioned, they had put the yirtual adminis- 
tration of the Church into the hands of Laurence, ,,,h01l1 
they trusted and revered, they ,yillingly forgot the errors, 
the ignorance, and the sinlplicity, of her nominal goyer- 
nor, and endeavoured to persuade themselves that his 
pontificate ,,",ould prove a distinguished era of eccle- 
siastical refornl]. 
They ',,"ere, ho\vever, soon a,vakened fronl the dreaU1 
in \vhich they thus hastily iudulged. Henry III., having 
at length satisfactorily arranged his northern affairs, 
prepared, in the autumn of 1046, for an expedition into 
I tal y. 
This prince, ,vho ,vas then in the very prilne of life, 
having been born in 1016, had inherited to the energy 
and abilities. as '''ell as the sceptre, of his t
lther 
Conrad: and ,,,,hile he ,vas actuated by the saIne 
general principles of rectitude by which that father 
had been characterized, he '\Vas able, in one respect, to 
resist a ten1ptation, to ,vhich Conrad, frOlTI the difficulties 
of his position, had been induced to Jield. In no single 
instance is the fanle of Henry III. obscured by the 
disgrace of sinlony. To that unholy practice, the young 
monarch, from the beginning of his reign, displayed a 
determined opposition; ,vhile the energy of his cha- 
racter, and the strength of his devotional feelings, 


l Vi(l. Damiani lib. i. ep. i. 
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naturalIy induced hill1 to rejoice in being called to the 
part of [l, refornH
r of tho Church. Like his contenl- 
poraries, he 'ya'S impre
sed ,,'ith the idea that the 
cpbcopaI po,ycr of that Church ,vas by divine appoint- 
n)ellt mainly concentrated in the llolllall see; and he 
therefort" ft.,lt that he could unt1ertake no holier task, 
than the liberation of that see, froln the factions \vhich 
t)'rannized over, and the corruptions ,vhich polluted it. 
But unfortunately, alike for the pernlanence of his 
improvements, and for the future destinies of his o,,'n 
imperial house, IIenry undertook this task,-a feudal 
D1onarch,-,yith a n1Ïnd thoroughly inlbued with the 
feuùalizing s)'ste111 of his fatber and of the day. IIis 
o\vn sovereign po,ver ,,,as that ,vhich events around 
bÍln ,vere conducing to render the 801e independent, 
sub
tantiYe, authority in the political constitution of 
society. All grades and orders of civil dignity \vere, 
at the moment, sJstematicaIly ranging thenlselves in 
relations of definite subordination around the steps of 
the imperial throne, and deriving fronl those relations 
a principle of strength and pernlanency unkno,vn to 
thcn) before. And the Church afforded, in her out,yard 
cirCUlllstances, no indication, that the formation of "uch 
relations ,,,ould not, in her case, be equall J" beneficial. 
On the contrary, the principle of feuda1islu, the strong 
and prcyailing principle of the day, see111ed, at fir
t 
sight, to hold out to her the only Ineans of imnle- 
01 
(Hately and efficiently coping ,,,ith the dangers and 
difficulties ,yhich beset her. .And, this being the case, 
the sovereign ,,,as of all men the least likely to open 
his eyes to the evils probablp in future to result fronl 
an undue exertion, in this direction, of tbe regal pre- 
rogatiye. 
I fpnry "pt out, therefore, ,,'ith the purpose,-it ".ould 
I '2 
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be 
carcely fair to say, the intelltion,-of nUlking the 
Church's spiritual governors independent of every other 
external authority, by binding then1 in close dependence 
on the authority of his central throne. Conscious of his 
good intentions, and confident in his power, he deen]ed 
that be should thus secure moral ,,,eight to their author- 
ity, and energy to tbeir efforts, for carrying into effect 
the reforlnatiol1 ,,-hich he desired; and, as he ""as 
prepared scrupulously to avoid all violation of the out- 
\vard forms and decencies of ecclesiastical independence, 
-as he sho".ed, by his consistent practice, a deep rever- 
ence for the lnajesty of thp Church and of her minis- 
ters1,-he probably little understood the real nature of 
the precedent ,vhich he ,"as setting ;-Jittle drean1ed, 
that, by his Ineasures for the relnedy of telnporary evils, 
he ,vas founding a sJstelu of a perlnanent nature,-a 
system, by ".hicb tbe Church ,vhich he revered ,votlld 
ere long have been depressed from her original state 
of substantive existence, into that of a Inere creature and 
organ of the secular ruler; and by,vhich, therefore, had 
it been destined to receive consolidation, she ,voulù have 
been subjected to a n]ore galling, as ,yell as a lllore last- 
ing, degradation, than the ,-ices or follies of her pastors, 
or their controllers, had ever as yet brought upon her. 
Those ,vho, as ,ve shalI find in the sequel, protested 
against that system, and resisted its accomplishinent, 
did so as asserters of pontifical, rather than of episcopal, 
prerogative. But, ho,yever unauthorized tl]e steps by 
,,,hich the Roman Patriarch had become the sole repre- 
sentati \"e of aposto1ic po\vel" in the \Vest, he ,vas, de 
.facto, such a representative at the epoch in question; 


1 Henricus III. nunquam insignia regalia sibi præsurnpsit im- 
ponere, nisi dam confessionis ac pænitentiæ verberum in super satis- 
factione, licentiam a quo1ibet sacerdotulll suppliciter mereretur.- 
Annonis Vit:1, c. vi. in vita SS. a Snrio, t. vi. 
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aud IIlight consequently, as again
t an external and 
intruding po\rer, fight ,yith honour its battles, and 
as
ert \"ith truth its rights. The po,ver of the papacy, 
\yith all its defects, 'Ya
, as should be recollected, itself 
epi
copaL The internal government of the Church ,yas 
Hot, by the ltOl1Htll Patriarch's elevation, taken out 
of that sacred body in ,vhich the Redeelner had placed 
it, ho,ycyer irregularly ,yithin that body it had COlne to 
be distributed; anù therefore the churchmen of the day, 
in contending against its 11lellaced transference froln 
the papal chair to the Ïlnperial throne, 111ay unquestion- 
ably be considered as ,,'itnessing,-ill a DUlnller,-to 
the truth, and a
serting the legitimat{\ privileges of the 
Catholic Church. But their real position "'ill be best 
eXplained by a continuance of the narratioll. 
llen1'Y III. ,vaS receiyed in northern Italy by the 
po,ycrful and Inagnificent Boniface, l\Iargra ye of 
Tuscany 1, \yith a splelldour ,,"hich dazzled and surpri
ed 
hinl. In Pavia, he held, on the :2.3th of O('tober, a 
counci1 2 , ,,,hich ,,,,as attended by nine-and-thirty of 
the Inost distinguished bishops of Gern1any, Italy, 
Burgundy, and 
'rance; ,yith ,,,hOUl he conferreù on the 


1 Boniface was son to Tedaldo, Count of :\Iodena, Reggio, :\Iantua, 
and other places, and had been enfeoffed with the duchy and mar- 
qui sate of Tuscany by Conrad the Salic. 'Yhen lIenry III., on 
his Italian expedition, arrived at :\Iantua, Albert, the Viscount, or 
deputy, of Boniface in that city, presented hin1 with an hundred 
horses, and two hundred birds of chace,-a present, which naturally 
impressed the monarch with a high idea of the magnificence of a 
noble, whose dependents were thus wealthy. Henry subsequently 
in\'ited Albert to dine at the royal table; but the \' lscount excused 
hiluself, saying, that even his own master had never honoured him 
with such an invitation; nor was it till he had received permission from 
Boniface to do so, tlwt he obeyed the royal summons.- Vid. Domnizo. 
.1 TIerman. Contract. 
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state of the pontificate, ,yith a vie,v to the deposition of 
all its existing claimants. But the prelates declared 
that a bishop, and much more a pope, could not be 
condelnned unheard; and Henry therefore invited Gre- 
gory 'TI. to join biln in northern Italy. Thi8 sill1ple and 
ignorant 11lan 1, trusting in ,,,hat he considered the purity 
of his intentions, and in the feeling ,,'hich existed in the 
papal city in his fa \your, unhesitatingly set out for the 
hnperial court; and, presenting hÏ111self before Henry at 
Piacenza, ,yas received by the king ,vith all honour and 
distinction 2. Thence he proceeded, ,,
ith the monarch 
and his train, to Sutri, a to,vn about thirty miles to the 
north of Rome; \vhere IIenry, again halting, sumnloned 
a council around him 3, at ,vhich Gregory, as pope, took 
the presiding seat. I-lis late cOlllpetitor Benedict 
having retired and abandoned his c]ain1, no step, ,vith 
regard to him, ,vas thought necessary; but 8yl vester 
'vas condell1neù to be deprived of his episcopal and 
sacerdotal rank, and to be confined for the relnainder 
of his life ,vithin the ,yalls of a monastery 4. And, this 
having been done, Gregory hoped that he should him- 
self be recognised as the unquestioned occupant of the 
papal chair. 
But tbe designs of the monarch ,,,,ere far different; 
he intended tbe ren10val of all fr0111 po,ver in Rome 
,vho had connected thelTIselves ,yith the disgraceful 
history of tbe last t,vo Years. A difficulty, how- 

 J 
 
ever, stood in his ,vay: the principles of the false 
Isidore "
ere no,v universally adn1Ïtted; and accord- 
ing to these, the pope, being himself the supreme 
judge of bishops and all other ecclesiastical digni- 


1 Erat enim idiota et miræ simplicitat
.- Vid. Bonizo, p. 801. 
2 Herman. Contract. Bonizo, 1. c. 3 Herman. Contract. 
, Bonizo. 
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tarjc
, could not be judged by then}; and IIenry 
"as therefore> ohliged to use some Inanagement in 
cOlnpa
sing his object. Under his aU!o,pices, before the 
council of Sutri di'5
olved itself, the follol\'ing scene took 
place :-IIis bishops, the cases of Gregory's rÏ\'als hav- 
ing been dispo
ed of, rCf)uestcd the pontiff to state, for 
thcir infornlation, the CirClll11stanccs of his O\Vß elpction 
to the papal office; and ,vhen they had thus drawn 
from hin1 an aùn1Ïssion of the unholy traffic by ,vhich 
that transaction had been accol11plished, they brought 
before hil)} the ilnpropriety of his conduct in a manner 
so glaring, that the confounded pontiff at length ex- 
claÏ1llcd, " I call God to ,yitness that, in doing ,,-bat I 
" did, I hoped to obtain the forgiveness of Iny sins and 
" the grace of Go(L But no\v that I see the snare 
"into \vhich the enenlY has entrapped TIle, tell TIle 
",,,hat I lllUst do?" The bishops having thus ob- 
tained their point., replied," Judge thyself-condenln 
h th)
sclf ,yith thy o,vn nlouth,-better ,viII it be for 
" thee to live, 1i1'\.e th
 holy Peter, poor in this ,,"orid and 
" to be blest in another, than like the l11agician SinIon, 
" ,,'hose cxarnple TI1islcd thee, to shine in riches here, 
"anù to receiye hereafter the sentence of condemna- 
" tion ]." And the penitent Gregory, in obedience to 
the suggeRtion, 
poke as follo\vs :-" I, Gregory, bishop, 
"servant of the servants of God, prollounce that, 
" on account of the shan1eful trafficking, the heretical 
"siInony, ,vhich took place at Iny election, J 
nn 
" deprived of the l
()lnan see. Do you agree," he COl1- 
clu(led, "to this?" ""r e acquiesce," ,vas the J>eply, 
" iu Jour ùecision 2 ;" and the ex-pope at once di vested 
hilnself of the insignia of pontifical authority :3. 


1 Ruuizo. 


2 J
onizo. 


:; \
ictor iii. Dial. Jib, iii. 
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lIis path being thus cleared before hinI, IIenry pro- 
ceeded to ROlne. The resignation of Gregory, ,vhich his 
partizans ,vith some reason considered as a forced one, 
excited in their n1inds a strong feeling of discontent. 
They had recognised hinl as a pope, in fornl at least, 
legitimately elected; to hiIn, as such, they had pledged 
then1selves by oaths of obedience; and in the principle 
,vith ,,,hich they identified his cause, they sa,v, as 
they Ï1nagined, the only instruluent ,vhich n1Ïght avail 
to save the Church froIH the Í1npcuding danger of an 
unqualified thraldolli. 
Those, ho\vever, to ,vhol11 thoughts like these sug- 
gested themselves, ,vore but fe\y; and the cause \\
ith 
\vhich they connected the nIseI ves ,vas disgraced by too 
many foul stains, to perluit theli1 to hope for any 
general synIpathy. Nor, ho\\'ever universal their feel- 
ings luight ha YO been, ùid there exist, in their long cor- 
rupted and degraded city, su.fficient strength for any 
del1l0nstration in opposition to the Gerlnan sovereign's 
po\yer. IIenry, therefore, entered ROIHe, unopposed, on 
the 23rd of Decenluer 1046. On the day follo\ving, he 
asselubled arounù hiIu, in the Church of St. Peter, in 
addition to the prelates ,,
ho had formed his council at 
Sutri, the clergy and the other most influential per- 
sonages of ROlne; and bade thenl proceed, in his 
presence, to the eJection of a pontiff: This task, his 
audience, as he probably intended and expected, de- 
clined, and begged hhn to accept, ,,,ith the dignity of 
Patrician of R0111e 1, the office of selecting their future 


4 The title of Patrician was originally given to the emperor's de- 
puty and representative who resided in the papal city. But during 
the unquiet times of which we have been treating, the dignity be- 
canle in great measure an independent one, and was seized at differ- 
ent periods hy puwerful nobles of ROll1e fur the sake of its privileges, 
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pastor. lIe, upon this, assulucd the green Inantle, the 
golden circlet, aud th
 ring, ,vhich designated the 
dignity in question; and then taking the hand of 
Snidger, bi:--hop of Ba1H bcrg, "ho had accoIllpanied 
hirIl frOlll Gerulany, he led hinl up to the papal chair, 
and placed hinl there to receiyc the general hOlnage of 
the as
elnbly 1. 
It "as alleged, as a reason for this elevation of a 
foreigner to the ROlnall see, that the papal city con- 
tained at the thue no persons ,,"ortily to fill that 
exalted station 2. llut, ho,vever this Dlight have been, 
I [enry ,,,as of course glad to :;eize any pretext for con- 
firllling his control over the Ronlan
, hy the noruination, 
to the pontificate, of a friend anù countr)"nlall of his O\YIl. 
The pontiff; thus selected, ,yas enthroned on the 
foIlo,,,ing day, the Feast of the N ati vity, unller the 
naloe of Clenlcnt II.; and iUllllediately after,yards ex- 
erciscd, for the first tillIe, the po,,'er ,,'ith ,,,hich he had 
been iuycsted, by placing the inlperial diadem upon the 
head of his patron; cro,vning at the saIne tinIC, as 
elllpress, 1 lenry's second cOll
ort, Agnes, the daughter 
of "rillianl, Count of Poitier:; 3. 
Early in the follo,ving JanuarJ\ Clenlent held, in 


one of which was the right of presiding O\Oer pontifical elections. 
And the expedient of investing the emperor himself with this, appa- 
rently seconòary, dignity seems to have been adopted on various 
occasions, as a mode of protecting the city from the oppressions of 
such petty tyrants as might otherwise usurp it. 
1 IIerman. Contract.-Benzonis Panegyric. in IIenr. III. lib. vii. 
c. ii. p. 1 Uû2, in J\Ienckellii Script. Rerum Germ. 
2 Victor iii. dialog.-Leo Ostiens. in Chronic. Casinens. 
3 Herman. Contract.-Annalista Saxo.-Glaber. Rodulph. I. v. 
c. i.-Chronograph. Saxo. 
-I Circa nonas Januarias. Vide Clclllcntis II. liter. SJnodic. ape 
Hard. 1. \'i pt. i. p. 92:,. 
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Ilenry's presence, a council, in ,vbich the elnperor 
declared his deterlnination to extirpate the detestable 
sin of simony by every means in his po,ver. The 
acts of this assemblJ, bearing on the general question 
of reforlnation of manners, no longer exist in an official 
shape, but ,,"e learn tho tenor of one of its decrees frolll 
contemporary authority; nanlely, that every person ,,-ho 
had been a(hnitted to orders by a simoniacal prelate, 
,yhOßl he kne\v to be such at the tÏ1l1e of his ordination, 
should be prevented from exercising the duties of his 
ecclesiastical station, until hp should have atoned for 
his otfence by a l}enance of forty days 1. And ,vith the 
vie\v of preventing, for the future, the exercise of this 
unhalIo\ved traffic in the highest quarter, and of 
rendering inlpracticable those nefarious bargains and 
sales of the papacy ,vhich his age had too often ,vit- 
nossed, and of ,vhich the notorious venality of the 
ROll1anS rendered the recurrence too probable, IIenry 
exacted, and received fronl thenl, the solpmn pledge, 
that the elections should be placed for the future under 
his entire control, and that no one should presunle to 
nonlinate a pastor to the apostolic see, ,vithout the 
previous sanction of the iInperial 2 , or, as it should per- 
haps be said, of the patrician, authority 3. And having 
thus ShO'Vll hinlself the enenlY of ecclesiastical abuses, 
and settled, as he hoped, the government of the Church 


1 Damian. Opuse. vi. c. 35, and Hard. t, vi. pt. i. p. 925. Bonizo, 
p. 802. 
2 Ut ad ejus nutum sancta Romana Ecclesia nunc ordinetur, 
ae præter ejus auctoritatem apostolicæ sedi nerno prorsus eligat 
sacerdotem.-Damian. Opusc. vi. c. 36. 
3 Henricus imperator, factus est patricius Romallorum, a quibus 
accepit in electione super ordinando pontifice principatum.
Damian. 
in Concil. Osbor. ape Hard. t. \,i. pt. i. p. 1123. 
13 
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OIl a safe and permanent footing, he quitted the papal 
city, and lutving in the first place attended to some 
luattcrs ,vhich required his attention in southern Italy, 
returncd acro

 the .t\lps to his native countr}
; carry- 
ing ,,,itlt hilH into banishulent the deposed Gregory VI., 
together, it ,vould Seell1, ,,,ith some of his nlore active 
supporters 1. 
This last mca
uro DUlY be considered indicative of 3- 
consciousnes::;, on flenry's part, that a party, po!":scs
ed of 
sonle 
tveight in ROIHe, had been offended by his recent 
òerneal1our, and ,vas Jet disposed to assert the deprived 
pontiff's cause. But ,vhat the strength of that party 
l'eally '''a
, the rl1onarch, in all probability, ,,-as far from 
perceiving. "Tith the supporters of Gregory VI., as 
"ye have seen, ,,"ere blended those \,'ho, ,yhile yearning 
for the Church's general refornlation, felt that such a 
l'cforlnation "as only to be effected, in connection ,,,ith 
her pernlanent liberation frolll the secular thraldoI11, 
,,,hich had so long oppressed, and so often degradeù her. 
This party, if so ,ve lTIay style those ,-rho "ere Jet 
scarcely beginning to feel their union in the main- 
tenance of the same great principles, seenlS no,v to have 
had its representatives spread over "r estern Europe; 
eITIbracing in its felIo,yship severa] of the mo
t learned, 
the most devoted, tht' lllost pure, arnong the Churchulell 
of the day. But its apparent force, as a party, even in 
its centre, tbe papal city, '''as, as }Yet, but sInalJ. rrhe 


I Some writers of a comparatively recent date, e. g. Baronius and 
the Pagis,-state that Clement II. also accompanied Henry III. to 
Germany, and cite a passage of Leo Ostiensis, which is probably a 
corrupt reading, as it is not found in 1\1 uratori's edition of Leo. The 
statement-an extremely improbable one in itself,-rests on no other 
contemporary authority; but is, indeed, at variance with the asser- 
tions of some of the most accurate chroniclers of the time. 
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great majority of ,veIl-disposed men, naturally delighted 
at their liberation frOlll such scenes as those ,vhich they 
})aù recently ,vitnessed, and from the tyranny of such 
factions as those of Benedict and Sylve
ter, ,vere dis- 
posed to hail ,vi th acclamations e very step of the re- 
fornling monarch's career; nor sa,v in that career the 
assertion of any principle fraught ,vith danger to the 
future ,,?elfare of either Church or state. And IIenry 
hiInself, it is probable, did no more than concur in 
opinion ,vith these, in regarding the Inen, ,,,bOIll he 
might perceive to be thus discontented, as theoretic 
speculators, better acquainted ,vith books than ,,?ith 
}lICn, and vainly ailning, in human things, at a state of 
ideal pcrfpction. The monarch could not understand 
the ties of sympathy ,vhich united these learned, pure, 
and thoughtful nlen, ,,,ith those 'VhOlll siIl1ilar studies, 
sinlÍlar contenlplations, and 
in1Ïlar purity of life, ,vere 
leading in other countries to the adoption of similar 
sentiulents. And still less could he appreciate the 
po\yer ,,?hicl) their principles, ,vhen appealed to in hours 
of trial, 111ight exert over the hearts and affections of 
mankind. lIe returned, therefore, to his Gernlan 
territories, ,,,ith the gratifying consciousness of having 
performed a great public duty; and ,vithout, of course, 
in the least iInagining, that in the measure ,,,hich he 
had, to all appearance, so triulllphantly and satisfac- 
torily accolllplished, he had laid the foundations of a 
struggle, ,yhich ,vas to be the unceasing occupation 
of his descendants, and to staJnp ,vith a fearful and 
mysterious character the continuous destinies of his 
01 
imperial line. 
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A.D. CIRC. 1020-A.D. 1052. 


ORIGDl AXD EARLY YEARS OF HILDEllRAND-HIS RESmE
Cr. AT CJ.{

I-APPEAR- 
A
CE AT THE COURT OF HE
RY III. A:\D RETUR
 TO R01rE-HIS ATTAClnlENT 
TO GRE(ìORY VI., A
D .JOUR
EY '''ITII THAT PO.:'iTIFF, WIlE
 DEPOSED, IXTO 
GLR1H
Y-HE
RY'S COUXCIL I
 THAT COUSTRY-DEATH 011 CLE)IE:iT 11.- 
]
TRUSIO:'i OF llE:\EDlCT-APFOI:\nIE
T AND DEATH OF DAl! \SCS I1,-ELEC- 
TIO
 OF LEO IX.-HIS D"TERVIEW WITH IIILDEllRA
D, .JOUR
EY TO Rü:\II:, Al\"D 
RE-ELECTION TUERE-::,YSTE1IATIC CO)nIEXCE'IE
T OF TIlE REFORMATIOX-COX- 
TFST llETWEE
 IIE
Rl' III. AND GODFUEY OJ.' LOItRAIX-SCInn::-;SION OF THE 
LATTJm-COU
CIL OF RUED1S-m' SIPONTO-OF l\U.XTUA-PERSONAL HABITS 
OF LEO. 


IT is at the epoch of the council of Sutri, that ,ve find 
the nalne of IIildebralld.-the ,vell-kno,yn appellation of 
Gregory \TII. antet'edently to his pontifical plection- 
first mentioned in connexion ,,
ith the public history of 
the Church and of the enlpire. Of his earlier) ears, so 
little is kno\yu ,,'ith any degreeof certainty, that it sec111cd 
expedient to bring that 1ittle before the render, in tbe 
shape of a ùigression appendant to the Inain thread of our 
history, rather than as a forn1al conunencelnellt of the 
history itself. From its briefness, such a digression \viJl 
not nlaterially interfere ,vith tho continuity of the narra- 
tion: and it is, in truth, 
o exclusively as a Church- 
nUU1 that IIilùebrand has becolne kno\vn to posterity; 
so cOlnpIetely identified is his recorded career ,vith the 
annals of the ROlllan Church during t11[' more active 
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period of bis life-time; that the sUlnnlary, ,,'hich has 
no,v been gi ven, of the prior fortunes of that Church, 
appeared fitter to serve as a general introduction to 
the detail of his achievements, than ,vould have been 
that notice of his birth, boyhood, and youth, ,vith which 
the ,york of a biographer ,vonlcl III ore regularly have 
comJ11enced. 
The date of his birth is unrecorded; but., from the 
indications afforl1ed by different passages of his history, 
it ,vould seen1 probable that that event took place 
bet,yeen the years 1010 and I 020. Nor is it quite 
clear, either ,,'here he first sa,," the light, or frOIH ,,,hat 
parents he derived his origin. But the 1110St probable 
account of t
ese points seenlS to be that, ,,,hich desig- 
nates, as his hirth-place, the to\Yll of Soana, on the 
southern borders of Tuscany; and ,,-hich ascribes to his 
father the name of BOllizo I, and the hUlnble occupation 
of a carpenter 2 . And, even if this statelnent should be, 
in its detail, inaccurate, ,ye seen1 to have no good 
grounds for doubting that the Inain ÍInpression ,vhich 
it con v
ys is correct; and that the parentage of I-lilde- 
brand ,vas lllean and undistinguished; though some of 
his historians, ashalned of this lllcanness of extraction, 


I So Pandulphus Pisanus. Paul of Bernried has it Bonico, and 
the Cardinal de Aragonià, Bonate, or Bonito. The same Cardinal 
describes him as "patriâ Suanensis;" Pandulphus !)isanus and 
Paulus Langius say, ., natione Tuscus;" but Hugo Flaviniacensis 
declares tbat he was born of Roman parents at Rome. 
2 Addunt vero ista de fabri filio, quòd cùm puer Iuderet ad pedes 
patris ligna dolantis ; ex rejectaneis segmentÏ3, cùm nesciret literas, 
casu elcmenta iHa 
ormarit, ex quibus simul conjunctis, ilInd David- 
icum exprimeretur oracuIum, " Domillabitur a mari usque ad mare ;" 
quo significaretur, manum pueri ductante numine, ejns fore amp1issi. 
mam in mundo auctoritatem.-Baron. Annal. ad ann. ] 073. Vide 
Mabillon. Præfat. in P. I3ernried. ape l\Iurator. Rer. Ita1. Script. t. iii. 
pt. i. 
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113.ye clldea\-oured to COBuect hin1 ,,-ith the noble family 
of the Aldobrandini. 1 Ie ,ras soon, ho\yeycr, rCl110VCÙ 
fron) the paternal root: to a ntter scene of preparation 
for thl' toih, and duties ,,-hich a\yaitcd hiln. A n uncle 
filled, during the period of his childhood, tbe situation 
of abbot of the Inonastery of St. !\Iary, 011 the Aventine 
hill at ]{01l1('; a rclatiye, ,vho n13J prohahly be identi- 
fied ,,-ith 1-1aurence, the archbishop of Amalfi, already 
mentioncd, unquestionably a patron and preccptor of 
IIildebrand ]. And, under the au
pices of this person, 
he recei ved an education in the boson1 of that Church 
,,-hich he ".3.S destined to defend so conspicuously; 
]'apidly acquiring a kno,vlcdge of ,vhat ,vere thPll 
styled the liberal scicnces 2 , and exhibiting.. fron1 his 
earliest Years, the rudhnents of that devotional telu- 
eI 
perament, ,,-hich in nJter-life so strikingly characterized 
hin1. lIe ,va
, says one of his annalists, a 1110nk frolll 
his boyhood; 3 his life, froln its very COlnI)lenCCll1cnt, ,vas 
one of abstinence, mortification, and self-colnmand. 
Arriycd at man's estate, he undertook a journey 


1 Yid. Ughelli Italia Sacra, t. vii. p. 195. edit. Colet..-Laurence 
was consecrated Archbishop of Amalfi, A. D. 1030, ob. A. 1>. 1048. 
Ibid. 
2 i. e. grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, music, geometry, and 
astronomy, or, as they were metrically enumerated,-- 
Lingua, tropus, ratio, numerus, tonus, angulus. astra. 
The three first of these were styled the trivium, the four last the 
quadri dum. 
3 Hildcbrandum . . . a puero monachum fuisse, disertis verbis 
trailit Ordericus Vitalis, lib. iv. Hist. Eeclesiast. Vide l\Iabillon 
Præfat. in P. Bernried. For an illustration of his systematic self- 
command in little things, see Damiani. Ipse mihi Duper confessus 
es, quoniam ideo te funditus a porrorum, sive ceparum, perceptione 
compescis, quia videlicet his aeuminibus uberius delectaris. In his 
itaque despicahilibus rebus et gravior abstinentia, et minor est gloria. 
-Damian. Opuse. 32. c. 1. 
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across the .L\.lps. Disgusted ,vith the general laxity uf 
111anners ,vbich, during tho dark period of ,yhich ,ye 
have been treating, prevailed at ROlne, he perhaps 
,vi
hed to perfect his habits of discipline, by a
sociation 
,vith purer and 
tricter fraternities than those ,vith 
,,,hich he ,vas familiar; for ,ye find that he fixed his 
residence for SOUle tilHe in the celebrated and po,vcr- 
ful nlonastery of Cluni, in Burgundy, a spot in ,vhich 
the lnonastic systeul is described, by ,vriters of the day, as 
existing in a state of the fullest perfection!. IIere, 
,,,ith all the ardour of a youthful and energetic spirit, he 
eluhraced the ascetic habits of the place, and, at the same 
tÏIne, endeavoured to conlplete the culture of his mind, 
by a diligent application to all those branches of study for 
,,,hich that celebrated monastery afforded opportunity; 
establishing for himself, by these Ineans, a reputation 
,,-hich dre,v on hin1 the eyes of the ,vhole cOlnnlunitv, and 
. w 
caused tbe Abbot Odilo 2 to apply to hinl the ,yords of 
the angelic prophecy concer'ling the Baptist, " lIe shall 
be great in the sight of the Lord." 


1 Vidi siquidem paradisum quatuor Evangelistarum fluentis 
irriguum, imlllo totidem spiritua1iunl rivis exuberare virtutum: vidi 
hortum de1iciarum divers as rosarum ac 1i1iorum gratias germinant.em, 
et mel1ifluas aromatum ac pigmentorum fragrantias suaviter red- 
olentem, ut de illo vere valeat Deus omnipotens dicere, Ecce odor 
filii mei sicut odor agiÏ pleni, cui benedixit Dominus. Et quid 
aliud Cluniacense monasterium nisi agrum Domini plenum dixerim, 
ubi velut acervus est cælestium segetum chorus tot in chari tate 
degentium monachorum? Petro Damian. Epp. Jib. vi. ep. iv.-Dum 
tam districtum, taInque frequentem sanctæ vestræ conversationis 
ordinem recolo, non adinventionis humanæ studium, sed Sancti 
Spiritus magisterium esse perpendo. 'Tid. Ep. v. ejusd. libri (Ad 

Ionachos Cluniacenses). 
2 Himself an eminent saint. Vide Vitam S. Odilonis Abbatis 
Cluniæ. Petri Damiani Opp. t. ii. p. 179, edit. Paris, 1663. Oelilo 
was born, according to this authority, in U6I, and died in 1048. 
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.L\fter sonle tiJlle, IIiltleLrand set out on his returu tu 
IlonlP; anù having, cither at Cluui, or previously to 
the conllnencement of his travels, assullled in fornl the 
monastic character I and habit, he is 
aid to have 
appeared, OIl his ,vay into Italy, at the court of Ilenry 
III., in the charactcr of a preacher; moving the monarch, 

fter he had attended to his eloquence, to exclainl, 
that he had never heard a nlan preach ,,
ith such 
LoftIness the ''"01'<1 of God 2. But tbe zeal and the 
strictncss of principle, ,vhich had been 11latured at Cluni, 
excited sentiments less favourable to,vard IIiltIebralld, 
among the lax and self-indulgent churclnnen of Ronle, 
,yhen he once nlore took up his residence there. lIe 
found, says Paul of Bernried, that a prophet has no 
honour in his O'Vl1 country; antI ,vas lcd, accorùing to 
tbe sallIe historian, to determine on quitting once nlore 
the un,yorthy city, and seeking, in other climes, more 
congenial a
sociates. But he had no f:;ooner begun to 
put this intention in practice, than doubts appear to 
ha ve ari::,en in his mind, of the propriety of the Ineasure. 
lIe n1ight ,veIl feel, that, ill leaving Rome, he ""as 
de
erting the spot in \yhich heaven had hnposed on 
hilll the dutJ of bearing testiluony against the ".ick- 
edness of the times. ...\nd ,,'hen he bad arrived at 
Acquapendcnte,-thoughts like the
e embodying thenl- 
selves in the visions of his sleeping hour
,-he in1agined 
that St. Peter, on three succcr;;;r;;;ive nights, approached hig 


1 These are not to be confounded with holy orders. "
IonksJ in 
" their first original, were generaHy laymen." ßin
ham, i. bk. vii. 
c. 2. 
 or, however common the practice of uniting the clerical and 
monachal cl1aracters subsequently became, was it incumbent on 
monks to be ordained till the time of Clement Y. an. 1311. lb. 
2 Paul. TIernried. c. x., but the fact must be' rc
arded as douhtful. 
YOLo 1. K 
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bed, and comnlanded his return to the appointed sphere 
of his duty; a con1n1and to ,vhicll,-\vhen the triple 
occurrence of the drean1 had in1pressed him ,vith the 
belief that it ,vas something nlorc than an ordinary crea- 
tion of the imagination,---:he lost no time in exhibiting 
all dutiful obedience 1. 
"r e subsequently hear of hÏ1n as the supporter and 
friend of the unfortunate Gregory VI., ,vhose deposi- 
tion has just heen narrated. The appointment, already 
luentioneù, of his relative, or preceptor, Laurence, to 
act as Gregory's coadjutor, ,yas, in all probability, the 
Ï1nnlediate caUSe of this connexion. But if the 111ind 
of I-lildeùrand had already grasped, in any degree, those 
principles, to the defence of ,,'hich his subsequent life 
,vas perseveringly devoted, the form of Gregory's elec- 
tion must have strongly biassed hhn, as it did other 
Churchmen, in favour of that well-meaning but Inis- 
guided pontiff's cause. After the council of Sutri, 
I [ildebrand, like his master, accoll1panied Henry on his 
return into Gernlany, it ,vould seem by constraint 2 ; 
and ,ve n1ay ,,-ell suppose that the monarch, a,vare, as 
,veIl of his abilities, as of his adherence to Gregory's 
party, ,vould be loth to sanction his continued resi- 
dence at Ronle. IIaving crossed the Alps, he sought 
-though not, it appears, until after Gregory's decease 
-his fornler abode of Cluni; ,vhere the respect ,yhich 


1 Paul. Bernried. c. xi. 
2 His own expression is "invitus ultra montes cum domino papâ 
Gregorio abii."-Hard. t. vi. pt. i. p. 1590. But this lnay refer to 
a reluctance to acquiesce in the state of things which necessitated 
the pope to undertake the journey. According to Bonizo, IIilde- 
brand went" volens crga dominum suum exhibere reverentiam," &c. 
Vide Ottonis Frisingensis episc. Chronicon, 1. vi. c. xxxii. 
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he enjoyed among the inmates of the lnonac;;tery, pru- 
cured lJis speedy elevation to the flignity of its l}rior I ; 
and ,vhcre he ,vas pern1ittcd to enjoy another brief in- 
terval of retirclllcllt and unintcrrupted devotion, before 
the course of events called him, as \ve Rhall hereafter 
see, to active and unintermitting labours in the papal 
city. 
IIenry-for ,ve no,,", resume the thread of our puhlic 
history-on his return to Germany, lost no time in 
manifesting his intention to persevere in the good 
,york 011 \vhich he had entered, of purifying the Church 
from her abuses. Summoning around hinl, during the 
sunlmer of 1047, the prelates of his country 2, he thus 
spoke: "It is \vith sorro\v that J address JOu, yo that 
"stand in Chri"t's stead over the Church ,vhich lIe 
" purchased with IIis blood. For, as it ,vas out of the 
"free grace of God the Father, that lIe ,vas given 
" unto us, and born of the Blessed Virgin, so did II e 
,,' cnjoin Ilis Apostles, 'Freely yp have received, freely 
"give.' But ye, corrupted by avarice, are under a 
" curse, because ye give and take in barter for the holy 
"treasures ,vhich ye dispense: and even Iny father, 
" for ,,
hose soul I nnl mo
t anxious 3, W:1S in his life- 
" tÎlue too lnuch led a,vay by this accursed covetous- 
"ness. lIe, :nnong )TOU, ,vho feels himself sullied by 


1 At Cluni, under the abbot, there were two priors-a prior major 
and a prior claustralis-the latter being a kind of deputy of the 
fonner, and representing him in his absence. Vide Antiquiores Con- 
suetudines Cluniacensis l\[onasterii, ape D' Acher. Spicileg. t. i. 
p. û8û, û87. IIildebrand was, probably, only prior claustra1is. 
2 Probably at Spires. G]aber Rodulphus, the chronicler of this 
council, does not fix the scene of it; but Hermannus Contractus, 
speaking of Henry's visit, in this year, to Spin's, says generally, 
" Ibi colloquium cum regni principibus habuit." 
3 De cujus animæ periculo valde pertimesco.-Glaber Rodulph. 
K 2 
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" this sin, should, according to the letter of the canon, 
"be forth\vith deprived of the ecclesiastical office,- 
" \vhatever it be,-\vhich he may hold. For this,-this 
" is the fearful sin ,vhich brings do\vn judicial calami- 
" ties upon our suffering peoplp; this it is ,vhich II ea- 
" ven scourges anlo11g us by famine, by epiden1Ïc dis- 
" f'ases, and by the s,vord." 
The prelates around hinl, too generally conscious of 
a participation in the guilt ,yhich he denounced, shrunk 
,vithin t.hen1selves; and, a,vare as ,veIl of his deter- 
mination of character, as of his plenitude of po,ver, 
trem bled for the issue. Great therefore ,vas their 
relief, ho\vever overpo\vering their shame, \vhen, in 
ans\ver to their ackno\vledgment of guilt, and supplica- 
tion for clenlencv, tIle Jllonarch thus continued: "Go 
01 
" hence, employ tl1at well ,vhich you have ill obtained; 
"and forget not, in your prayers, to implore Inercy 
" for the sou] of DIY father, as of one involved in like 
"criIninality \vith yoursel ves." lIe thpn disIllissed 
then1, denlandillg, previously t.o their departure, their 
nssent to a decree ,,'hich enacted that no office or 

tation in the Church should thenceforth be nlade the 
f:U bject of purchase or sale, and that ,vhosoever should 
attempt the practice of such nefarious traffic should be 
deprived of any office wl1Ích he might have attained, and 
be vi
ited ,vith the anathelna of the Church. 'Vhile, 
,vith regard to his o\vn future conduct, tIle eInperor, 
in the })resence of the council, solen1nly pledged him- 

elf as follo\vs: "As God has freel J, of his luere lnercy, 
" besto,yed upon me the cro\vn of the empire, so ,viI] [ 
" give freely and vdthout price alJ things that I1ertain 
" unto IIis religion 1." 


1 Glaher Roilulph. v. 5. Vide Baron. and 
Tansi Concil. t. xix. 
p. 627. 
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I fad the life of Clelnent II. been prolonged, he 
,,"ould douhtless have continued to labour as an active 
coadjutor in for\vardillg the plans of his energetic 
patron. ßut the life of this estinlable pontiff tenni- 
Bated on the 9th uf October, 1047 1. ....\nd the notori- 
ous di
like of the ROlnans to a Gernuln pope, vic,ved 
in cOllnexioll \rith the eycnts by ,,'hich Cle111Cl1t's death 
,,'as iInlnediately succeeded, gave rise to a suspicion 
that poison had been en}ployed to shorten his exist- 
ence. For he had scarcely breathed his last, ,,,hen 
the Tusculau faction arose once Ulore in arnlS, and 
sUDulloning their ,vretched creature Benedict IX. frOlll 
his retireluent, seated the unhappy lnan once lllore 
upon the throne of St. Peter; a position in ,vhich he 
,vas enabled, by the s,vords of his partizans, to 11lain- 
tain hill1self during several 11l01
ths 2: ,,'hile the evils 
and disorders to \vhich Ilcnry flattered hill1self that ho 
had put an effectual stop, began to reign ane\v. 
.l\Iany, therefore, of those ,rho bad the lIlost indig- 
nantly Illurlnured at the c01l1plete subjection of the 
Church to an imperial Inn-ster, ,yere driven, by these 
sad circurnstances, once nlore to entreat that Inaster 
to ùccolue the arbiter of her fate. The secret ,,'ish 
of sonle of the clergy secnlS to have been, that I-Ienry 
should virtually annul the decision of Sutri, by re- 
storing to Ronle the yet living pontitI: ,,'horn they con- 
sidered to ha\'e Leen ullcanonic:llly ùcpo
ed. But thi5 
,vish they ùurst not express, and the suggestion con ,"cyed 
to the clllperor, as the general \rish of the ROluan clerical 


1 IIerman. Contract.-Leo Ostiens.-Abb. Ursperg.-The in- 
scription on Clement's tomb in Bamberg Cathedral gives the 10th as 
the day of his ùecease, but this inscription appears to be modem, 
though the tomb itself is probably the original one. Vida Landgraf's 
Dom zu Bamherg. p. 3. 
2 Leo Ostiens. 
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body, ,vas, that he should lloJninate IIalillard, the pious 
and learned archbishop of Lyons, to the vacant apostolic 
chair 1. 
Henry, truly anxious to make a good selection, 
\voldd probably have attended to the intimation; but 
Halinard, averse to the exaltation intended for hinI, 
kept perseveringly aloof from his court 2; and the 
monarch, thus compelled to look else\vhere, fixed his 
choice, after nluch deliberation, on Poppo, bi
hop of 
Brixen. The nomination took place at Christnlas, 
1047; but it was not till the foIlo\ving summer-17th 
J ul y 1048-that the pontiff elect ,vas led by Boniface, 
l\{argrave of Tuscany, toRome; and there,-the intruder 
Benedict flying before him,-was installed in his high 
office, under the Harne of Damasus II. 3 
Previously to making this selection, IIenry had ,vrit- 
ten to request the advice of the leading prelates of his 
reahn on the mODlentous occasion. But the only 
answer received by him, ,vhich embodied the feeling of 
discontent, just adverted to, against the proceedings of 
Sutri, seems to have been that of the firm and high- 
minded 'Vazo, bishop of Liege. "Consider," replied 
that prelate to the royal inquiry, ",vhether it be not 
" the guidance of Heaven, by ,yhich the seat of a pope, 
" uncanol1ically deprived, has been reserved for him; 
" \vhen you see him still live, \vhile the person whom 
" your command had installed in his room is no nlore. 
" l\ly advice, therefore, since you have deigned to ask 
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1 Diligebant enim eum valde Romani propter facundiam oris sui 
et affabilitatem sermonis.-Chron. S. Benigni, in D'Acher. Spicileg. 
t. ii. 
2 Ibid. p. 392. 
3 Patritiali tyrannide dedit eis ex latere suo quendam episcopum, 
virum omni superbiâ plenum. Bonizo, p. 803.-Herman. Contract. 
-Lamb. Scafnab.-Sigeb. Gelnblac. 
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"it, is, that your highness 
hould not place another 
"intruder in the chair of a yet living pontiff'; for 
" neither d() la \\
S Inlll1an nor In.,", s di vine allo"",-and this 
" the Fathers unanilllously te
tify,-th
t a pope 
hould 
" be judged by any but God alonc. I protest, before 
" God, and by the oath \yhich 1, an un\yorthy priest, have 
" taken before yon, that I can think of no advice lllore 
" true, nlore sound, to give )"OU in this D1atter 1." 
'rhis Incs
agc \vas naturally kept Lack frolll the 
cD1pcror, by thoso about hilu, as long as po
sible, nor 
did it reach his ears until his decision in favour of 
l)oppo had Leen virtually made; ,,,hen the only result 
,yhich it produced ,vas, that it induced IIenry to treat 
"r azo ,vith an ull,vonted and unmerited coldne
!':, during 
the fe\v relnaining Inonths of that respected prelate's 
lite. "T azo died in July, 1 04
, and the ex-pontif4 
,yhose cause he had advocated did not, it ,yould seem, 
long, if at all, survive him. For, though the circum- 
stance just narrated proves Gregor}" 'TI. to have SUf- 
yi ved the n0111inatÎol1 of Damasus, yet his death is 
stated to havc follo\ved, at no long interval, his deposi- 
tion and rCl110val to Gernlany 2. 
nut IIenry had 
earcely received the tidings of the 
installation of the second pope ,,
holn he had given to 
th(\ chair of St. Peter, ,vhen they ,yere 
ucceeded by 
the intelligcncc that the l1c".ly-enthroned pontiff \vas 
no 111 ore. Ihuuasus II. clo
eù his earth I)" career on 
the 8th of August; ,yitbill the brief space of three or 
four ,,,"eeks frolH his forlnal assulnption of the duties of 
his office 3; and tlll") rapidity ".ith ,vhich the one event 


1 Alexandri Gesta Episcoporum Leodiens. c. 62. ape 
Iartene 
et Durand. ColI. ampliss. t. iv. p. 902. 
2 Bonizo. 
3 Bonizo.-Ilcrman. Contraet.-Lco Osticn
. 
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succeeded the other, could not but tend to corroborate 
the suspicions already current respecting the decease of 
Clement, as ,veIl as to give rise to sin1Ïlar ones on the 
present occasion 1. IIenry, therefore, on undertaking 
again the arduous task of ,vorthily filling the apostolic 
see, had a ne,v difficulty to contend ,vith, in addition to 
all those ,vhich llad formerly perplexed hÎ1n. He found, 
among the German prelates, whom he first sounùeù 
on the subject, a general reluctance to accept a dignity, 
,,'hich appeared to be fraught with such mysterious 
danger 2. lIe therefore turned his thoughts to the 
bishops bCJond the Rhine; and, ,vith the vie\v of Inaking 
a selection in that quarter, he SU1111110ned a council, to 
be holden in their l1eighbourhood, at "r ornlS, for the 
Christmas of ] 048. 
Halinard of Lyons, it seenlS, yet continued to avoid 
the imperial court,-or Henry could scarce have 
failed to compel him to assunle the pontifical nan10; 
-and, unùer these circumstances, ,vben the COUll- 
cil Inet, the unanimous voice of the dignitaries 
asselnbled, proclaimed that BruHo, bishop of Tou], 
"'as the fittest person to fill the papal chair. Bruno 
'Ya
 a native of Alsace, and nearly connected by 
blood ,,,ith Ilenry hinlself 3 . Ilis character was 11lild 
and unanlbitious, his devotion fervent, his lnanners 
courteous and popular; and he ,vas l)ossessed, if not 
of commanding talents, at least of considerable energy 
and activity of character. lIe ,vas far from either 
expecting or desiring his o\vn elevatioll. 'Vhen it ,vas 
first announced to him, l)e requested three days to 


1 H une Pontificem (Damasum II.) veneno a Benedicto IX. pro- 
pin3to extinetum asserit Benno. Pagi, Breviar. 
2 Bonizo, p, 803. 3 Annalista Saxo. 
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consider of his acceptance or rejection of the proffered 
. 
dignity; and at the end of that period, in the hope of 
being still pcrrnitted to decline it, he Inade before tho 
assembly a hUIl1ble confe,,
ion of his fault
, and thus 
endeavoured to inlprcss thel11 ,,,ith a conviction of his 
ul1"Torthiness to occupy the throne of St. Peter. ßut 
his eftorts ,,-ere yain: the asselnbly overruled his ob- 
jections; the cnvoys fron1 ROlne ,yho ,vere present, 
""ere urgent in their entreatics to hinl; and he founù 
hÌ1nsclf cOInpel1cd to assunle, on the spot, the style and 
honours of a pontiff J. 
The time had no,v arrived, in ,vhich IIildebrand ,vas 
destincd to COllnect himself 11101'0 closely than he had 
)"ct done, ,vith the leading transactions of his time; anel 
to take his first overt step to,vard the practical realiza- 
tion of that theory to ,vhich he, and tbose ,vho thought 
,vith hinl, so ardently clung. Bruno kne,v and re- 
spected his zeal and his ability; and, as he happened 
to be at 'V orI11S during the session of the council, t1)e 
ne,vly-chosen pontift.. :,cnt for him, and requested hilll 
to be the companion of his intended journey to Rome. 
"I cannot," said IIildebrand, " accolnpany you;" and, 
,,,hen pressed to declare the reason of thi:3, }H'obably 
unexpected, refusal, he said, "Because you go to occupy 
,,, the governnlent of the }{oman Church, not in virtue 
" of a regular and canonical institution to it, but as ap- 
" pointed to it by sccular and kingly po\ver 2." This led 


1 Vita S. Lconis Papæ a \\ïberto Archidiacono, 1. ii. c, 2. p. 291. 
ape :ðI uratori, SSe Rer. I tal. t. iii. pt. i. ;-8. Leonis Papæ IX. 
vita a S. Brunone Signiensi Episcopo, :\1 urate t. iii. pt. ii. p. 347, 
et seqq.-Bonizo, p. 803. 
2 Bruno, in vita S. Leonis; but other authors give other scenes of 
the dialoguc in question. Otho Frisingensis describes it as taking 
place at Cluni, and Bonizo in Bczançon. \ribcrt describes Leo, as 
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to a discussion, in ,vhich Bruno, gentle and candid by 
nature I, a.nd already, perhaps, inclined in his beart to 
fa vour the principles ,vhich IIildebrand now advocated 
before him, perlnitted hinlself to be convinced, that the 
legitiInate electors to the see of St. Peter, ,vere the 
ROlnan clergy and the people; and he prepared to 
shape his course accordingly. I
eturning to Toul, to 
lllake the necessary preparations, and to take a fare,yell 
of his diocese, he set out thence in a style very different 
from that ,vhich had usually been adopted by the nonli- 
nees of Teutonic sovereigns 2 in their innugural journeys 
to the papal city. Instead of the rich pontifical attire 
,vhich they ,vere 'YOllt, from the day of their nomination, 
to assume, he clothed hilTIself in the simple l)abit of a 
pilgrim 3; thus publicly testifying to the ,,'orld, that 
not\vithstal1ding tbe act of the German IIenry and 
his council, he considered that his real election ,vas 
yet to C0111e. Leaving Toui on the third day from the 
festival of Christll1as, he halted, on his ,yay, at the TIl0naS- 
tory of Cluni, and fl
oln hence, if not from Tou) itself, 
,vas accompanied by Ilildebrand, in his unostentatious 
progress to the papal city. At that city, bare-footed, 
anù clad in the hUlnble guise \vhich he had thus 
assumed, Bruno arrived in the early part of February 
] 0494; and, as he found the 
lergy and people assenlblcd, 
and uttering hymns of thanksgiving and shouts of joy in 
honour of his arriyal 5 , he at once addressed thenl, and 
having announced to them the mode of his election in 
Germany, entreated thenl fully and freely to declare 


from the first accepting his dignity on condition of the assent of the 
Roman clergy and people. 
1 Ut erat naturâ simplex atque mitissimus.- Bruno in vita. 
2 Contra omnium apostolicorunl morem. "\:Vihert. 1. ii. c. 2. 
3 Bonizo, p. 804. 4 Wibert. I. c. 5 'Vibert. 
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thcir selltÏ1nellts on the suhject. Thcir election, ho 
saiù, ,vas of paranlount authority to every other; and, 
if ,,,hat had becn dOIle beyond the Alps, did not 111eet 
,,,ith their general approval, he ,vas ready to return- 
a pilgrim as he had comc,-alld to shake off the burùcn 
of a responsibility, ,vhich he had only upon conlPulsion 
undertaken 1. IIis discourse ".as responded to by an 
unanin1uu8 shout of approval; and Bruno, installed 
,vithout delay in his high office, assumed thencefor\vard 
the nalllC of Leo IX. 2 
Fron1 this event 1nay be dated the regular, system- 
atic, comnlencement of that important ref Of In at ion, the 
hibtory of ,vhich ,vill 11lainly occupy the follo\ving 
pages. The pontificate of Clement II. had been too 
short to proùuce any effect, of a permanent nature, on 
the tone of feeling and habits of the tinle. "r e have 
seen that, on his decease, the scenes of anarchy and in- 
faIny, by ,vhich the papal city had been previously con- 
tan1Ïnated, had been enacted ane\v; and that Damasus 
] I., ,,,hen at length nominated to the vacant apostoJic 
throne, expired almost in the monlellt of his occupying 
it. The great ,york, therefore, ,vas yet to be done: ,ve 
1Hay believe the account of Leo's biographer, ,vhen he 
says, that at the epoch of that pontiff's acce
sion, "the 
" world lay in '\yickedness, holiness bad dbappeared, jus- 
" tice had perished, and truth had been buried, Siulon 
"J\lagus lording it over the Church, ,,'hose bishops 
" and priests ,yere giyen to luxury and fornication 3 :" 
and ,ve may understand the feeling ,vith ,,-Lich the 


1 'Yibert. llonÎzo. 
2 lIerman. Contract.-Anselmi 
Ionachi Eccl. S. Rcmigii Remcns.. 
dedication is hi st., ap, 
[a.bil1on, Act. SS. Ord. S. Uenedict. Sæc. \i.. 
pt, i, p. 627.-Gotfr. Viterb. Chronic. pt. xvii.-
igeb. Gemblac. 
3 Vita S. Leonis IX. a Brunon. Signiens. Episcopo. 
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ne,v pontiff's contenlporaries seem to have regarded his 
assumption of the papal dignity, as the comnlencelnent 
of a ne,v epoch, an era of blessings to the Church 1 ;- 
a feeling ,,-bich, in the spirit of their times, tIley enl- 
bodied in the legend, that, ill his progress to,vard ROBle, 
his nocturnal musings ,,"'ere cheered by the harmonies 
of angelic choirs, ,vho, in unearthly !Strains, proclaimed 
that the thoughts of the Alnlighty ,vere no,v thoughts 
of peace to,vard IIis afflicted people 2. 
IIad the pontiffs, "\VbOlll IIenry previously nominated, 
been permitted to exert a more durable i.nfluence over 
the Church's fortunes, it is probable, that any refornl- 
ation which they, under the nlonarch's auspices, might 
have accomplished, ,yould have borne a far less search- 
ing and decided character than that ,yhich "yas no'v 
destined, under Leo and his ecclesiastical advisers, to 
conuuence its operation. The enlperor, in the innate 
honesty of his heart, and in his un dissembled reverence 
for things sacred, hated the infanlous practice of sinlony 
,,,ith a deterlnined hatred; but there ,vere features in 
his character ,vhich could not but disqualify hin1 for 
the office of cleansing the Church fronI pollutions of 
another kind, or indeed froln acting at all, in the highest 
sense of the ,yord, as a reforlner of the Church. "Tith 
all his good and noLle qualities, IIenry ,vas not aùorned 
by the grace ofpersollal purity3; nor did it by any nleans 


1 Leo, qui quemaùmodun1 scriptum est, cæpit invocare nomen 
Domini. . . a quo omnia ecclesiastica studia renovata ac restaurata; 
novaque lux mundo visa est exoriri. Victor III. dialog. 1. iii. 
2 Sigeb. Gemblac.-'Vibert.-Chronograph. Saxo. 
3 Erat affabilitate gratissimus, ac liberalitate perspicuus, atque 
hUlni1itatis gratiâ præditus . . . . universis circumcirca existebat 
amabilis . . . Tamen, proh pudor! unum in eo nimium erat repre- 
hensibile, quod incontinentiâ carnis luxuriæ infamabatur. Glabcr 
Rodulph. v. c. i. 
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COIn port ,yith hi
 disposition, ,,-hilf' hin1self indulging in 
forLiddcn pleasurc
, to take an active part in the repres- 
sion of a siluiJar licence ill others. It ,vab not, there- 
f(lrc, to hin}, energetic as he ,vas in other respects, that 
tho Church could look \vith any hope for her deliverance 
frO}H cyils ,,-hich, nlore detestable than silnony itself, 
"-ere at the saB1C tinle even ITIOre ,videly prevalent, if 
possible, arounù her contanlÍnated altars. 
'fhe papal reforn1ers
 ho\yever, more comprehensive 
in their vie\\
s, as "'ell as Inore pure in their lives, "
erc 
prepared to assail 
inlony and in1purity side by side; 
and their mode of ,,'arfare against the latter of these 
t".o rank offences "'as, as is ,,-ell kno,yn, an appeal to, 
and attenlpted enforcen1ent of, those canons of the 
Church, in their tin)c generalJy recognised as authori- 
tative, but as generally disobeyed, which nlade a life of 
virgin purity illcunlbent on all meJubers of the sacred 
111inistry. 
'fhe question of the ahstract propriety of these strin- 
gent regulations, or of the enfOrCelTIent of clerical 
ce]jbacy in general, is one far too broad and ÏInportant 
to adlllÎt of discussion here. The reaùer is, therefore, 
referred to other sources of information for satisfaction 
on thi::, head, and for the particulars of such early cvents 
in Church history,-the pa
sing, for instance, of the 
('anon of NIce, or the part attributed to l)aphnutius, in 
the council of that city,-a
 bear upon this 1l10nlent0l1S 
SH1
cct. [t ,vill suffice for the present purpose to 
reJnark, that, during the t,yO centuries which intervcncd 
het,yeen the election of Nicholas I. and the pcriod of 
''fhich 
ve are treating, the Latin Church's adoption of 
the principle that celilJac)" 'V3
 inCUlnbcl1t on her 
elcrgy, had been rccognised hy a 1111111h('r of decrce", 
and illustrated h\y a varictv uf t'\'el1t
. Direct COl1- 
.I 01 . 
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demnations of the practice of clerical marriage ,vil1, for 
instance, be found in the reply of Nicholas I. to the 
queries of the Bulgarians, about A. D. 860 1 ,-ill the 
acts of the synod of 'V orn1S, A. D. 8682,-in the 
epistle of Leo VII. about A. D. 938, to the Gauls and 
Germans 3 ,-in the decrees of Augsburg, A. D. 952 \- 
in the address of Benedict VIII. to the synod of 
Pavia 5, about A. D. 1020,-and in the canons sub- 
sequently enacted by the same assembly 6. "Tith the 
vie,v of guarding against violations of such })recepts, 
a variety of later synods repeated and enforced the 
prohibitory canon of Nice, against the adnlissioIl, bJ' 
priests, of any females, other than their nearest rela- 
tives, to d,vell in their houses. Even this exception 
,vas disapproved of by Hincmar of RheiIns, ,,
ho cited 
against it a saying of St. Augustine, ,vhich had been 
quoted by St. Gregory the Great 7; and it ,vas abro- 
gated by the councils of 
Ientz and J\Ietz, in 888 8; not, 
as it appears, before it had been in certain cases most 
fearfully abused 9. A sÎ1nilar course ,vas adopted by the 
council of Nantes, about A.D. 895 10 . The difference of 
opinion bet,veell the Greek and Latin Churches on this 
110int, e1icited froln the celebrated Ratramnus, better 
kno,vn by the name of Bertram, an essay, in ,vhich the 
vie,vs of the latter are illustrated and maintained 1] ; 
and before his time, (jhrodcgang, bishop of J\Ietz, ,vhose 
canons ,verp published about A. D. 750, had gone so far 


1 Hard. t. v. p. 376. 2 Ibid. p. 739. 
:1 Id. t. vi. pt. i. p. 579. · Id. t. vi. pt. i. p. 617. 
5 Id. ibiù. p. 803. 6 Id. ibid. p. 813. 
7 Id. t. v. p. 397. 
 Id. ibid. pp. 406.491. 
9 Id. 10 T ù. ibid. p. 457. 
11 Contra Græcorum opposita ROlnanam Ecclesiam infamantium, 
t. iv. c. Ô, in D' Acher. Spicileg. t. i. p. 103. 
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as to dircct the clcrgy,-ns prohibited fronI Inarriage 
thClllSclycs,-to abstain froIlI pre
enting theulse]yCS at 
the Inarriag-e-feasts of others I. 
.J uf-'tified, ur not, as the Latin Church may have becn 
ill thus perseveringly oppo
dng the combination of the 
sacerdotal \\yith the marital character, ,ve may perhaps, 
-in the stringency and fornlality of the above canons,- 
in the 
nbstitution of positive prohibition and denunci- 
ation for the tone of half-cxpres
ed,-balf-binted,-in- 
ducenlcnt and encourngenlcnt, in ,vhich celibacy is 
recolllll1ended in holy ,,'rit,-trace another symptonl of 
that tendency to harden,-to s}"stematize,-to cor. 
})orcaIizc,-the sacreù dognlas and nlysteries of Rev cla- 
tioJ1, ,vhich ha
 ùeen already adverted to, as character.. 
izing the tenlper of the nliddle ages; and as operative, 
during those ages, in lnodifying to the eyes of 11len, 
as ,,,ell the fabric of the boly Church hcrself: as 
the deposit of eternal truth cOlnll1Ïtted to ber care. 
And, if so, it ,vas not, of course, probable that lHen 
,,,hose minds, like those of the papal reformers, ,vere 
attuned by education to this preyailing tone of re- 
ligious feeling, should see any error in canons ,yhich, 
,yhile harn10nizing ,,,ith that feeling, presented thenl 
,,'ith the most prol11ising Ineans of putting an end to 
a staÌ(:\ of things ,vhich filled tbeln ".ith the mo
t 
just, the most natural, indignation. For the battle 
,,,hich, in fact, they undertook against their less strict 
contc111poraries, ,yas, unquestionably that of puri ty 
against hnpurity, of holiness against corruption. It 
n1ight be thought that the general neglect of the 
restrictive ordinanccs in question, by enabling the 


. 


1 Regula Canonicorum Chrodogangi, in D' Acher. Spicileg. t. i. 
p. 57!). 
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clergy to contract t be engagelnents of lnarriage, \vould 
]luxe prevented their J}lunging to any extent into tho 
grossne
s of debauchery. But this, the dark, the damn- 
ing, records of the tiIl1e sho,y not to have been the 
case. The priest ,,-ho had habituated himself to trample 
upon one precert bearing the impress of the Church's 
authority, had passed the great moral barrier \vhich sepa- 
rates the systematically, though imperfectly, dutiful, from 
the habitually godless and profane: the consistency of his 
character ,vas lnarred; and his progress to the ,vorst 
excesses of vice ""as, })erhaps, accomplished by an easier 
transition than had been his first bold step frOill obedi- 
ence to its opposite. The infamies prevalent among 
the clergy of tho time, as denounced by Damiani and 
others, are to be alluded to, not detaiJed. Such pollu- 
tions Iuight, it is conceivable, have been better con1- 
bated, had the reformers of the eleventh century, 
instead of enforcing to the utmost the strict tenor of 
the Latin decrees, removed the married clergyman 
from his position of fello\yship ,vith every class of the 
licentious and profane, by adopting the less rigid 
.code of the Greek or other branches of the Church 
Catholic. But a line like this, circumstanced as they 
,vere, can scarcely be said to have been open to their 
adoption. Seizing the means in their po\ver, they set 
themselves to achieve,-and did achieve,-a most im- 
portant refornlation; and ,,-e may not think lightly, 
either of their principles or of their labours, because 
that reformation ,vas in1perfect. 
Established at Rome, Leo lost no time in testifying 
his respect ana gratitude to Ilildebrand, his adviser 
and friend, \vhom he adnlÎtted to the order of suh- 
deacon I in the Roman Church, and \vhom he placed 


1 Bonizo. 
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over the inlportant church and JJ1onastcr)' of bt. ] )aul 1 . 
The 
ituatioll "Tas a n10st hunourahle one: bJ' connect- 
ing its occupier ,vith the second great apostolic founder 
of the Ronuln Church, it invested hinl "ith a character 
second, in some respects, to that of the pope alone. 
13ut it "
as also, at the moment of \vhich \YO speak, 
Eurroundcd ,vith the most fearful difficulties. 
The estates of this holy institution had Leen stripped 
of every thing valuable, by the predatory bands infest- 

ng the Campagna-the offices of devotion ,yore sy
- 
tenlatically neglected-the house of prayer ,vas defiled 
by the sheep and cattle ,vho found their ,yay in and 
out tbrough its broken doors 
; and the 11lonks, con- 
trary to all monastic rule, ,vere attended in their re- 
fectory by \VOlnen 3. Ilildebrand, ho,vevcr, in the 
ardour of his soul, devoted himself to tlJe aceonlplish- 
11lent of an ÏInmediate reforluation. Burning ,,"ith 
zeal, he seenled to see, in dreamR, the great A postle of 
the Gentiles himself, engaged in the ,vork of cleansing 
the dishol1oured sanctuary, and calling upon hÏ1n earn- 
estly for aid in the operation 4-. And so actively did 
he, in his \vaking hours, labour in this good cause, that 
the evils, ,vhich he confronted, gradually disappeared 
before his exertions. The afHlirs of the monastery were 
restored to order, and the brethren ,vere recaIled to 
habits of strictness and purity, 
uitable to the Yo,Y
 
,,,hich they had taken. ... \ nd so strong, in after-life. 


1 Paul Bernried. c. XI1I. 
! Such profanation of holy buildings was 110t unparal1eled at the 
time. In some capitula of an author who seems to have flourished 
about this period, though his name and station is not known, it is 
said, "Videmus crebro in ecclesiis messes et fænum congeri."- 
Vid. :\fansi, t. xix. p. 705. 
3 })aul Bcrnried. c. xiii. I Ibid. 
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,vas IIildebralld's attachnleut to theln,-so great 
,,-as his confidence in the efficacy of their united 
prayers,-that if, at any time, he felt hinlself sinking 
under the troubles and e111Larrasslnents ,,"hich beset 
hinl, he ,yould send for then1, and inquire ,,-hat 
infnl 
action had been comlnitted anlollg then1, ,,'hich closed 
the ear of I-Ieaven to the petitions, ,,'hich he kno,,,,, 
that their comnlunity ever offered in his favour I. 
The conduct of Leo, ill the luatter of his election, 
could scarcely be acceptable to the hnperial patroll t 
by ".hom he had been originaJIy nominated. IIenr), 
ho,vever, ,yas, in all probability, but inlperfcctly ac- 
quainted ,vith its details; and as he ,vas, at any rate, in- 
capable of appreciating the importance of the principle 
,vhich it asserted and exeluplified, he nlay naturally 
have seen, in the pilgrin1age and apparent non-recogni- 
tion, by hilS non1Ïnee, of the validity of his appointlnent, 
nothing lllorc than further delnonstrations of that 
diffidence and hunÚlity, ,vith ,vhich BrUI1D had, at the 
first, striven to re
ist his contenJplated elevatioll. 
Ilenry kne,v, besides, the nc,v pontiff: in the character 
of an attached friend and relative, and \vould not, 
therefore, be disposed to regard the details of his 
delneanour ,vith a jealous eye. And the nlonarch's 
attention ',"as, during the wi
ter of 1048-49, po\verfulJy 
attracted in other quarterð, by the "
ars and troubles 
,vhich afflicted and menaced his cInpire. For Godfrey, 
Duke of Lorraine, surnamed the Bearded, ,yhOln he had 
some years before refused to cnfeoff ,vith nlore than a 
moiety of the territories held by that noble's father, tl)(.' 


1 Tam singularem cæpit habere fiduciam super opitulationibus 
precum inorum, nt, si quando non ]iberaretur ab adversitatibus, 
certissimum ei signuln ficret, alicujus delicti impedimentmll esse 
inter eos: quo præsentiæ ipsius examinatione correcto, solito cursu 
liberationem ejus acceleratam ferret oratio. Paul Bernricd. c. xiv. 
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late Duke 19 had been thus rcndered the .lpterJnined 
cnelny of the ÎInperiaI house; and no,v, nnclisnlaycd hy 
the ill succes
 of a former struggle, had taken up arms 
anc,v; ant] as this di
affccted noblo had procured the 
alliauce of J3ald ,,,in count of Flanùers and J)ictrich count 
of IIolland, his revolt vresented, at this juncture, an 
nppcarance so fornlidable, that it seemed to rcquirp 
IIenry's most energetie efforts to encounter and 
uppre
s 
it 2 . Nor could the monarch fail to be gratified by thp 
consistent manner in ,vhich Leo, ,,'hen once installed 
in bis seat, proceeded to promote those Ineasures of ec- 
clesiastical reformation to,vard ,vhich his o\vn efforts had 
been already so strenuously directed. The ne,v pontiff 
had found hhl1sel
 at first, surrounded by financial 
difficulties of a serious kind. The rapacity of SOlne of 
his "
orthless predecessors had so plundered the .i.\po- 
stolic see, that he could for a thne obtain no incoille for 
his 111aiutenance; and he even appears to have thought 
of raising 1110ney by the sale of his vestments, and 
flying to hi'i; northern diocese, ,vhcn some seasonable 
pre
ents frOln Benevento diverted hinl frolll the design 3. 
Leo presided at a council, holden at Rorne, on the ] ) th 
of April 1049, ,vhich \vas numerously attended by thp 
bishops of Italy; and to theRP he, in the fervour of hi
 
zeal, announced his intention of dec]arillg ,,"oid all 
ordinations made by prelate
 tainted \vith sinloniacal 


1 Gothelo, surnamed the Great, had enjoyed the duchy of upper, as 
wen as that of lower, Lorraine; but this union of two fiefs, generally 
di vided, appeared to the emperor to in vest a su bject with too formidable 
power; and though Godfrey, for some time before his father's death, 
had acted as his general assistant in the government of both, he was 
only invested, on that event, with the duchy of lo\\er Lorraine, 
upper Lorraine being given to his brother Gothelo, surnamed" ]f' 
Faineant."- Yid. Art de vérifier les dates. 
2 Herman. Contract.-Sigeh. Gemblac. 
3 "tbert, ill vita S. Lconis, lib. ü. c. iii. 
L -2 
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practice. But against this a general cry arose from the 
sacerdotal order. It ,vas affirmed, and probabJy ,yith 
reason, that, ,,-ere such a decree enacted, thE' Churches, 
so ,videly had the evil spread itself, ,,'ollld be deprived 
of persons to pcrfornl the necessary scryices, ,,,hile the 
laity ".ould be driven to despair, by being bereft of 
the offices and consolations of the 11linistry. And Leo 
""as therefore obliged to content hÎInself \yith a re-cnact- 
ment of the decree passed on the 
ubject by Clenlent 
t\yO years before 1. II e then left ROine on a journey 
110rth\vards, and after holding, during \,"'"hitsun-,veek, 
another council at Pavia 2, he proceeded into Gernlany: 
anxious alike to for\vard in that country the ,york of 
ecclesiastical reformation, and to appeasp the troubles 
by ,vhil'h its ci viI relations ''''ere di
tracted. .L\.ppcaring 
in l-Icnry's court, he found that lnonarch actively 
engaged in preparations for the subjugation of his dis- 
obedient vassal, Godfrey of Lorraine; and, upon the 
emperor's request., Leo pronounced against that rebel- 
lious nohle the censures of the Church. By this ste!), 
the spirit of Godfrey '''as subdued: he ,vas sn1Ïtten, 
too, ,yith penitence, in consequpnce of the burning of 
the cathedral of ,r erdull, during the storn1Ïng of that 
city by his soldiers; an event ,,,hich, happening under 
such circumstances, he im}Juted to hÎInself as a crÎIne. 
And thus humbled, and pressed on every side by Ilenry's 
arnlS, he ,vas soon reduced to seek the pardon of his 
offended sovereign; and for that purpose, to implore 
the effectual mediation of Leo f. 


1 Damiani Opusc. vi. c. 35.-Hard. 1. vi. pt. i. p. 991.-'Vibert. 
in vita S. Leonis, lib. ii. c. iv. 
2 Herman. Contract.- Hard. t. vi. pt. i. p. 991. 
3 Propter componendum statum ecc1esiarum, et pacem Gal1iis 
reddendam. Lamb. Schafnab. 
4 Herman. Contract.-Sigeb. Gemblac.-Alexandri Gesta Epi- 
scopor. Lcodiens. cap. l.-I"amb. Schafnab. ad an. 1016. 
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"Thile this aflitir \vas pending, the pontiU: having been 
requc
ted, by thp clerical authorities of l
hciln
, to 
cou
ccrate the Church of 81. lleluigius in that city, 
ayailcd hiInsclf of the opportunity, to announce llis 
intention of holding a council there, for the purpose of 
n. ge'nernl inquiry into the condition and abuses of the 
Church of Gaul. .L\nJ the transactions ,,,hich follo"\ved 
that aUllounceluent strikingly sho,,1' the moral po"\ver 
then posses
eù by the papacy, even in kingdolns \,.ith 
".hich it ,vas not ilnmetliately connected. Several of 
thp li'rench prelates and nobles took alarm at the 
declaration of Leo's intention, and represented to their 
king, IIenry I., the danger ,vhich \yould result to his 
authority, as ".ell as to their ow'n, frolll his })ernlitting 
the Pope to visit, for such a purpose, the cities 
of France at his pleasure. And ,,,hen the pope, 
in opposition to the king's suggestions, sho,ved him- 
self determined to put his intention in practice, the 
J110lUlrch ,vas afraif1, in any nlore direct" ay, to th,\art 
it, than by sununoning his bishops and nobles to 
attend hinl on an expedition against some insubordi- 
nate vassals in another direction, and thus attelnpting 
to dinlinb,h, n
 far as he nlight, the numher of prelates 
nt the council 1. Leo found, ho,vcyer, t,,-cnty bishops, 
ahout fifty abbots, and a nUlnbcr of other ecclesiastics, 
prepared to recci YC hin], ,\"hcn he' took his scat in fornl 
in the 
ynod of RhciITIS 2. nut thl'sO dignitaries Seell1 to 
havp attended rather tor the purpose of 8ubulÍttillg their 
o"-n li,'cs and characters to the pontiff's inYcstigation
 
than of aiding hiln ,,-ith their counsel, or pronouncing 
sentence upon other
. 'rhe transactions ,vere carried on 
by the I::iingle authority of Leo hiInself, in "\VhOll1 the 
asscnlhly recognized" the sole prÎInate and apostolic 
1 lIarù. t. vi. pt. i. p. !JU(). 2 Ibid. p. 1009. 
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governor of the universal Church I." Ilis officer, a deacon 
of the Church of Rome, opened the proceedings, by de- 
claring the subjects on account of ,vhich the council had 
been convened-namely, simony; the unla\vful inter- 
ference of layn1en ,vith things spiritual; unhl,Yful mar- 
riages; thp infringement of the nuptial vo,v; the dere- 
liction, by monks and clergymen, of their engagements; 
the part taken by the latter in secular warfare 2; several 
incipient heresies; and the prevalence of crÏ1nes of 
the most odious nature. And then the prelates,-tho 
German primate, the archbishop of Treves,-being in- 
cluded in their nUlnber,-,vere called on by the san1e 
officer, under pain of tht' anathema of apostolical 
authority, to Inake a solelnn declaration, in presence 
of the assembly, that they had obtained by no 
siInolliacal traffic the sees ,vhich they respectively filled. 
The German archbishop, and IllOst of the other prelates, 
c0111plied ,yith the demand; ,vhile those who hesitated 
to do so ,,'ere questioned as crinlinals, and, upon an 
inquiry being made into their conduct, ""'ere deposed, 
or other\visc punished, as Leo bin1self thought l)roper 
to decide. The council continued three days in 
es- 

ion, and then broke up, after enacting t,velve canons, 
directed to,vard the restoration of church discipline and 
the purification of ecclesiastical nlallners. 
Leo then, revisiting the imperial court, presided, 
together ,vith the emperor, over a council, holden at 

Ielltz3; and there procured the adoption of several 
regulations, similar in spirit to those of Rheinls, against 
the sin of simony; together, ,,,itlt others tending to 
1 Quod solus Romanæ sedis pontifex, universalis ecclesiæ primas 
esset et apostolicus. Harduin. t. vi. pt. i. p. 1003. 
2 Dc clericis mundiali militiæ studentibus. IIarduin. t. vi. pt. i. 
p. 1002. 
;\ IIarduin. t. vi. pt. i. p. 100D. Lamb. Schafnab. 
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the enforcenlcnt of those long-neglecte<1 canons of the 
Church, \\yhich nladC' celibacy iInperativo upon the 
clergy. It 
l'em
 to have been in thi
 a!s
en)hly that 
tho hUlubleù Godfrey of Lorraine thre,," hilnself at the 
cluperor's feet, and receivcd a persollal parcloll, though 
his territorics, no,v in Ilenry's po\ver, ,,,ere naturally re- 
tained by tliP victorious lIlonarch. 1'he council being di
- 
sol, cd, Leo set out on hi
 return to Italy, accolllpanied- 
}1robahly at IIenry's lrish-by the pardoned duke and his 
younger brother )1'rederic 1. In the latter, the pope found 
talcnts and virtues, ,,,hich highly prepossessed him in the 
young noble's favour; and Frederic, having Leen ad- 
n1Ïtteù to holy orùers, '"as shortly appointed archdeacon 
and chancellor of Ronle. In Italy, Leo continued during 
the next fe\v years tû laLour ,vith the same activity 
,,,!licIt had distinguished the COl)lmencement of his 
career, "yhile, by the n)i
sion of Ilildehrand, as his 
legate, into France 2 , he endeavoured to continue, in that 
country, the good ,york ,,,hich the council of Rheims 
had begun. In the spring of 1050, the pontiff held a 
council at Siponto, and there deposed t,yO archbishops 
on the ground of sinIon)' 3. Further lneasures against this 
unhallo,ved traffic, and against clerical licentiousness, 
,vere taken by him in n council at ROllle in 1051 4. 
And in 1052, sUI11nlonillg a council at ßIantua, he 
atteIl1pted. to carry the strictness of his refornls into 
northern Italy. But the populacc, incited by the lax 
and corrupt clerg)' of the placp, assailed his dOlnestics, 
,vhih" the)' ,yaited. at the door of the church in ,,'hich 
the a

clllbly "-as convened; and \\'heu he hinl
el
 in 
consequence of the tUlllUlt, caIne fortI), it \vas but to 
behold the scene of outrage continued, ,vhile stones 
1 Lamb. Schafnab. 
2 Bt'rcngar. de sacrâ cænâ ad\r. Lanfrauc. edit. 'Ïscher. p. 50. 
3 I I Ù . . . 1 >- ! Ib . d 
ar mn. t. \"1. pt. 1. p. 0:'/. 1 . 
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and other missiles, aimed at those who had caught hold 
of his robes for security, flew thickly about his person I. 
lIe ,vas compeIled to close tho meeting in disorder; 
and though he presided, the following day, in greater 
peace, over the asselnbly, he did not venture, under 
these critical circunlstances, to enforce his measures of 
reform \vith the customary rigour. 
The personal habits of Leo, "\vhiIe he thus actively 
laboured in the cause of reformation, \vere of the most 
ascetic nature; his life formed a consistent course of 
abstinence and self-denial; and the hours of sleep \vere 
systematicaIly abridged by his devotions: for, \vhen at 
:Rome, it 'vas his "
ont, thrice in the ,,-eek, to walk bare- 
foot at lnidnight frolll the palace of the Lateran to the 
church of St. Peter-from one extrenlity, that is, of 
ROine to the other-acconlpanied by t\VO or three only 
of his clergy, for the purposes of praise and. prayer 2 : 
a spectacle, ,,'hich Dlight ,,"ell strike those ,vith astonish- 
lllent, ,yho ,,"ere accustonled to the scenes of infamy 
and riot, by ,yhich the palace in question, and the papal 
city in general, had been disgraced under the licentious 
})ontiffs of the preceding age. But circunlstances arose, 
not long after the cvents ,vhich have been above nar- 
rated, ,vhich induced this puro and holy pontiff to turn 
11Ìs attention to undertakings of a very different descrip- 
tion, and to exhibit hinlself in the un\vonted character 
of a military leader. And as the causes ,yhich led to 
llÏs campaign had been long in progress, ,vhiIe that 
c
nnpaign itself, though short, ,vas fraught ,vith con- 
sequences the most ÏInportallt to the papacy and to the 
Church, the subject Inay be thought to deserve consi- 
deration in a separate chapter. 


1 IIarduin. t. vi. pt. i. p. 1029. 
2 \Vibert. S. Leollis vita. Victor Ill. J)ial. iii. T.Jeo Ostiens. 
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Tn CE:vTURl-DEFEXCE OF SALERXO, BY l"ORMA"S 
PILGRDIS, AGAIXST THE S,\RACEXS-NOR:\I-\XS D,VITED, BY GUADIAR, l'RDiCE 0(.' 
TlI.\T PLACE, ISTO lTALY-GROWTIl OF THEIR POWER THERE-THEIR YIOLE"ICE 
A:\ n CRL'"ELTY-LEO'S .JOURl\"EY IXTO GER:\IAXY TO SOLICIT AID AG \I
ST TIIE){-ßIS 
RETCRX AXD :\IILIT.\RY EXPEDITIOX AG.-\Il\"ST TIlE:\{-BATTLE OF CIVITELLA-JlIS 
CAPTt;RE-HIS TREATY WITH THE:U-lIIS DEATH. 


A NE"\V po"er,-that of the Normans 1,-had, since the 
COlumencen1ent of the eleventh century, rapidly arisen 
to consequence in southern Italy,-a po\ver ,vhich the 
occupants of the holy see could scarce fail to regard, at 
the period of ,,,hich '\ve are treating, ,vith the most 
serious apprehensions. This ,varlike and enterprising 
race, having, by naval expeditions fronl their native 
])cnlnark or Scandinavia, long ravaged the northern 
coasts and territories of France, obtained at lengtb, 
about the year 900, a permanent sett1eluent in that 
country, and gave their name to the fertile province 
prpviously kno".n by the apppllation of N eustrÎa. A nel 
the century which follo'"ed this f'ettlement, beheld, 


1 Vide, for the general history of the settlement of this people in 
Italy, 'luratori, Annali el'I talia; Sismondi, I list. des Républiques 
Italienncs; Giannone, J st. del Regno di X apoli. 
n 
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as n1ight naturally have been expected, considerable 
changes alnong thenl. Settled amidst a French popu- 
lation, they gradually adopted the language, and en1- 
braced the religion, of the country; though both the 
one and the other under\vent, it seeIns, a considerable 
111odification in their bands. They preserved, ho\yever, 
through these mutations, the bold energetic spirit \vhich 
had originally distinguished thenl, and \vhich, as they 
extended their influence, stanlped its Îlnpress so deeply 
on the gencral chivalry of Europe. Nor did they, in 
the process of refinelncnt, entirely lose a less al11Íable 
feature of the character \\
hich had originally belonged 
to them,-the \viliness, \vhich seeIns a constant charac- 
teristic of nations in the savage state 1; insomuch that 
the leaders under \VhOnl they ultimately spread then1- 
sel ves over Europe, \yere for the most part as f:uned for 
thcir deep-laid schemes and crafty policy, as for their 
heroic achieven1ents and persona] daring. 
The a,ve-inspiring character of their lle\V faith, aided 
perhaps by the splendour then incorporated into its 
}'ituaI, produced a strong impression on the fervent 
teluperanlent of the N orn1an racp. But contenlplating 
that faith \vith gross and carnal eyes, they sought to give, 
as it \vere, visibility to its unseen truths, tangibility to 
its spiritual essence, by connecting it, as far as they 
could, \yith objects and places yet visible and tangible. 
rrhey became assiduous pilgrims to the scene of the 
Itedecll1cr's n1inistry, and of the other great events 
recorded in holy "Tit, as ,ven as to all those spots \vbich 


1 Gens Inilitiæ assueta, et sine bello vivere nescia, in hostem 
impigre procurrere; et ubi vires non successissent, non minus dolo 
et pecuniâ corrumpere. 'Yillielm. IVCalmesb. de gestis regum, 
lib, iii. p. 57. ed. Sa viI. 
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legends thcn current indicated as Laving becn dis- 
tinguished by subsequent Inanifestations of supernatural 
po,ver. And J taly, ,,'hen this practice becalne frequent 
3ll1ong thenl, ,yas visited ùy them in numlJers; hoth 
a') containing ,,'ithin itself lli3.liy scenes of reputed 
holinc;:,:;, and as lying on the direct ,va)" to the )Tet 
holier regions of Palestine. 
Southern ltaly,-that portion of the country ,vhich 
no\v forms the kingdom of N aples,-was suffering, at the 
comlUenCCJnent of the eleventh century, from a state of 
confusion even Dlore disastrous than that ,,
hich ,ve 
have described as afHicting the northern provinces. 
The cn}peror
 of Greece, from ,vhonl the bulk of their 
Italian territories had been ,vrested by the conquering 
arms of the Lombard kings, had, by degrees, on the 
extinction of that formidable monarchy, resunled sonlO 
portion of their former power; and ßari, the capital of 
their south-Italian domains, \vas the residence of a 
vicC'roy, styled the Catapan; a title, from the corrup- 
tion of \,-hich, the province ,yhich they last possessed is 
kno,,'n, even no,,,,, by tbe name of the Capitallate. The 
rest of the district ,,"hich ,ye are considering ,vas sub- 
ject to petty dukes or princes, surviving representatives 
of the once irresi
tible LOlll bard po,yer; or else apper- 
taiBcd to large and comnlercial to'Yn
, ,,,hich possessed 
republican or aristocratic governDlcllts of their O""ll. 
The .L\frican coast, and even Sicily, ,,'as still suhject 
to the 
aracen yoke; and the Italian princes, in their 
frc(lucnt feuds ,vith each other, ,yere of ton ten1ptcù, 
forgptting the difference of faith, to request the aiù of 
thc
e f<,u"luidable neighbours, in the adjnstIncllt of their 
(luarrol
. To such reque
ts, the Saracens ""cre ever 
ready to accede: they ,,'cre found, ho,ycver, in nlost 
ca
èS, to fig-ht more for theln
el\'cs tllan for their allic
; 
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and tho
e had often the Inost cause to regret tl1eir 
intervention, \\ lIo had thclllselves invoked it. By the 
clos(\ of the tenth century, the po\vpr and energy of 
this 11lartial l)eople had Dlaterially declined; though 
they ,yere still the objects of general dread to the 
effen1Ïnate inhabitants of A pulia and Calahria; as they 
still, fronl tiUIO to tillle, nlatle descents upon the coast 
of those provinces, fortified strong-holds, occupied 
passes, and laid cities under n1Ïlitary contribution. But 
the land thus distracted bet,,'ecll the mutual anÍIno- 
sitics and opposing rule of three races, the Greeks, 
the Lonlbards, ano the Saracens, "as no,v to be visited 
by a fourth, before \yhose energy and. ,vhose fortunes 
all tho three alike ,yere destined to SUCCUIll b. 
In or about the Jear 1002, a petty flotilla ap- 
peared before Salerno, and a body of Saracens, land- 
ing under the ,raIls of the place, ùenlanded, \"ith 
the custonlary nlelUlces, a pecuniary contribution. 
GuaiInar lIT., prince of Salerno, and his timid sub- 
jects, fclt that they had no course to adopt hut subulis- 
sion; and their surprise ,vas great, ,,'hCll aùout forty 
pilgrims from a distant land, \\'110 happened to be at 
the InOlllent within thcir ,"valls, requested of the prince 
arIns, horses, and perlllission to chastise thcse insolent 
l1ulranders. The requé
t ,,'1,S readily cOll1plied l\-ith: 
the pilgriIn ,varriors, accoutred in haste, galloped 
eagerly forth through the gates of Salerno; the Sara- 
ccns, confounded find dismayed, fled tU111lIltuously 
from the onsct of this uncxpected foe; and esteen1cd 
thenlsclves happy ,vhen their retreating Larks bore 
them out of reach of the s,,"ord of the yictorious 
Normans 1. 


1 Leo Ostiens. 
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The dclighted Guainutr \vouJd \\"illingly have Leen 
prodigal ill his bounty to\vard his gallant deliverers; 
but he experienced a second surprise, ,,
hen the costly 
pre
ents ,yhich he laid before then), ,vere firnlly, though 
courteousl}'", rejected. "l
or the love of God, and of 
"the Christian faith," said the chi vall'ous pilgrims, "\ve 
" have done ,,'hat "-c have done; and ,ye TIlay neither 
" nccept of 'Yagl'
 for such service, nor delay our return 
" to our hOlues." They departeù accordingly; but not 
unaccoDlpallieò. Guaimar sent ,,'ith then1, to their 
native land, envoys, laden ,,'ith presents, such as 111ight 
best ten1pt the countrymen of these hardy and dis- 
interested ""arrior
, to enlist in his service. Speciluens 
of southern fruits, superb vestnlellts, golden bits, and 
lnagnificent hor
c-trappings 1, attracted and dazzled the 
eyes of the population of N orInandy, and produced on 
the enterprising youth of the proviuce their natural 
effect. Encouraged by the gIo,,-ing description given 
by their friends of the sunny clÏ1ne ,yhich they had 
visited, and of the opportunities, there offered, of enter- 
pri
e and hOJ)our, s,varms of northern ,varriors cros
ed 
the .L\Jps: they ,,-ere readily and honourably ,velcomcd 
by GuaÏ1nar anù other princes of southern Italy; and 
engaged, under one Lanner or another, in most of the 
intestine quarrels ,vhich at that period distracted the 
Coullt ry 2. The principal band of the
e "arlike colo- 


1 Citrina per eos poma, amygdala q\!0que et inauratas Duces, ac 
pallia regia, et equortull phaleras aura argentoque distinctas illuc 
dirigcns, ad hujusmodi gigncntem hunIum ilIos non modo invitahat, 
vcrum attrahcLat.- Leo Ostiens. 
2 Leo Ostiens. 


Vincit pecunia passim, 
K une hoc nunc illo contempto, plus tribuenti 
Semper adhærebant; servire Iibentius iIB 
Omnes gaudcbant, a quo plus accipiebant. 
Gut AppuJ. 
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nists, subscqucntly to the death of Guaimar Ill., passed 
from the service of his son Guainlar IV. into that of 
the Greek enlperor l\Iichael, surnamed the PaphJa- 
gonian; and served ,yith honour under his standards in 
an expedition undertaken against the Saracens of Sicily. 
But, upon their return to the main-land of Italy, dis- 
satisfied ,vith their ne,v masters, and incited by Ardoin, 
a LOlllbard chief, ,,'ho had a personal quarrel "Tith the 
Grecian governor, they declared ,var, in their own 
name, against the Eastern enlpire; and, ,vith Ardoin 
at their head, endea voured to effect the expulsion of 
the Greeks from Italy. T",.o campaigns, those of 
1042 and 1043, sufficed to make thenl 11lasters of 
A pulia. l\Ielfi, near the Of an to, becaIne the central 
}10illt, or capital, of their states; and "
as in the first 
instance governed by the joint authority of the Lonl- 
bard Ardoin, and of 'Villiam of IIauteville, surnalned 
Iron-arm, their native leader. T,velve important to,vns, 
Siponto, Ascoli, Venosa, Lavello, 
Ionopoli, Trani, 
Canne, l\Ionte Peloso, Trivento, l\.cerenza, Sant'Angelu, 
and l\Iinervino, became ill a little time the respective 
appanages of as many counts, who participated ,vith the 
rulers of l\Ielfi in the exercise of the general po,yers of 
government; and \vho thus gave to the first rude con- 
stitution of the Normans in Italy the character of a 
military oligarchical republic. But as the principal 
celnent of this hastily formed government ,vas the 
conviction of their subjects, that such an organization 
presented the most promising lllode of gratifying their 
cupidity, and of protecting themselves from the retali- 
ation of those "Those possessions they had plundered; 
these rulers found themselves unable, even if they ,vere 
desirous, to prevent the continuance of a systenl of 
violence and 111arauding, ,vhich rendered the nalne of 
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NOrIuan a tCITor to Italy. 'fhe precepts of their no,,- 
rcligion, and the :1"'0 iJl
pircù by the superstitions ",'ith 
,,-hich it ".as in thcir lnillds connected, becanlo alike 
po" crle
s to allay in the northern ,varriors the th ir
t 
for gain; and llH1UY a cOll
ecratcd pile and holy 
pot, 
,,'hie-h had ,,'itnpsscd their (levotions, ,vhen they C3Jnp 
as pilgriuls and ".orshippers, ,vas subsequcntly pro- 
fanetl, by thcir appearance as bandits and despoilcrs. 
Th
 tidings of these sacrilcgious acts soon rcached, 
of course, the cars of Leo IX. And 'VhCll he sa,v that 
tho insulters of the Church ,vere also the ruthless 
oppressors of their fello,,--crcatures,-\vhen he beheld 
the southcrn gates of Roule daily thronged by the 
"Tctched inhabitants of A pnlia, ,,-ho, destitute, blinùcù, 
and horribly Inutilated, ,verc seeking a refuge fronl 
further tyranny behind the sheltering ,valls of th{\ 
papal city 1, the pitying pontiff Jiclded hÍInself entirely 
to the iInpulses of his benevolent nature; :,uld,-,vithout, 
perhaps, a due consideration of the 11leasUre-fol'lllCd 
tho plan of leading an arn1Y in person against the
e 
harbarous intruder8, and expelling thCIll froIn aU thosl' 
po
se

ions of the Roman Church ,vbich they had pre- 

un)cd to occupy. 
Intent upon this project he, in 10;J2, crossed the ...\lp
 
ol1ro l11oro, ,vith the vie,v of soliciting assistance froIll the 
1

nlperor in it:s execution 2, and arrived at a mOlllellt 
in ,vhich that lllonarch 'vas acti ,.cly cngaged in ,varlike 
operations on the borders of IIungary. IIenry sccll1cd, 


1 
Iulti ex Apuliæ finibus vcniebant, oculis effossis, naribus 
abscissis, manibus pedibusque truncatis, ac Normannorum crudelitatc 
miserabiliter qucrentes. Unde factum cst, ut vir mitissimus, pict;lte 
ct miscricordiå plenus . . . conlpaticn
 . . . iBius gentis superhiam 
conarctur humiliarc.-BruHo in vita H. Lconis. 
2 IIerman. Contract. 
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not\vithstanding, at first well disposed to accede to the 
pontiff's ,vishes; but circulnstances 11lade it difficult to 
detach any large body of troops on so distant an errand; 
and Leo, after attending, during SOlne montbs, the pro- 
gress of the iInperial court, set out, in the early spring 
of 1053, for Italy, accompanied only by about 500 
German ,varriors I, under the cOlllmand of an officer 
nalned 'Verner; even this scanty force being in great 
measure conlposed of volunteers. But when once 
more in Rome, he issued a general invitation to the 
natives of Italy to range themselves under the sacred 
banner of St. Peter; and a motley nlultitude, consisting 
chiefly of Apulians, Campanians, and inhabitants of 
Ancona, responded to the call. Some '\vere animated 
by a natural feeling of animosity to,vard the oppressors 
of their country; sonle heard a sunlIDons from Ileaven 
in the voice of its n1inister, and lllarcheù to the field 
under en10tions similar to those ,vhich, in the follolring 


1 Less tllan 700, says Gulielmus Appulus, who thus proceeds to 
describe their nation :- 
- hæc gens animosa feroces 
Fert animos, sed equos adeo non ducere cauta, 
Ictibus illorum, quam lancea, plus valet ensis : 
Nam nec equus docte manibus giratur eorum, 
N ec validos ictus dat lancea, præminet ensis : 
Sunt etenim longi specialiter et peracuti 
Illorum gladii, percussum a vertice corpus 
Scindere sæpe solent, et firmo stant pede, postquam 
Deponuntur equis, potius certando perire 
Quam dare terga volunt, magis hoc sunt 1\larte timendi, 
Quam dum sunt equites: tanta est audacia gentis, 
ltaliæ populo qui se sociaverat illis. 
Germani comites præsunt Transmundus et Atto 
Et BurrelJinâ generata propagine proles. 
GuI. Appul. historic. Poema de gestis Normannorum, 
l. ii. ap. l\Iurator. SSe Rerum Ital. t. v. p. 2GO. 
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age, iutianlC(1 the Ù0:-30IJl'"ï of crusaders; ,vhilc other
, of 
a dificrcnt description, ,yere either lured to thc cam- 
paign by orclillary hopc
 of plunder, Of led to hung-ine 
that their 
cr\'ice in such a cau
c might in SOllIe degree 
extcnuate, in the eye of ] leavcn, the crilninality of 
their previous career. 
Opinions "idf'ly diflèrent from each other have been 
entertained rC'"ïpecting the propriety of Leo's conduct 
in this Inatter 1. 1Vhether IIildebrand,-trusted and 
deferred to as he constantly "
as by the pontifi:-took 
allY actiyc part on the occasion, is not clearly known. 
Ilis participation in the project is invidiously urged 
against hin1 by his el11bittered adversary, ßcnuo; but 
the statenlent appears to be nnsu pported by other CO])- 
temporaneous authority; and the ,york of Dcnno is fined 
,,'ith so many palpable calu1l1uies against IIildebrand, 
that nothing in the nature of an accusation can be 
,yorthy of credit ,,
hich rests upon his evidence alone. 
It is, ho\vever, undeniable, that llildebrand, ".hen pxalted 
to the papa] chair, himself entertained, as ,ye shall sub- 
sequcntly see, a sonlc,vhat biu1Ïlar project. But it is 
also a fact, that his friend, and the principal organ of 
the party, so to call it, ,,'ith ,yhich he at the tirne ".a
 
acting,-the celebrat.ed Peter Danliani,-has left on 
J.ecord his protest against the assumption, by the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, of that earthly s,vord, the use of 
,vhich had been, by our Lord fliulself.. forbi(lden to the 
.1\ po:-;tlp 2. 
Such a proceeding, against a profe:-\!o\edl) Chri!'"tian 
people, nlÍght justly at tbat epoch have been st)'led UlJ- 
precc1lenterl. FalniJiar to the age a
 "'a
 the 
ight of 


) Virl. Baron. A,nnal. ad an. 105:1, J1. 10 et srqq. 
2 Vide Damiani, 1. iv. ep. 9, et naron. I. c. 


YOLo I. 


1\1 
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ordinary bishops accompanying their retainers to the 
field, it ,vas long since the spectacle had been exhibited, 
of an army avo,vedly led to combat by the ackno\\?- 
Iedged Father of the Christian ,vorld; and, though 
J ol1n X. had, it is true, some\vhat Illore than a century 
before Leo's time!! conducted his forces to the field, 
it ,vas against l\Iahomctans that he engaged in battle 
on the Garigliano 1; anù, not to 11lention the former 
decrees of prelates and councils upon the subject, one 
of the t,velve canons of Leo's o,vn council of Rheims 
expressly forbad the participation of the clergy in secu- 
lar ,varfare 2. But the compassionate pontiff ,vas, in 
all probability, too strongly influenced by his feelings to 
reflect on the sanction, ,vhich-in appearance, at least- 
he ,vas giving to a practice so recently condemned; llor 
did he, it seems, at aU calculate upon the effusion of 
blood; but hoped, by the force ,vhich he reckoned on 
arraying in the field, to reùuce the enemy to immediate 
submission 3 . 
It ,vas on the 18th of June, 10534, that Leo's troops 
confronted those of the ellemy near the town of Civi- 
tella. The N ornlans, when R\Vare of his intentions, 
had made all preparati ons in their po,ver to ,yard off the 
cOIning blow. 'Villiam Iron-arm ,vas no more; but 
his brothers, I-Iumphrey and Robert,-the latter of 


1 A. D. 916. Luitpr. lib. ii. c. 14. 
2 N e quis c1ericoruln arm a militaria gestaret, aut munùanæ 
militiæ deserviret. Concil. Remens. canon vi. Hard. t. vi. pt. i. 
p. 1007. 
3 Non ut cujusquam N orthmannorum seu aEquorum hominum 
interitum optarem, aut mortem tractarern, sed ut saltern humano 
terrore resipiscerent, qui divina judicia minime forrnidant. Leonis IX. 
epist. ad Constantinum Monomachum. Harù. t. vi. pt. i. p. 959. 
# Herman. Contract. 
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,vhoJn, subsequently SUfllanleù Guiscard, 11:\<1 reccntL: 
arrived in Apulia \vith a considerable reinforceluent to 
the K orulan forccs,-succeeded to the command of hiR 
intrepid ,varriors; and Richard, count of A versa, the 
chief of a smaller, but independent, Nornlan colony in 
It.aly, brought all the force ,vhich he could nluster to 
the defence of the comIHon cause. But the Normans 
"
ere dispirited: rumour had magnified among thenl 
the scale of the papal preparations, and they ,vere 
3\ved by the sacred character of him in \VbOlll, even 
,,'hBe he ,vas their enemy, they recognized their spiritual 
parent. The heralds, therefore, ,,,,ho approached Leo 
\vhile he ,vas yet \vithin the ,valls of CiviteIla, assumed 
an hun1ble tone I; they deprecated his hostility, and 
infornled him, that the Norman princes, though they 
declined to abandon possessions \vhich they had 'von, 
,vere ready to hold their conquests thenceforw'ard hy 
his grant, and to do suit and service for then1 to hinI, as 
to their lord paranl0Ul1t 2. But the tall, bulky, Germans, 
by ,vhon1 the pontift
 ,vas surrounded, smiled in scorn 
,yhen they beheld the dilninutive though active foruls 
of their adversaries 3; and Leo, inspired by their con- 
fidence, as ,veIl as by his conviction of the goodnpss of 
Ids cause, rejected the overtures of the :K orman leader
, 
and t1emanded the total abandonment of tbe lands 
,vhich they had recently usurped fron1 
t. Peter 4 . This 
the N" orlnans declined to concede, and tl)erefore, feel- 


1 I-Ierman. Contract. 2 Ibid. 
oJ Teutonici, quia cæsaries et forma decoros 
Fecerat egregiè proceri corporis ilJos, 
Corpora derident N ormannica, quæ breviora 
Esse videbantur, nee eormn nuntia curant. 
GuI. Appu1. p. 259. 


4 llerman. Contraet.-Gul. AppuI. I. c. 
.'1 
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ing that no other alternativE' Jay before thenl, they 
gave the signal for battle, before Leo had issued from 
the gates of Civitella. The result of the action \yhich 
no,y took plnce, falsified alike the confident antici- 
pations of the one party, and the desponding auguries 
of the other. The Î1upetnous charge of the N orn1an 
chi \Talry at once unmanned the tÍlnid Italians ,,,ho com- 
posed the bulk of Leo'
 arnlY; and ".ho fled in every 
possible direction. "r erner and his Gerlnan band met 
the shock ,,-ith the cahn courage of their country; but 
the N orman
, unresisted clse\vhcrc, turned tlleir flanks, 
and hennned them in on every side; until this gallant 
troop, contending valiantly to the last, covered ,,,ith 
their corpses the ground ,vhich they had occupied. But 
for their resistance,-so sudden ,vas the flight, so rapid 
the dispersion, of I
co's army \-the business of the day 
might seetn rather to deserve the nanle of a slaughter 
than of a battle 2. 
The conquering chiefs pushed on ,vithout delay, 
through the streets of Ci vitella, into the presence of 
Leo 3. But they no sooner beheld the venerable pontiff: 


1 Occulto Dei judicio; sive quia tantum sacerdotem spiritalis 
potius quam pro caducis rebus carnalis pugna decebat; sive quod 
nefarios homines quam multos ad se, ob impunitaten1 scelerum, vel 
quæstum avarum confluentes, coptra itidem scelestos expugnandos 
secum ducebat; sive divinâ justitiâ alias, quas ipsa novit, ob causas 
nostros plectente. Herman. Contract. 
2 The carnage, according to Godfrey of Viterbo, who dedicated his 
history to Urban III., was so great, that a pile, composed of the 
bones of the slain, was even in his time pointed out to strangers by 
natives of the country. Gotf. 'Titerb. ap. Pistor. t. ii. p. 338. 
3 According to some accounts, Leo was without the city during 
the battle, and when, after its termination, he sought refuge within 
its wal1s, he was repulsed from it by the citizens, from their fear of 
his victorious enemIes. \Tid. Ganfrid. l\lalaterr. Hist. Sicul. lib. i. 
c. 14. 
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than, exchanging the ficrcene
s of the "
arrior for the 
suLdueù tOIlC of the penitent, they fell at hi"ì feet, and 
in aLasOlllent and tears besought the aù
oIution anù 
the ble
sing of their yanquished encru)'). l\loved by 
this conduct, aud induced hy the exigency of his posi- 
tion, Leo revokeù the sentence of anathema \vhich he 
had pronounced against thelU; and they then escorted 
hinl ,yith an reverence aud honour to the city of 
BClIevento 2 . IIere the hunlùled pontiff renlained nine 
111onths, during ,,'hie-h tirne, at the request of his cap- 
tors, he consenteù to grant theIn, in the nanle of St. 
l)eter, the investiture of all their conque
ts, n1ade or to 
be made, in 4\ pulia, Calabria, and 
icily; \vhich they "'ere 
thencefor\vard to hold as fiefs uf the holy see 3 . By 
thi
 tnrn of cvents, his defeat and captivity became 
productive of results JllOre favourable to the papal 
po\Yer, than \vould in all probability have attended the 
lllost ùrilliant victory ,,-hich could haye been reaped by 
his arnlS on the plains of Ci \'itclIa. Leo and his suc- 
ce:;sors acquired a claim to the services of the Xorman 
chiefs, as of rightful va......;aIs; and the po\ver ,vas recog- 
nized in then] of conferring the inYestiture,-a
 lords 
paraillount,-of extensive dOluains, ,,'hich had not pre- 
viously been in any luanneI' subject to their s\vay: nor 
\yn,s it to be feared that the 1\ orn1ans \yould hastily 
thro,,- off tlu:, cOl1nexion thus entered into; as tlH
 sanlO 
causes ,,-hich had induced thelH to forin it, ,,'ould con- 
tinue to operate in inclining thenl to uphold it. Their 


1 Gul. Appul.-
Iutatis animis, in ejus sunt conversi obsequf'lam: 
cujus osculantes vestigia, sibi immeritmll deposcebant indulgentiam.. 
'Yibert. in vita S. L. lib. ii. c. 11. 
2 Herman. Contract. 
S Gaufr. )[alaterr. llist. SicuJ. lib. i. c. 1-1. ape 
Iurator. Rcr. 
I tal. t;cript. t. v. 
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crafty chiefs clearly sa,v the advantage of basing their 
right to their territories on a title more solid than that 
of conquest, and of linking their claim to the obedience 
of their subjects, ,vith the duty of the latter to\vard the 
relJresentatives of St. Peter. 
Another result of the campaign must, if he ,vere 
fully a\vare of it, have been still more gratifying than 
the above, to a pontiff of the human
 disposition of 
Leo. For the Norman chiefs, \vho continued, during 
his stay at Benevento, to exhibit to\vard him every 
possible token of respect, \vere influenced by his per- 
suasions, or by the reverence ,vith ,vhich his character 
inspired them, to abate llluch of the brutality ,vhich 
had hitherto disgraced their proceedings. And the 
altered position in ,vhich, by Leo's instrumentality, they 
,vere now placeù, had doubtless of itself a humanizing 
influence upon their minds. In obtaining the rank, 
they in sonle lneasure adopted the manners, of legiti- 
lllate sovereigns; and in the dignified char'lcteristics of 
settled po\ver, \vere rapidly, though gradually, merged 
the turbulence and ferocity of the unrecognizcd invader. 
But, not\vithstanding these encouraging circum- 
stances, ,ve lllay ,ycll conceive that the unfortunate 
Leo felt humbled to the dust by the unexpected failure 
of his long-projected enterprise. His ardent tempera- 
Inent had encouraged hiIn too confident1y to anticipate 
a blessing on his exertions; and the same disposi- 
tion no\v led hilll to trace the displeasure of flea yen 
in his calan1ity. 'Vhile at Benevento, he employed all 
his hours, except those engaged in negociation or other 
necessary business, in religious llleditation, in prayer, 
and in exercises of ascetic devotion. Though his health 
,vas declining, a carpet on the bare earth ,vas his 
ordinary couch, a 
tolle his pillo\v, and a hair :shirt hh; 
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garnlent next the skin. Under such austerities" aided 
as they ,vero in their effect by the sorro,ys anù anxieties 
of his lllil1d, his constitution gradually sank; and "Then 
he at length left DellOYCnto, and returned, in 
I arch 
1054, to the papal city, it ,vas only to breathe his last 
there on the 19th of the follo,,'ing April 1, after having 
committed to his beloyed friend Ilildebrnnd the pro- 
visional government of the lloman Church, until a new 
pontiff 
hould be appointed to the apostolic see 2. 


1 De obitu S. Leonis Papæ, ex codice Beneventano, ap. 1\[abiHon. 
Acta SS. Ord. S. Benedict. sæc. vi. pt. ii. p. is.-Lamb. Schafnab.- 
Annalista Saxo.-The lôth of April is the day named in the 
Chronicle of Hermannus Contractus. Chronographus Saxo names 
the 18th. 

 Bonizo. 


.. 
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A.D. 1054 TO A.D. 1056. 


I'\PAL 'lbSlON TO COXSTA
TI
OPLE-l\[ARRIAGE OF GODFREY OF LORRAINE WITH 
BEATRICE OF TCSCANY-PROCEEDIXGS AT Rû'1E I
 CO:\SEQ,UE:\CE OF LEO'S DEATH 
-ELE('TIO
 OF VICTOR H.-MARCH OF HENRY III. IXTO ITALY-CmmUCT 01<' 
ßEATRICE-FLIGIIT OF GODFREY-HE
RY'S RETl"RX TO GERM.\
Y-IIILDEllH.AND'S 
LEGATIO
 TO FRANCE-ARRAXGEl1EXT THERE OF THE DISPUTE BETWEE
 HE
RY 
A
D THE KIXG OF CASTILE-HE
RY'S DiTERVIEW WITH THE FREXCH KING- 
'ICTOR'S YISIT TO GER
lA 
Y-HR
RY'S TROCBLES, DECLIS"E, AXD DEATH. 


IT may be necessary, for the purpose of enabling the 
reader more fully to comprehend the position of the 
papacy in follo".ing years, to state that, shortly before 
his death, Leo had despatched Frederic of Lorraine and 
other legates to Constantinople 1. The Greek patriarch, 
l\Iichael Ceru]ariu8, had for SOllIe tÏ111e publicly inl- 
pugned the papal claÏ1n to suprelnacy, and also spoken 
in censure of various rites and practices of the Latin 
Church. And Leo, after asserting the one, and defend- 
ing the others, by letters, was induced at Jength to 
despatch thest"' envoJs, 'with tlH
 commission to repre- 
hend the l)atriarch in person, and generally to assert 
the rights of Rome in the eastern capitaL The patri- 
arch, ho,vever, persisted in refusing either to retract 


1 Bonizo.-Annalista Saxo.-Lamb. Schafnab.-Sigeb. Gemblac. 
-Leonis Epist. ad Michael. Constantinopol. Patriarch. ap. I-Iard. 
t. vi. pt. i. p. 927.- \Vibert. in vita S. Leonìs.-Chrollograph. ::;axo. 
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,,"hat he had advanced, or to recognize tht' superior tlig- 
uity of his ROIllan brother; and the legates at lcngth 
took the decided step of publicly laying a scrol], con- 
taining the sentence of his excommunication, upon the 
high altar of St. Sophia 1; after ,vhich, leaving Con- 
stantinople, they shook ofl:-in imitation of apostolic 
practicc,-the dust from their feet, against the con- 
tumacious city 2. The emperor, Constantine 1\lono- 
machu
, anxious to avert a lasting breach, sent after 
theIn, and at his request they turned back frolll Selyul- 
Lria 3. But their return \vas, through the opposition of 
the patriarch or of his clergr, only productive of agi- 
tation and tumult: after some little tin1c they finally 
departed from Constantinople 4; and this unhappy event 
may be terlned the consulnmation of that great and 
laulentable schism, ,vhich had been long preparing, and 
,,,hieh bas divided the Churches of the East and of the 
'Vest, from that hour to this present day. 
A sudden turn, during the progress of these events, 
occurrpd in the fortunes of Frederic's brother Godfrey. 
By a lllarriage "ith Bcatrice, the ,,'ido,v of the rich 
Boniface, l\Iargrave of Tuscany-a. lady ,vho, contrary 
to the usual custom of the tÍ1ne, continued to rule the 
posses
ions of her deceased husband-the exiled duke 
of Lorraine hecalne at once one of the most po,verful 
I,rinces of northern Italy 5. 


) Sigeb. Gemblac.-Annalista Saxo. 
:l Lamb. Schafnab. et Commemorate brev, rerum a legatis apostolicæ 
sedis Constantinopoli gest. ape Hard. t. vi. p. 96i. 
3 Ibid. · Ibid. 
S Herman. Contract. Continuat.-Lamb. Schafnab.-Bcatrice was 
daughter to }<'rederic 11., who had preceded Godfrey's father Gothelo 
in the duchy of Upper Lorraine, and had been left on her parent's 
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On the death, therefore, of Leo, the papal city ,vas 
no longer so cOlnpletely under IIenris control as it 
had been ,vben that pontiff ,vas elected. An inveterate, 
and now potent, enemy to the Î1nperial house, occupied 
its approaches in Tuscany. In the south, the papal 
chair, by ,vhomsoever filled, might call, in an emer- 
gency, upon the ,villing services of 1110St formidable vas- 
sals. And the forIn of Leo's election, had recalled to 
the memories of those Romans, "\vho needed such re- 
n1Ïnding, their ancient privileges in the free election of 
their pontiff 
It behoved the Dlonarch, then, to move ,,
ith caution 
to\vard the appointnlent of Leo's successor, and to 
f(\gard, in his selection, thE' 11laintenance of his own 
authority in Italy, as ,veIl as the respectability of the 
})apal chair. The nomination of a prelate unacceptable 
to the RODIan authorities, under existing circumstances, 
Inight seriously endanger the one as ,veIl as tbe other. 
To Hildebrand, standing, as he did, high in the 
esteelU of his countrynlen, and entrusted as he was 
,\lith the temporary charge of the Church by the de- 
parted pontiff; many eyes ,vere in the first instance 
naturally turned as to that pontiff's nlost fitting suc- 
cessor; and his friends, taking advantage of this impres-- 
sion, ,vere eager at once to elect him to the apostolic 


death, under the latter prince's guardianship. Her life. enjoyment, as a 
widow, of her husband's fiefs, is imagined by 
I. de St. 1\Iarc (Abrégé 
Chronologique) to have been the result of some special arrangement 
entered into on her marriage-an arrangement in which the emperor 
may have concurred as a compensation for any claims which she might 
have on her father's duchy. Beatrice was first-cousin to Henry 111., 
her mother l\latilda having been sister to Conrad's empress, Gisela of 
:;wabia. 
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throne 1. But J lildebrand resisted the proposal 2 , and 
prevailed on thern rather to send hinl as their envoy to 
tho ilnperial court, \\?ith po,vers to 
elect the prelate 
,\?hOlll he Inight deeDl fittest for the oxigencies of the 
time, and to denland of the emperor that person, in 
their name, a
 the future pontiff. 
Shrinking from the ,veighty responsibility of pontifical 
dignity himself, he perllaps sa,,,' no other person, in the 
long corrupt church of Ita]y, posses
ed of the talents, 
disposition, and character, \vhich ,,,"ere required for th
 
office. And the po\ver of the factions which ,,"ere still 
fOlnented in Rome, by the counts of Tusculunl and 
other licentious nobles, ,vhose strong-holds en virolled 
the city, 111ight ,veIl convince hiIn that no pope could 
yet maintain there \vith success the apo
tolíc dignity 
,vho ,vas not supported,-aud kllo"Tn to be so,-by the 
full ,veight of the hnperial authority. lIe set out, 
therefore, for Gerlnany; and,-either ,rith the secret 
concurrence of his leading friends at Rome, or of his 
OW''11 sole motion,-announccd to Ilenry that the ROBlan 
clergy and people requested of hiln, as their ne\v pope, 
Gebhard, bishop of Eichstadt 3, the emperor's attached 
friend and counseBor, and one ,,-110 had, as such, sho\vll 
hiIllself of late a fOTI11Ídable opponent to the principles 
reccntly brought for\\"ard by the papal school. The 
step, ,vith ,vhonlsoever it nlay have originated, displayed 
a singular depth of policy, anù a nlost accurate ap- 
IJreciation of character. Ilenr)", though mo
t reluctant 
to lose this faithful frienù,-though, ,,'ith the view? of 
iuùucing IIildebralld to lnake another choice, he sug- 


1 Bonizo, p. 804. See the epistle of Dietrich, bishop of \T erdun 
quoted below, in book iii. 
2 Yix multis laerymis et supp1icalionibus, Honizt,. 
3 Leo Usticns, in Chron. C
tssin.l. ii. c. lÀx
ix. Herman. Contract 
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gested the nallles of various other persolls as fit to fill 
the vacant office,-could not, nevertheless, reject the 
In'opo
al in terms so deci
ive as he Inight have done, 
had the nalne of one less friendly to hiIn,-less notori- 
ollsly devoted to his interests,-been subInitted to his 
approval. And he Inust, at the 
:'Ulle tiIue, have felt a 
strong inducelnent to place, on the throne of St. Peter, 
a prelate, \vho had ever sho'''11 hitnself devoted to the 
inlperial interests; together ,vi th a satisfaction that the 
\rishes of the Ronuln clergy and people should have 
centred in one so personally acceptable to himself. 
The firlnness, consequently, of IIi1debrand, at length 
prevailed. Ile11ry'8 reluctance gave ,,,ay; and Gebhard, 
,,,ho seems hinlself to have been a
 averse as ,vas his Sove- 
}'eign to his exaltation], ,vas induced to acquiesce in it. 
Unfriendly as he had hitherto been to the papal policy, 
he possessed,-as his intelligent proposer no doubt ,vas 
a"
are,-principles and a character, ,rhich could scarcely 
fail to lead hill1, ,,,hen placed in his ne\v situation, and 
surrounded ùy ne,v associations, to a line of couduct 
n10re suitable to the vie".s of the ROlnan con cIa ve, than 
to those of his imperial master. .é\nd as his talents 
"
ere considerable, ,,,hile his nanle ,,-as universally re- 
spected, hib non1Ïnation at once put into the chair of 
Leo an able successor, ancl deprived the opposite, or 
inlperial, interest, of hinl "ho had been till then an10ng 
the ablest of its champions and defenders. 
The nomination of Gebhard took place, it seen18, at 
l\Icntz 2 , late in the autumn of 1054; and though I-Ienry, 
in acceding to that measure, dOli bted not that he ".a8 
placing a firln friend oyer the lnetropolis of Italy, he 


1 Invito licet imperatore, invito etiarn eadem ipso episcopo. Leo 
Ostiens. 1. ii. c. 89. 
2 Herman. Contract. Cantinuat. 
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felt that his no,,, jcoparded authority in that country 
could only be successfully Inaintaincc1 by his o,vn 
iUllllediatc presenc0 th(\re. I laving, therefore, settled 
the affairs of Gcrnlany in con1parative tranquillity, 
and haying procured, in that country, the election and 
coronation of his infant son IIenry t, as his future 
BUt"("l'
sor, h(\ crossed the Alps in tbe spring of 1055 2 , 
at the head of :t considerab]p force, and in the com- 
pany of the pontiff: Fronl \r crona, ,vhere the king 
halted in April, he sent Gebhard for,vard to ROlne, 
"yhere tho latter, after being elected in due canonical 
forIn, ,vas consecrated on l\Ianndy Thursday-April J 0 
-by the nallie of 'Tictor II. 3 
The enlperor had previously instructed all influential 
nobles and princes of Italy, by letters, to keep a ,,"atch- 
ful eye upon the proceedings of Godfrey, ,,
hom he 
spoke of as a public cnPlny; and it ,,,as IlO\V no secret 
that the principal motive of his appearance in Italy ,yaR 
the ,vish to hunlble the nohle, thus po,yerful once Inore. 
Godfrey, aklrn1cd by Lis dClllonstratiolls, sent envoys 
to assure hilll of tbe innocence of his intentions, and of 
his continued fealty. " K othing," he bade them ðay, 
"'"as farther than rebellion from hi
 thoughts-on the 
" contrary, IJe ,vas ready to brave every thing for the 
" ,velfare of the enlperor and of the state. Exiled as he 


1 IJorn 11th Nov. 1051, Lamb. Sch
fnab. An oath of fealty to 
him had been exacted by his father from the nobJes of the empire 
in the Christmas following 11is birth. ld. 
2 Id.-Annalista Saxo. 
3 ]Ierman. Contract. Continuat.- lei fnit in 'Tictori
 II. elec- 
tionc singulare quod unius IIilùebrandi suffragio Homanam sedem 
adeptus cst. Id enim l-lildchrandi in ecclesiam mcritis ab universo 
('lero datum est, ut quem ex impcratoris consensu elcgisset, ejus 
rata esset clectio. Cante1ills, metro])oJitan. urb. hist. pt. ii. dissert. iv. 
9 
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" had been frolll his country, and deprived of his pater- 
" nal possessions, the ,vealth of his wife formed the sole 
" nleans of his sU}Jport: nor had he forIned that con- 
"nexion but ,vith the princess's o,vn free and solenlnly 
" expressed consent l ;" and, though Godfrey ,vas too 
,vary to put hÎInself into the po,ver of his displeased 
sovereign, he perlllitted Beatrice herself, accompanied by 
her young daughter 
Iatilda, to appear and plead her 
cause before hiln. N early connected as she ""as, by 
blood, ,vith himself, IIenrv ,you]d scarce admit her into 
01 
his presence, or listen to her story; she persevered, 
bo,vever, boldly in her justification; she had done, sIle 
!'aid, nothing, but "hat tho la,v of all nations aHo"ed 
her to do. Bereft of her husband, she had sought 
another Inaster for his vacant house, and, herself a free 
"'oman, had married a free nUln, "\V-ithout fraud or 
sinister nlachination. Henry ,vas still unappeased, and 
though, a,vare of Godfrey's talents and po,ver, and fearful 
of }]is calling the forluidable N ornlans to his aid, he ,vas 
constrained to declare the prince innocent of any viola- 
tion of the imperial hnvs, he nevertheless commanded 
the detention of Beatrice in his court; partly because, as 
he gave out, she had surrendered herself as a hostage; 
and partly because he considered her to have cOlllmitted 
a grave offence, in marrying, ,vithout his consent, a 111a11 
,vho bad been declared a public enemy2. This suf- 
ficiently convinced Godfrey of the continued unfriendli- 
ness of IIenry's intentions to\vards himself; and finding 
that the nlonarch ,vas constantly extending his negoci- 
ations among the L0111bard nobles, for the purpose of 
cOll1passing his ruin, he resolyed on tlnvarting these in 


1 Lamb. Schafnab. 
2 Lamb. Schafnab.-Annalista Saxo.-Hennan. Contract. Con- 
tinuat.-Chronograph. Saxo. 
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,,,hat, his politic genius taught him, ,vould proyc tlJe 
mo
t efièctual nlanncr. 
Cro!--
ing the ....\ Ips in Secret, he suddenly reappeared 
in his nati\ e Lurraine; and finding his old ally, ßalò,,-in 
of }1"lallders, still reaù y to espouse his cause, he COIll- 
Inellceù, in C0l11pany \vith that chief, the siege of 
Ant,,"erp. From before this place, the appearance of 
imperial rcinforcenlents obliged them to retire; but, 
foiled as they thus ,,-erc, their revolt continueù to 
present an appearance so formidable, that lIenr)"" felt 
himself compelled, after some little time, reluctantly to 
abandon his Italian schen1es, and to attend to the securitv 
-' 
of his northern donlÍniol1s. lIe recrossed the Alps, in 
the ,,-inter of 1055, bearing \"ith hinl Beatrice and her 
daughter in honourable captivity 1. Taking his road 
through Switzerland, he halted for the festival of 
Christmas at Zurich, anù there arrange(l the future 
Dlarriage of his son, then five years old, \vith Bertha, 
daughter of Otho.. the l\Iargrave of Susa 2. The Easter 
of 1056 ,va'3 spent by the Dlonarch in the episcopal 
city of Paderborn 3; and sbortly after that season he 
established himself again in Goslar. 
During his stay in Italy, he had found time to hold
 
in concert \vith Pope Victor, a council at Florence, 
in ,yhich a decree ,vas passed again
t the alienation of 
Church property, and various D1atters \yere discusf,ed 
relating to discipline and doctrine 4. The nc\v pontiff: 
already in SOlne 
ort a di
ciplinarian, soon sho\vcù, a
 
Jlildebrand had anticipated, his readiness to advance, 
in the reformation of abuses, upon the broad principles 
\vhich characterized the papal school 5 . And though \Tic- 


1 Bonizo, p. 801. 2 Berthold. Canst. 3 Lamb. Schafnab. 
.. lIard. t. vi. pt. i. p.] 039.-Damianiep.lib. iv. 12.-Bonizo, p.804. 

 Studium severioris disciplinæ et decretorum Leonis IX. obser- 
vantia ho
tes nonnullos fecit Yictori Papæ.-Pagi Breviar. 
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tor is said neyer to have entirely forgiven Ilildebrand 
his pertinacity in the Blatter of his electiol1,-and indeed 
to have looked, frolll that tinlC, ,vith dislike upon 11lonks 
in general,-he felt the necessity of treating a person so 
distinguished, ,vith the deference to ,,,hich his talents 
anù character entitled hhn, and sent hinl back as legate 
to France, arnled \vith all the necessary po,vers to con- 
tend ugainst tlJl} abuses ".hich, notwithstanding Leo's 
efforts in that country, ,vere still fearful1y prevalent in 
the Gallican Church. l-\nd Hilùebrand's success in 
this contest must needs have been great, since chronicles 
of the tinle describe it as attended ,vith lniracle. An . 
archbishop, it is 
aid, who had been on good grounds 
accused before him of simoniacal traffic, had con tri ved 
to bribe the principal evidences against him to silence, 
and then, presenting himself ,,'ith a bold front before 
the legate, denlanded to be confronted ,vith his accu- 
sers. "Believest thou," said Hildebrand, "the lloly 
"Spirit to be of one substance and Deity ,vith the 
" Father and ,vith the Son ?" "I do," answered the 
archbishop. "Then," rejoined Ilildebrand, "say be.. 
fore us, 'Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the 1101y Ghost.'" The suspected prelate at- 
tell1pted to comply; but ,,'hen he had said "Glory bp 
to the Father, and to the Son," his voice failed him, 
anù not\vithstanding all his efforts, he found it inlpossi- 
ble to recite the remainder of the doxology 1. In distress 
and confusion, h(\ thre,v hinlself h('for(\ the ]egate, con- 


1 " Credisne, 0 Episcope, Spiritun1 Sanctun1 unius cum Patre et 
Filio esse substantiæ et Deitatis 1" Quo respondente, "Credo," 
" Die," inquit, "Gloria Patri, et FiIio, et Spiritui Sancto.".. . . . 
"Gloria Patri et Filio" dicebat; sed Spiritum Sanctum non1Ïnare 
minime valebat.-Paul Bernried. c. x\"ii.-Pet. Damian. Opusc. xix. 
cap. iv.-Hard. t. vi. pt. i. p. 1039.-'Yillielm. - IVlahnesb. de gestis 
regum, lib. iii.-Bonizo, p. 805. 
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eù hb guilt, aud rcceived ,,'ith patience the sentence 
of his deposition. ...\.nd so striking ""as the exam pIc, 
that no }e
s than forty-five bishops, and t,ycnty-sevcll 
other dignitaries 1 or governor
 of Churches, can1C for- 
,yard to confess the guilty mode by \vhich they had 
obtained tbcir benefices, and retired fronI stations in 
,yhich th
y felt that they had no vaJiù claim to remain 2. 
Other records of this tÏIne ùescribe IIiJùeùranù as gifted 
\yitb an intuiti ve po"Ter to read in men's bOSOlllS the 
thoughts \yhich they concealed 3, and to detcct,-,yhen 
tho
o around hinl ,vere tried by any peculiar tempta- 
tion-the hidden presence of the telnpter. Such nar- 
ratives,-\"hatever may be thought of thenl in thenl- 
selves-unquestionably prove the searching nature of 
the legate's investigations, a
 ,yell as the general a,ve 
and veneration inspired by his character 4. 
One event, \\'hich occurred during his stay in France, 
is lnclllorable, both because it illustrated, in a remark- 
ahle manner, that yet unrealized sy
tem of papal 
'\uprenlacy ,yhich future )"ears "'cre to develope, and 
because it exhibited IIenry III., the lordly controller of . 
the papacJ', in a situation, relatively to that po,ver, vcry 
(lifferent froDl that w.hich he had been ,yont to occupy. 
Ferdinand, since styled the Great, the ,'-arlike and 
po\,-erful nJonarch, \,"ho had united under his s,yay the 
t,\-O kingdom
 of Castile and Leon, becamp so far 
flushed ,,-ith 
ucce
s, a
 to think of a!-ìSUD1ing, if not the 
inlperial title, at least such ensigns and characteristic
 
of inlperial dignity, as ,,,ere inconsistent ,,-ith the re- 


1 Hard. t. vi. pt. i. p. 1039. Eighteen bishops, according to 
Bonizo, p. SOu. 
2 Victor. I II. dialog. lib. iii. 3 Paul ßernried. cap. IS. 
4 Id, cap. 19. 
YOLo I. X 
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ceived theory, that the Enlperor of the llo111ans stood 
single and pre-enlillellt, anlong the sovereigns of the 
'''estern ,vorld. 
And flenry, naturally eager to maintain his privi- 
leges, saw a mode more expedient than ,varfare for pre- 
serving them inviolate, in a reference of the matter to 
the Ron1an pontiff. By Victor it ,vas directed, that the 
question should be inquired into and decided by a 
council, holden under his legate, at rrours. Thither, 
accordingly, did flenry's envoys proceed, to plead their 
master's cause; and thus the ,vorld beheld the setter- 
up and puller-do,vn of popes, the despotic controller of 
the city and see of St. Peter, recognizing, in the suc- 
cessor of that ....\postle, an arbiter and a judge, even of his 
right and title to the loftiest prerogatives of his cro\vn. 
To Henry's o,vn eyes, secure as he probably ,vas of a 
favourable decision, this recognition seen1ed a lllere 
forn1,-an empty sho,v,-such as had been his apparent 
acceptance of the inlperial dignity, fronl the han(ù; of 
his o,vn nonlinee, Clement II. 'Vhatever necessity 
he nliglIt sOlnetÏInes feel hhnself under, during tbis 
latter portion of his reign, of acting, to,vard the Ron1an 
authorities, in the tone of conlpron1Íse, rather than in 
the language of uncontrolled sovereignty, he dOll btless 
considered such necessity to be but of a ten1porary 
nature; and sa\v not, in the apparently trivial and 
momentary obstacles ,vhich embarras
ed his motions, thp 
precursors and synlptoms of a great moral revolution 
already in progress of developelnent. fIe hesitated not, 
therefore, to do homage to the semblance of po,ver, in 
hands ,vhich he never expected ,vonld compass its 
reality. 
The decision of the council, against Ferdinand's pre- 
tensions, \vas cornn1unicated to that lllonarch by proper 
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e'IlVOYS, and his SUhUlis::,ioll to it \\9as requireù unùer the 
authority of the papal IUln1e: anù thc Spanish prince, 
apting npon the advice of the assclnhled prelates and 
nobles of his rerrlnl, not only abandoned, in obedience 
to the lnandate, the pretcnsions \vhicb derogated from 
the inlpcrial dignity, but \vould, it seenIS, have sacrificed 
to his fear of IIenry, or of the pope, the original inde- 
pendence of his country, by ackno,vlcdging the enlperor 
his lorù paranlount, had not Roderic Diaz, the cele- 
brated Cid, by the firn1ness of bis counsels, and by the 
authority of his nalne, diyerteù Lin) from the Ineasure J. 
No less respect, ho"Teyer, ,vas sho"Tn to the papal 
authority, by the Spanish, than by the Gcrlnan, sove- 
l"eign. EllVOJ'S from Ferdinand "9aited upon the legate 
to represent their Iuaster's case before bim, and, through 
their ncgotiations, the nlatter ,vas anlicably arranged. 
But though this affair ,vas thus l)eacefully closed, the 
subsequent lllonths of llenry's life ,vere fuJI of troubles. 
Continually hårassed by the anxieties occasioned to him 
by Godfrey's nl0yelnents in Lorraine, he "Tas, in the Jear 
] 056, engaged in an angry correspondence \vith the 
French king, \\"ith ,,'hOlll he had, by appointment, a 
personal intervie\v, at a place nanled I voy 2, in the ter- 
ritory of Trcyes. The l"esult of the lllceting ",pas so 
unsatisfactory, and ,yords, during the discussion, ran 
o 
l)igh het,ycen the ho
tiJe monarchs, that the enlperor 
at length clo
ed thc proceedings, by calling upon the 
]
l"ClìCh soycreign to 11)ect hint in 
ingle c01nbat on 
the' 11101'1'0\\9. The lattcr could not openl) decline 


1 
Iariana. Historia general de España, lib. ix. c. 5,- vïd. 
Earon. ad an. 10.35, et F. Pagi, llre\"iar. t. i. p. 528. 
2 Lambert of Aschaffenburg calls it Civois: his annotator (in 
Pistorii Scriptt.) says that it is called, in German, I psch; in French, 
I \'oy; "in Trevirorum finibus." 


x2 
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the challenge, but privately departed frolll the scene 
of the conference during the intervening Hight; 
and I-Ienry, frustrated in his purpose, returned to 
Goslar 1. 
Ilere he ,vas, after some little time, visited by Pope 
Victor, "yhose presence he had requested, anù ,vllo 
at his desire had relinquished for a ,,,hile his refornling 
labours in Italy 2. The pontiff arrived at Goslar in 
tÏ1ne to celebrate there the festival of the Nativity of the 
'Tirgin,-the bth of Scptelnber,-and "
as received by 
his inlperial Blaster and friend \yith the most luagnificellt 
hospitality 3. But I-Ienry ,vas found, by his foriner 
counsellor, feeble in health, and depressed in spirits; 
and it ,vas, probably, on this account, that the court 
1110ved, ahnost ilnmediately after the festival, fronI 
Goslar, to the castle of Botfelò, in the IIarz. I-Ienry 
here endeavoured to recruit his spirits, and reanÏInate 
his drooping franle, by partaking largely of the pleasures 
of the chase, to ,,
hich he had ever been addicted. But 
the aspect of affairs continued to darken around him: 
tidings arriveù that the ntuuerous arulY ,vhich he had 
sent against the Luticians, a savage horde on the 
borders of Saxony, had been defeated ,,-ith terrible 
loss 4. Bohelnia and other parts of his en} pire ,vere 
in a critical, or disorderly, state. lIe had recently Leen 


1 Lamb. Schafnab. 
2 By his activity in these, Victor exposed himself to a constant 
and hara
sing opposition from that anti-papal party, to which he 
himself had formerly belonged. When suffering from it, he was 
wont to say. "This falls on TIle deservedly. Paul must feel what 
" Saul has done. The lamb must bear what the wolf once inflicted." 
IJeo Ostiens.-F. Pagi Breviar. t. i. p. 528. 
3 Lamb. Schafnab.-Sigebert Gemblac. 
4 Lamb. Schafnab.-Annalista Saxo.-Herman. Contract. Con- 
tinuat.-Chronograph. Saxo. 
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depriveù, by (leath, of sevcrailloblcs, to ,,'hose talents 
and Io)
alt),. hp had looked as to the lllost solid pillar
 
of his throne: and the drought of tbe past sunlnler had 
produced an unusual prc,-alence of distrc
s and n1urtalit)" 
in hi
 don1Íniolls I. This acculliulatioll of evils aggra- 
vated, if it did not entirely cause, a lnalady, ,rhich 
attacked him at Botfcld, and ".hich speedily overcalne 
his exhausted po,yers. I3ecoll1ing 
t\,"aTe of his ap- 
proaching cud, he be,vailed, ,vith a contrition apparentJy 
the 1110st 
illcere, the sins and follies of his by-gone life; 
he directed conlpcnsation to he maùe to all ,yhOlll he 
conceh.ed hiInsclf to bave aggrieved, and requeste(I 
the forgi ,-eness and prayers of all ,,,horn he n1Ïght in 
ignorance have ,vronged. lIe }Jointed out his young 
son, alread
" cro,vned, as his appointed successor, anti 
coul111ellÙC(1 him to the ,yatchful care of his 1110ther, the 
Ernpress Agnes, and of tbe father of the Church: aud 
then, ,,,hile "ictor and nIany other distinguisbed per- 
sons ::,tood beside his bed, he breathed his last; dying 
on the 5th of October 1036, in the 40th year of his 
age. I-lis renlains ,vere borne to his native province of 
J
ranconia, and there interred beneath the Inassy, and 
yet incomplete, yaults of 8pires Cathedral, 011 his birth- 
day, the festival of St. SilllOIl and St. J udp 2. 


I Annalista Saxo. 
:l Lamb. Schafnah.-Annalista Saxo. 
" Ad templum Spiræ dormit, quod struxcrat idem." 
l)omni
o. 
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ADJUSTl\IE
T, BY VICTOR II., OF THE AFFAIRS OF GERMANY-APPOINT1IEXT OF FRE- 
DERIC OF LORRAI
E, AS ADBOT OF .:\IO
TE CASSIXo-DEATII OF nCTOR-ELECTION 
OF FREDERIC AS STEPIIE:S IX.-Xû)nXATIO
 OF DA.:\lIA:\I TO THE llISIIOPllIC OF 
OSTl.\-SCHl::UES 'OF GODFREY OF LORR_-\I
E-DEATII OF STEPHE
-IRREGl'LAR 
ELECTIO'i OF JOH
, BISHOP OF VELLETRI-POSITION OF THE DIPERIAL COURT- 
TROUBLES IN GER)IAXY-ELECTIO
 OF Z"ICHOLAS II. 


ON the death of Henry III., the evil tendencies of the 
systeln ,vhich, ,vith regard to the Church's government, 
he had espoused, ,vould have fatally displayed themselves; 
had not that system received an effectual check, from the 
Inovelnents of the ne,v Roman ecclesiastical school. It 
,yould have been seen, on ho\y frail a basis the honour 
and security of the Church \vonld have been placed, had 
she indeed been bo,ved t
. that state of complete sub- 
jection to the genius of feudalisnl, in ,vhich the deceased 
monarch's policy had constantly tended to place her. The 
beneficial energy of IIenry's 
;overnlnent,-the rectitude 
of its administration,-depended upon his o\vn personal 
qualities, and by consequence upon his continued ex- 
istence. And had not the papacy, during the later 
years of his reign, l"ecovered a sort of substantive being, 
the Church, ,vhich it represented, ,,,"ould have been 
exposed, upon his death, to all the evils attendant on the 
uncontrolled autocracy of an infant, \vhose disposition 
,vas as yet unformed, and ,vhose training, in the posses- 
sion of sovereignty, ,va
 not likely to he efficient in giving 
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11 fhvourable bias to his disposition, or in disciplining- his 
JnilHl. It ,,,ill be seen, even as the case rpally stood, 
of ho,v fornIidaLll' a IlatufP the Church'8 pefil
, at this 
juncture, ,,-cre; and ho'v scvere a struggle it cost her, 
under her papal governors, to ,,-ithstan<1 the cnergies of 
that po,ver ,yhich IIenry III. had establi
hed oycr her; 
and ,vhich ,vas ,vielcled, after his decease, in a manner 
yery differcnt froln any in ,yhich that ,veIl-intentioned 
Illonarch ,,,,ould ever hiulself have drealned of ,yielù- 
ing it. 
The presence of Pope Victor, at the critical moment 
of IIenry's death, \va
 a circlilllstallce most inlportant 
to the tranquillity of Gernlany, and to the stability 
of the youthful successor's throne. For the seeds of 
discord and confusion ,,,,ere ,,-idely scattered through- 
out the elupire. The haughty nobles, ,yhose po,ver 
the emperor had abridged, and ,,,hose pride he 
had hunl bled, by the resolute assertion of his kingly 
prerogative
, sa,,,", in his death, the opJ)ortunity of re- 
covering the Jicentious independence ,yhich they had 
fornlerly enjoyed. And the Saxon chiefs, ,,,hile parti- 
cipating in this general feeling, yie,ved \vith a peculiar 
spleen the don1inion of the Francollian princes, upon a 
throne ,vhich had previously been occupicd by 3. Saxon 
line; and to ".hich they persuaded theuuselves that their 
province had a kind of special right. The reign, too, of 
a "olllan,-and such of course ,vould the child lIellry's 
01 
yirtually be, "'bile he continued under the guardian- 
ship of his n1uther 1,-,,,as a ne\V thing in Germany; 
and one "hich the haughty spirit of the Gernullls 
inclineù thenl to think derogatory to their lnanlr 
honour. \ \'hile the gentleness and conciliatory di
- 
po
itioIl of tho anIÏahle .è\gn(;
.-qualitiL's \rhieh \vold,) in 


I Aunalista Saxo, 
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almost any other station have \von for her the love of all 
around her,-,vere, in a sovereign, too apt to be ascribed 
to ,\\geakness or timidity, and to give encouragelnent to 
l)resumptuous disobedience. 
The authority, ho,vever, of Victor, con1manded gene- 
ral deference. . The young sovereign ,vas unhesitatingly 
ackno,vledged as king of Germany, the discontented 
111UrmUrs of the nobles 'v ere, for the moment, sup- 
})ressed, and the principal enemy of the imperial house, 
Gudfrey of Lorraine, ,vas by the papal mediation re- 
conciled to it. Godfrey appeared, \vith his ally Ba]d,vin, 
before a counci1 holden, in Decen] ber 1056, at Cologne], 
and did hOlnage to his ne',- sovereign; and then, recei v- 
iug again his ,vife Beatrice, ,yho had been so long de- 
tained from hiln, he returned to the superintendence 
of his Italian territories, and to the fOrll1ation of ne,v 
schelnes, for the extension of his influence and the 
consolidation of his po,ver. 
IIaving arranged this Ílnportant business, and ad- 
justed, as best he 111ight, the other matters of difficulty 
in Gerlnany 2, Victor took leave of the imperial .L\.gnes, 
alld returnell, in the spring of 1057, to Rome, in ,vhich 
city he l)rcsided over a council, holden on the 18th of 
l\..pril 3. lIe bore ,vith hiIn, it appears, full authority to 
act in the young fleury's naTne in the administration of 
the iInperial4- goverlunent to the south,vard of tbe Alps; 


I Harduin, t. vi. pt. i. p. 1041.-Sigeb. Gemblac.-
Iarian. Scot. 
2 Compositis mediocriter, prout tunc copia erat, regni negotiis.- 
Lamb. Schafnab.-l\Iarian. Scot.-Annalista Saxo. 
3 Vide Stephani IX. Papæ Episto1. ad Pandulph. l\Iarsican. episc. 
-Hard. t. vi. pt. i. p. 1052. 
· To avoid confusion, this epithet is throughout this work applied 
to the government, faInily, &c., of the German monarchs. But it is 
not, on an occasions, strictly correct. As successor to his father, 
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an(1 it \"':l!":, probably, business connected \\ ith this com- 
]))i

ion, ,yhich inducpd hinl, 
hort1y after the (lay just 
n
uned, to lllove to Florence, for the purpose of inter- 
course ,yith Godfrey. J Iildebrand either accolnpanied 
hilll thither, or DIet hill1 there; and Frederic, Godfrey's 
brother, also presented hin1sclf hefore hint in that city. 
This prince, on his return frolll his eastern en] bassage, 
had found his patron Leo dead, anù hiIl1self in iUHllC- 
diatc danger frOIl1 IJenry's hostility]; for that emperor, 
jealous of all Godfrey'b relatives, had giyen orders for 
his apprehension. But Frederic put hin1self in security 
against any proceeding of that kind, by fl
?ing to the 
po\yerfuI and celebrated abbey of 
lonte Cac:;sino, and 
there solelunly devoting hill1self to a 1110nastic life 2. 
The office of abbot b
can1e subsequently vacant; 
and the talents and virtues of Frederic-together \"ith, 
it 111ay be, the influence of his birth and connexions- 
induced the D10nks to nominate hitn to that dignity s: 
and he no\v proceeded to Florence, 3'3 ,veIl to procure 
frollI the papal authority the confirmation of this elec- 
tion 4, as to urge Victor to direct the censures of the 
Church against Thrasinlo11d, Count of Chieti, "ho had 
plundered him of the costly presents ,,'hich he had 
Lrought fronI Constantinople, and ,\"ho also ,,,ithheld 
fi"Oln the brotherhood of l\Ionte Cassino certain lands 
to ,yhich they "'ere entitled. 
The puntiff readily confirnlcd tho ne"
 ahbot's election, 
anù as readily pronounceù against Thrasilllond the sen- 
tence of exeolnulunication-a sentence by ,,-hich that 


IIenry IV. could claim TIC higher title than that of king; that of 
emperor, implying a coronation, by the pope, at Rome. 
I Lamh. Schafnab.-Sigcb, Gemh1.tc. 2 lTt supr. 
3 Leo O
ti('ns. 1. ii. c. !) I. 4 Id. c. !JG. 
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la,vless noble ,vas soon brought to subnlission: and 
then, anxious either to sho,v his high esteenl for Fre- 
deric, or to secure the continued alliance of his able and 
po,verful brother, Victor nOluinated hin1 to an office in the 
Roman Church, by creating him cardinal presbyter of 
St. Chrysogonus I. 
Late in July, Frederic quitted the pontiff's presence, 
and, instead of taking up at once his residence in his 
lllonastery, proceeded in the first instance to Ronle, to 
initiate himself there in the duties of this ne,v station. 
Nor had he again left the papal cit y 2 for l\Ionte Cas- 
sino, ,vhen the unexpected intelligence arrived that 
'Tictor ,,,as no lllore, having breathed his last at :Flo- 
renee, on the 28th of J uly8. A clamour instantly arose 
for the imlllediate appointlncnt of a successor. The 
feeling ,vbich Ilildebrand had ,vith difficulty th,varted 
on the last occasion, had since that period been gra- 
dually increasing in intensity; and, to those ,yho did 
not participate in it, the fear of the licentious nobles of 
the Campagna, ,,,ho were no,," no longer held in check 
by the nalne of Henry III., and froul ,vhonl sonIC 
attelnpt upon St. Peter's chair D1ight hourly be ex- 
pected, ',,"ould present a po,verful argument for the 
necessity of a speedy election. 1\ man, therefore, of 
Frederic's high character being on the spot, the Romans 
rcsorted to him for ad vice, and pressed hinl to suggest 
the name of a future pontiff Frederic mentioned in 
succession five nanIes, the firBt four being those of 
Italian bishops, the fifth that of Ilildebrand, ,vho 
though still but a subdeacon, had long exercised in 
llonle an authority far nlore extensive than properly 


I Leo Ostiens. 1. ii. c. 95, 
3 Lam h. Schafnaù. 


2 Ibiù. 
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1Jclongpc1 to that cOlnparati vely hUßlble station. IJut 
nOllc of these sugge
tions ,,,"ere approved. I [ildebrand, 
though a strong party in ROllle no,y recogni' ed hilll as 
thcir leader, ,vas too strict in his habits and unbending 
in his Illanners, to be a popular fa vourite. lIe ,vas, 
besides, in Tuscany, and though the idea ,vas for a 
Illomellt entertained of "
aiting for his arrival 1, a con- 
viction of the dangers of delay out,veighed ,vith the 
I
Olnans all other considerations; and losing at length 
their patience, they clamorously exclainled that their 
adviser should be hÌInself their pastor 2. 
eizing the 
surprised and reluctant Frederic, they led, or rather 
dragged him, to the Lateran Church, and there en- 
throned him; hailing hin1, in honour of the papal 
saint to ,,,,horn the day ,vas dedicated, by the nal11e of 
Stephen IX.: and on the follo\ying day (August 3) tbe 
con
ecration took place, ,,
ith all custonlary forms, in 
the basilica of St. Peter 3. 
Sudden as ,vas the event, the election taking place 
on the fifth day after Victor's death, no tinle "
as 
afforded to the Romans for the careful balance of 
contending difficulties, or the formation of deep-laid 
Hchclnes of policy. But "
e can scarcely doubt that the 
Chl.nlOUrers on this occasion \vere, to a certain extent, 
the instrulnents of 1110re skilful and practised poli- 
ticians: for there ,vas evidently no person ,,,hOll1 the 
a:--
crtors of papal independence could at the InOlncnt 
ha ve lllore cligibly selected than Stephen IX., for the 
illustration of their principles and the furtherance of 


1 Fuêre tamen qui IIildebrandum adhuc apud Tusciam. . . expec- 
tandum dicerent. Leo Ostiens. 
2 Leo Ostiens. l. ii. c. 9G.-Benn. Contract.-
Iarian. Seot.- 
Sigeb. Gemblac.-Annalista SaÅo. 
,. Leo Osticns. 


!) 
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thcir vie".s. Thoroughly inlbucd ,vith their spirit, he 
could scarce fail to continue in the course of his inl.. 
Jllediate predcce
sors; ,vhile his ackno\yledged talents 
and character ,yere such as lllust give ,veight to his 
exertions. Connected as he ,vas ,vith Godfrey, no,v 
the po,verful, or rather forn1idable, ally of the cnlpire. 
the eIl1press and her counsellors could scarcely, even if 
so inc1ined, venture to go the length of gainsaying the 
election. Aud the naIne of the Tuscan prince woul(l 
forn1 a support to his po,ver against the violence of 
Call1panian nobles, as efficient 3S had been the inlperial 
authority, and yet not capable, 1ike that authority, of 
being perverted to the ,york of riveting on the Church 
the fetters of an obnoxious yassalage to the state. 
Peaceably seated, under these circun1stances, on the 
papal throne, Stephen lost no tinle in giving proofs of 
his sincerity in the cause of ecclesiastical reformation, 
in ,vhich, though feeble in health, he laboured ,vitb a 
deterulined assiduity, anrl ,vith a monastic rigour I. It 
,vas by him that, according to a contenlporary author, 
Hildebrand ,vas adn1Ïtted to deacon's orders, and de- 
clared archdeacon of ROlne 2; though other accounts 
".ould fix thi
 transaction either in a foregoing or fol- 
Io,ving pontificate 3. Unquestionably, ho,vever, I-liI- 


1 Maxime pro eonjugiis c1erieorum ae saeerdotum, nee non et 
consanguineorum eopulationibus destruendis, nimio zelo decertans. 
Leo 08t. c. 96. 
2 Bonizo, p. 805, follDwerl by the Cardinal de Aragon. 
3 According to Paul of Bernried. c. xv. it was Leo IX. by whom 
Hildebrand was thus exaJtec1; but IIugo Flaviniacensis, in Chronico 
Virdunensi, ascribes the act to Nicholas II.; and Leo Ostiensis speaks 
of him as a subdeacon in the Ìatter part of Stephen's pontificate, but 
as archdeacon on the death of that rontiff's successor, and l)amiani 
(writing to Nicholas IT.) of his being- Yïctor's legatc in Gaul, dmn 
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c.1ehrand ".as honoured by hilIl ,vith cv("ry 111ark of 
confidence and estecln. And Peter Dan1Ïani, already 
Incntioncd as a ùistingui...hcd personage among the 
churchn1cn ,,'itb ,,-honl J Iildebrand ,'-as principally con- 
nected, 'nlS by Stcpl1en, early in 1058, preferred to tho 
ùj
hopl'ic of Ostia I. 
Dau1Ïalli ,vas a Juan of sincere and deep devotion, 
of extraordinary talents, and of a monastic austcrity. 
] 1(\ ".as of too ardent a tClnperament to b(\ unifornlly 
juùiciou
 in his proceedings; and his faith ,vas of tt 
dcscription ,vhich led hinl to recei YO, ,vithout q llCS- 
tion, a host of legends of the D10st absurd descrip- 
tion. But there shone forth in him a 
inglcne
s 
and purity of character, ,,'hicb, ill connexion ,,,ith his 
abilities, procured hin1 the universal respect and adn1Ï- 
ration of his conten1porarics. .A-\nd though, in pushing 
to the extrclne the notions of the age, he nUlst be 
adn1Îtted to have played no uniD1portant part in for\vard- 
ing the progress of doctrinal corruptions; yet his nanle 
-,\ hCll the nature of his position is fairly taken into 
the account,-can scarce be thought undeserving of 
the veneration of posterity. IIis exaltation, in this 
instance, 'Ya
 re
isted by hin1 ,,,ith all his 111ight. lIe 


adhuc subdiaconatus fungeretur officio. Dmuiani Opusc. xix. c. iv. 
" Though archdeacons in these last ages of the Church have usually 
" been of the order of presbyters, yet anciently they were no more 
"than deacons." Bingham, 1. ii, c. 2]. 
 1. And such appears 
to have been the case with llildebrand, who was not ordained 
presbyter until he had been elected pope. "The office of arch- 
deacon," according to the author just quoted, l. c. 
 3, was" always 
" a place of great honour and reputation, for he was the bishop's 
U constant attendant and assistant; and next to the bishop, the 
U eyes of the whole Church were fixed upon him." 
1 Vita B. Petri Damiani per J oannem 
Ionachum, c. xh-.--Da- 
miani vita in his tor. Ravennat. J-lieronymi Rubei. lib. v. 
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feared to be dra,vn fronl the unrcn1ÏttinO' austeri- 
ð 
ties of his retirement; and it ,vas not until he ,val' 
threatened by Stephen and his council ,vith excommu- 
nication, that he consented to exchange the life of 
seclusion and self-denial \vhich he lived, for the activity 
01 
and notoriety of a more responsible situation 1. 
IIad the days of Stephen been prolonged, his ponti- 
ficate ,vauld probably have forlned a remarkable æra 
in the history of ecclesiastical refornlation. Nor ,vonld 
it, ,ve nlay conceive, have been less iInportant in its 
influence upon the political history of Europe. For 
the brother of Gudfrey \vas naturally disposed to favour 
the ambitious projects of that crafty chieftain. And 
the vacancy in the hnperial crO\VI1 occasioned by 
IIenry's death, together \vith the childhood of the young 
king IIenry, its expectant possessor, Inight have sug- 
gested, to a less ambitious prince than Godfrey, the pos- 
sibility of placing on his o\'
n head the yet unappro- 
priated Î1nperial diadeln, ,vbich it rested ,vith his brother 
fornlaIly to bestow. "Tith a viel\-, it is said, to the 
furtherance of this project, the pope, in the character, 
,,
hich he still retained, of abbot of l\Ionte Cassino, 
cOlnmanded his reluctant lllonks to convey to hin1 
in secret their conventual treasure of gold and silver; 
prolnising them a speedy return of its alllount, ,vith 
presents in addition. But \yhen,-the story continues, 
-he beheld the collected store ,vhich had been offered 
at their altars, he "
ept over it, and, un,viJIing to dese- 
crate it, by eD1ploying it in the secular schemes ,,
hich 
he lneditated, he commanded its immediate restoration 
to the sanctuary to ,vhich it belonged 2. 


1 Vita P. Damiani, per Joan. ßlonach. 1. c.-vita ejusdeiTI per 
Joannem Antoniuln Flaminium. 
2 Leo Ostiens. 1. ii. c. 98. 
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But tbe dazzling prospect of imperial honours, if 
it in truth ever assunled a semblance of reality in 
Godfrey's eyes, ,va
 destined to be speedily di:--
jpated. 
Stephen's health had long been feeble. The con
ciou
- 
ne'ì
, indeed, of a premature decline, is said to ha vo 
been one of the causes ,vhich led him to em brace the 
1llonastic life); and the relinquisll1Ilent of that life, for 
the cares and anxieties of the pontificate, "as not likely 
to restore his drooping po\vers, or renovate his de- 
caying franle. On the approach of \vinter 2 he re- 
11loved froDl Rome, and spent that season in his fornler 
home at l\Ionte Cassino. During its continllancp 3 he 
became convinced that he had not llluch longer to live, 
and consequently procured tbe election of Desiderius, a 
TIlan enlinent for talent and virtue, as abbot in his place 4. 
IIp returned, ho,yever, in February to Rome, and there 
assembling the IllOst influential among the clergy and 
people, he adjured thelll in the DI0st solenIn DIanneI', in 
the event of his death, to elect no pontiff ,,'ithout the 
advice and concurrence of IIildebrand 5, ,,-ho ,vas then 
absent on a legation in Gerlnany. He then moved 6 to 
I?Iorence, to take perhaps a last fare\vell of his brother, 
and there it "-as that, on the 29th of 
Iarch 1038, he 
breathed his last, after a short pontificate of about eight 
Inonths Î . 
The determination of the better part of the ROl11an 
c]ergy anù people, to redeelu the pledge ,,'hich they had 


] Lamb. Schafnab. ad an. 1054. 
2 On St. Andrew's day. Leo Ostiens. 
3 Circa ipsam Natalis Domini festi\'itatenl. Leo Ostiens. 
4 I..Aeo Ostiens. 1. iii. c. ix. 
ð Leo Ostiens. Petro Damian. cpo iii. 4. 
t! 10th Feb. Leo Ostiens. 
ï Lamb. Schafnab.-Leo Ostiens. 
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given, and to take no step to,vard an election until 
IIildehrand should return fronl the Gernlan court, gave 
an opportunity to the factious barons of the Campagna, 
and to their adherents ill Rome, to recur to the violent 
})ractices of fornler tinles. Suddenly, and hy night, the 
count of Tuscu]unl and other nohles appeared, at the 
head of an arnled band of follo,vers, ,vithin tbe city, 
occupied the church of St. Peter, and presided over the 
tlunultuous mockery of an election, by ,,,hich their sim- 
})le and ignorant creature, John, hishop of Velletri, ,vas 
chosen to the papal see hy the TIanle of Benedict X. I 
But the cry of indignation, excited by this disgraceful 
proceeding, ,vas loud and universal. Peter Danliani, 
and the other bishops of the province of Rome, were 
vehen)ent in. their opposition to its perpetration, and 
in their denunciations against its perpetrators. To 
Dan1Ïani, as bishop of Ostia, it belonged, to act as 
111etropoJitall of that province during the vacancy of 
the papal see, and in that capacity to consecrate or COll- 
firnl the destined successor of St. Peter. But he, of 
course, indignantly refused his countenance and assist- 
ance to the ratification of such an election as this; 
and the supporters of the intruder ,vere forced to con- 
tent themselves ,vith an irregular, uncanonical cere- 
mony, performed,-since no bishop ,vas to he procured, 
-by the unlettered archpriest of the diocese over ,vhich 
DalllÍani presided 2. 


1 Lamb. Schafnah.-Leo Ostiens.-Homo stolídus, deses, ac 
nullius ingenii. Damiani Epist. ad Henricum Archiep. Ravennatem, 
Jib, iii. 4. 
2 Presbyter Ostiensis Ecclesiæ, qui utinam syllabatim nosset vel 
unam paginam rite percurrere.-Ibid. The heading of this epistle in 
some editions, by which it is made to refer to a subsequent trans- 
action, is evidently erroneous, 
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...\ceounts of this c1i...astrous cypnt \\crt' 
()Oll spread 
abroad, and they no sooner reached the ears of the 
]
nlpre
s ...\gnes and of IIildcùralld, than these t\\'o 
illustrious p('r
onagcs 
[n\T alikp the necessity of 
taking mea
ures in conccrt,-of 
e]ecting, ".ithout 
delay, a ,,'orthier occupant for the papal chair than 
the intruding prelate..-alld of supporting the cIailn..; 
of the object of thcir choice, hy tbe full ".cight of the 

ovcreign authority. Thp question bet,veen inlperia1 
nun1Ínatioll and papal ind0pelldence could 
l'arcelr be 
lllootcd on an occasion like this, ,,,hen it seelueù likely 
that the authority of the cro,vn and the privileges of the 
papal see D1Ïght both be appealed to in vain, against 
the ht,vIe

 occupation of the chair of St. Peter, by the 
lloluillee of an unprincipled oIigarehy. 
For .Agnes, at the mOlllent, ,vas surrounded by diffi- 
culties and troubles. The di
contented spirit of the 
Saxon race ha
 ùeen already adverted to. "rith severa) 
of thcir chiefs, private causes of cOlnpIaint added bit- 
terncss to the allÍ1110sity generally feJt to,vard the Fran- 
conian line; and so aIarn1Ïng, in the 
pring of 1057, he- 
caIne the aspect of the province, that the empre

 found 
it ne("e
sary to SUIDIllOIl a council to be holden at 
l\lcrscburg, ,,,ithin the liInits of the Saxon territory, 011 
the feast of St. Peter and St. Panl l ; and to take the 
Joung king thither ".ith a :-;trong escort, for th(. purpose 
of re
toring peace, and of a
sertillg the royal authority. 
'The head of the Saxon DlaIcontcllts "as Otho of :K ord- 
nUlrk, a noùlcJuan ".lto, having ðeCll a fief, \"hich he 
considered hi
 hirthright. giycn to another 2, had per- 
:-;ua(lcd 
(\Ycral of hi
 brother chif\f, not onI\"" to n

ist him 


I Lamb. Schafnab. 
:I 
\nnalista Saxo aJ an. lO,')û.-I.amh. Schafnab. 
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in it
 recovery, but to raise hinl to the throne it
elt: and 
01 
to COnl})aSS, for that purpose, the destruction of the 
young prince ,rho at the moment occupied it. IIenry's 
authority, therefore, and life '''ere alike in periL But 
it happened that, as Otho ">as riding, at the head of his 
arlned follo\vers, to\vard l\Ierseburg, he was met by 
Bruno and Ecbert, the king's cousins, ,vho "rere also 
acconlpanied by their vassals. So fierce ,vas the alli- 
nlosity bet,veen these chiefs and the Saxon noble, that 
they no sooner sa\\" each other, than they rushed into 
cOll1bat; and Bruno and Otho, charging \vith a fury 
,vhich rendered them forgetful of self-defence, fell 
alnlost instantly by each other's hand 1. 
This event, by depriving the Saxon insurgents of their 
intended leader, disconcerted their plans, and the coun- 
cil of l\Ierseburg concluded its session in tranquillity. 
But their hostility to Henry's go verlun ent, ,vas only 
increased by the necessity, thus imposed on them, of 
checking its expression; and the scarce-stifled rebellion 
11light be expected, on the first favourable mOlnent, to 
burst into a flame. 
In southern Gerlnany, it is true, no danger existed 
on so formidable a scale; Jet even here the ÜnperiaJ 
governUlent 'vas beset ,yith difficulties and distractions. 
The presence of Victor had produced but a monlentary 
suspension of thp feuds and discords, ,vhich divided the 
Ilaughty Teutonic nobles fronl each other; and a con- 
stant source of new dissensions alllong them, existed in 
the rivalry \vith ,vhich they sought, of their sovereign, 
the great ducal fiefs of the cro,yn, as these became 
vacant by the death of their holders. Calculating upon 
the speedy death of Otho, ,yho held the duchy of 


) Lan1b. Schafnab. .A.nnalista Saxo. 
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wahia, IIclll'Y Ill. had prou1Ïseù that fief: in reversion, 
to Count 13ertho1cl of .z
ihrinp;('n, and given the count 
hi
 ring in token of the prolnis(\ 1. llut Otho did not 
die till the year after the decease of hi::; soyereign; and 
,,,hen Berthold presented hin1sclf before Agnes ,vith 
the ring, he found the fief already bcsto".cd upon 
Count Rudolf of ltheinfl'ld 2. The latter chief: for the 
purpo
l' of enforcing his c1ainls, had posse

ed hiInself 
of the person of the young princess l\fati1ùa, the 
late elnperor's daughter, then eleven years old, and 
dCll1anded of ..=\.gnes her consent to his future marriage 
,,'ith her 3. And the elnpress, unable to refuse, and 
ignorant of IIcnry's pronli
e to Berthold, be
to,vcd 011 
lludolf the duchy of S,vabia, and endeavoured to make 
a firtH friend of one, thus deterlllined to be her son-in- 
]a "., h)1 entrusting him also ,,-ith the government of 
Burgundy; a province, the administration of ,,,bich her 
husband had ah,'ays kept ill his O'Vll hand. Berthold, 
though he ,,,as subsequently invested ,,,ith the duchy of 
Carinthia, ,yns naturally embittered against the iInpcrial 
house by this apparent breach of faith. .L\.nd ill Rudolf: 
-as the young princess 
Iatilùa died before she arriyed 
at a nUlrriageahle age-the en1press ,vas aggrandizing 
one destined to prove, to her royal son, not an affec- 
tionate brother, hut a forlnidable enenJY. 
U llder these cirCulnstances, unable to scnd a Gernuul 
arlnanlcnt into rtaly, it ,,'as to the arlns of Godfrey 
alone, that tht' empress could look for the }naintcnance 
of the i1l1perial authority in that country, and for the 
liberation of the papal city Ii-OIll the gra
p of the 
'fusculal1 intruder. .....\nd this \yas probably the cause 


1 Annalista Saxo.-Abb. Ursperg. 
2 Annalista Saxo.-Abb. ITrsperg. 
A.nnalista Saxo.-Lamb. Schar. 
o 2 
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,vbicb led to the selection of the able and pious 
Gerard, the bishop of the Tuscan capital, Florence, 
as the future pontiff]. This prelate '''as accordingly 
denulnded, in fornI, of the youthful king; and at the 
satne time, by IIildebralld's arrangclnent, elected pope, 
by those of the Roman clergy and people ,vho had 
fled from the donlÏnation of the intruder, at Sienna, 
on the 28th of Ðecenlùer 1058 2 . And he then set for- 
,yard, under GodfreJ's escort, for the scat of his pon- 
tifical authority. flalting, on his ,vay, at Sutri, he 
there, in the presence of Godfrey, and of Guibert 
the inlperial chancellor of Italy, held a council of the 
})relates of LOIn bardy and Tuscany 3; before ,,,hich the 
intruder ,vas formally sUlnmoned to appear. But that 
unbappy luan, deserted by bis adherents,-,vholll the 
nalne of Godfrey inspired ,vith dislnay,-no sooner 
received the lllessage, than he fled in haste from the 
scene of his usurpation, and left it free for his l'ivaI 4 . 
And Gerard, happy to be thus spared the necessity of 
Dlaking his ,vay into Rome by force, entered that city 
unattended by solùiers 5, and ,vas forth,,,ith, peaceably 
and canonically, installed in the chair of St. Peter, by 
the l1anle of Nicholas 11. 6 Nor had many days 
elapsed after this ceremony, ,,'hen his late rival, thro,v- 
ing hhnself at his feet, confessed the greatness of his 
guilt, and prayed for absolution. Nicholas granted 
the boon, hut deprived hiIn of his episcopal and sacer- 
dotal I'ank; and he spent the renlainder of his daJs 
insignificant and forgotten 7. 


I Sigebert. GembIac.-Leo Ostiens. 1. iii. c. 13. 
2 Vid. Pagi Breviar. 3 Harduin, t. vi. pt. i. p. 1061. 
4 Card. Aragon. 5 Bonizo, p. 806. 
6 Between the 8th and 18th of January l05H. 'Tid, Pagi Rreviar. 
7 Bonizo.-Leo Ostiens. 1. iii. c. iii. 
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FRO
I A.D. 10,jD TO A.D. 1061. 


CRITIC.\L SITV"ATIOX OF THE PAPAcy-COeXClL or TH
 L-\TEn"-\
, \:\"D :DFCREE 
01' XICHOLAS II. REL.\TIT"E TO PO'\TIFIC.\L ELECTlUSS-ACc01DIODATIO'\ WITH 
THE 1\OIOI.\:\"S--o\ .ERTIIRO\V or THE H.<HI\:\" SOULl:S-AI-'FAIRS OF 'II LA '\- 
)II:,SIOX TO TH -\T CITY OF DA'IJ.\XI AXD A '\'S.EL 'I D \ B.\DAfìlO-'II!;:-IOX OF 
ALÐRl-:D ARCIlBISJIUP 01 YORK AXU OTHER 1'H.EI.ATES TO R<HIE-DISS.ATlS- 
J-' \CTW:\ OF THE DIPEIU.-\L COURT WITH TIlE DECREE or J.:I.ECTIOX8-DE\TH 
OF NICHOLAS 11. 


I L\PPIL Y as the usurpation of this intruùing bishop had 
been OYerCOIl1e, the situatioll of the papacy, ,,,hen 
:Kicholas a
sulned its adnlinistration, ,vas by no 111eans 
such as to in
pire its supporters ,vith 
anguine expect- 
ations of its continueù inòcpeu f 1ence and 
eeurity. The 
iUIPcrial po,,-er, though at present in abeyance, lnight 
soon arise to 
trength again, and re-as
ert its forlller 
privilege of despotic control. .1\11d recent èyents, on the 
other hand, bad :--ho\\-n, that the ,v('akne!oo;
 of that po" e1' 
Inight lead to ùj
asters yet 1110rc fearful, than "'ere to 
be apprehended frolll eyen its lno
t vigorous exertiol1. 
1T llsucces
ful as th(' late outrage had 1lltilllately proyed, 
itb tClnporary 
uccc
s ""ufficicl1tly :-ohO\\-l'd the proba- 
hility uf its recurrence. Eyery lIe"" pontifical election 
'youl<1 afford an opportunity for a sinlÍlar attelnpt; allel 
eycn jf lIonc '''ere actuallJ lllade. it "'3
 vain to hopc 
that the Ronlan authorities ,,'ould .1Ct ,rith 3. substantial 
independence, ,,,hilc a,yare that bands of licentious 
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,varriors might, at any moment, be poured into the city 
frollI Tuscu]unl,-from Palestrina,-or from N omento,- 
to nullify the legitinIate proceedings of the conclave, and 
to seat a creature of their tyrannicaltnasters upon the 
apostolic chair. 
III the north of Italy, mean,vhile, a formidable oppo- 
sition was organizing itself to the austere and reforming 
policy of the Lateran. The LOllIbard clergy had been 
more cOlnpletely involved in the general corruption of 
the last years, than their brethren of any other Italian 
district. "Then therefore; through the systematic and 
energetic nIeasures of Leo and his successors, the 
reforlnation, previously looked on by nIany as a mere 
speculative notion, began to assume in their eyes the 
semblance of a reality, they ,vere seized ,vith surprise 
and alarm, and prepared to resist ,yith all their force its 
further progress. And the jealousy ,vith ,vhich they 
,vere ,yont to uphold the dignity of their Inetropolitan 
Church of l\Iilan-a Church ,vhich, glorying in the 
reno,vn of her great pastor, the holy Am brose, ,vas loth 
to ackno,vledge an inferiority to her Roman sister,-sup- 
]Jlied them ,vith an additional motive for opposing the 
course of any policy, ,vhich avo,vedly enlanated fronl 
the papal city. 
The ,varriors, too, of the sou tb, had become 
estranged and hostile.- The N orn1an sovereignty of 
"rillial11 de IIauteville, shared for a ,vhi1e bet,veen 
that chief's surviving brothers, Humphrey and Robert, 
feU, on HUlnphrey's death, to Robert alone. This 
intrepid and sagacious chief-best kno,vn by his 
honorary surname of Guiscard l_,vas no,v the lord of 
Apulia and Calabria, and daily menaced with further 


1 i. e. The wise one-a name akin to the, now contemptuous, term, 
" wiseacre." 
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encroachments the' feehJp Catapans of Greece; \vho 
,yere barely ablo to defend froln his arms the Capi- 
tanate, ,vitb tho territories of Bari and Otranto. 
'fho LOlnbard principa1ity of Capll3. had fallcn into 
the hands of another N ornlan chief, "yho maintained 
hiInsclf there as an independent count; but the cities 
of Salerno and Alna1fi; and tbo state of Benevento, 
continued for a ,yhilo to assert a precarious liberty. 
III 'Tictor, the N Ol"lnanS had beheld a represcntative 
of the inlperial policy and po,yer,-ever objects of their 
dread; ,vhile in Stephen they had suspected a partici- 
pator in the plans and 111achinations of the intriguing 
Godfrey, ,rho \Vas kno,vll to be anxious to C0l11paSS 
their do\vnfnJl. Nicholas therefore, ,,,110 nlight be said 
to COlne as the nonlinee of Agnes and of the Tuscan 
duke together, could not expect to be regarded ,vith 
inlpressiol1s 11101'0 fnsourable. .J.\.nd, as it might bo a 
doubtful point ,vith that crafty people, ,rhether lllore 
,yas gained by a recognition of the papal suzerainty, 
than "
as lost by 
he restrictions to tho indefinite 
cxten
ion of their empire, ,vhich that recognition Ïln- 
plied, it "
as by no means clear,-ho"yever Nicholas 
lIlight seek to conciliate thenl,-that the connexion 
forlned ,,,ith thel11 bv Leo could no,v be rene-\ved. 
., 
The ne,v pontiff: ho\yever, "9110, like his predecessors, 
honoured IIiIdebralld ,,,ith tho highest degree of COll- 
fidence and respect, proceeded, under the guidance of 
that sagacious adviser, to Dlect, a
 Lest he nlight, tho 
exigencies of the time. I1'Írst and foren1ost, presented 
itself the necessity of guarding ngainst such tuulultuous 
pro(Occdings ns had rccclltlJ occurred, by defining the 
characteri8tic
 of a va1id pontificaJ election. In that 
necessitJ, IIildebrand and his party 8a\V an opportunity 
of 
traitening, as far as lpga} enactluC'nts could straitcn 
it, tl10 i])flucnee excrci
ed un 
u("h occa
ion
 hy thr- 
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Ïlllperial po'\"er; and endeavoured to avail thenlselves 
of that opportunity to tho utmo
t eÀtent. But the 
interests of the court ,vere, 011 the other hand, ably 
supported by the ilnperial chancellor, Guibert; and the 
course })ursued bore, consequently, in somo degree 
tho character of a C0111pron1Ïse. 
Oue hundred and thirteen prelates, in consequence 
of the summons of Nicholas II., assem hIed in council 
in the Lateran, on the 13th of April, 1059 I. After 
passing scyeral canons, of a tenour sÎlnilar to those 
l)y "hich Leo IX. and others had attenlpted to restore 
the purity of the Church, they adopted, ,yith regard to 
the election of its chief pastors, a 11lenlorable decree, to 
the follo\ving purport 2 :-" "T e ùecree and appoint, that, 
"on the death of the present pontiff of the universal 
" Ronutn Church, the cardinals 3 shall in the first place, 


1 Hard. t. vi. pt. i. p. 1061. Dmniani Opusc. xxx. c. i. 
2 Two ancient versions of this decree are extant: the translation 
in the text is made from that which appears the oldest, which is given 
in the Chronicon Farfense ape l\Iurator. Rer. Ita1. Scriptt. t. ii. pt. ii. 
and in Udalric Babenberg. Cod. Epistol. No.9. with the exception of 
a few words taken from the other version (that in H ugon. Floriacens. 
Tractat. ape Baluz. l\liscel1an. ed. 
Iansi. t. ii. p. 196,) the corre- 
sponding passage in the fonner version seeming to be imperfect. 
3 According to an account of the Roman Church in 10.57, given by 
Baronius " ex antiquo codice," its {>onstitution was then as follows: 
The seven Cardinal Bishops (those of Ostia, Porto, St. Rufina, 
or Silva Candida, Alba, Sabina, Tusculum, and Præneste. Vide 
Cantel. de l\ietropolit. urb. hist. pt. ii. diss. 5) were attached to 
the Church of the Lateran. 
Of the twenty-eight Cardinal Presbyters,- 
Seven belonged to 8ta. l\Iaria 
iaggiore. 
Seven " St. Peter's. 
Seven " St. Paul's. 
Seven " St. Laurence without the walls. 
The Deacons were eighteen in number; six styled Palatini, and 
twel ve llegionarii. 
The Subùeacons were in nUluber twenty-one; seven Regionarii, 
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, ,veio'hinO' the subiect ,\'ith the lIlost serious con'3iùer- 
b b '.J 
" atioll, proceed to a lle\V election; regard Leing had to 
" the honour and revercnce due to our dearly beloved 
01 
"son I [cnry, ,rho i
 IlO"- E-ityled king, and ,vho, it is 
"hopeù, ,,,in hereafter, by the gift of God, becolnc 
" en1pcror; according to the grace ,vhich, 011 the medi- 
H ation of his chanccllor Guibert, ".C have granted to 
"hiIn, and to his 
ucce
SorS, ,vho shaH havp obtaincd 
"a like privilege fro III the apostolic see. Takiug all 
" precautions that the pest of siInony do not contanlÍ- 
"l1ate their proceedings, let religious n1en, together 
",vith our must serene son Ilenr}"", take the lead 
" in conùucting the pontifical election; and let other 
" persons follo,v thcir guidance. 
" If any of her n1elnbers be found ,yorthy of the 
" honour, let the choice be made from the Church of 
" Rome 1 herself; but, if Hot, let a ,,"orthy l1erson be 
" taken froln any other Church. Should the perverse- 
" noss of depraved and impious Inen bave so far prc- 
" vailed, as that a fair, honest, and uncorrupt ejection 
" cannot take place in ROIne, let the cardinal bishops, 
" ,vith the religious clergy and catholic laynlen 2, fe,v as 


seven Palatini, and seven others who formed what was called Schola 
Cantorum. 
There were twenty-two abbeys in the city. And in addition to 
the seven collateral bishops, as the above mentioned were called
 
sixty-two prelates of Italy were considered suffragans of the Roman 
patriarch, being subject to no other -wnetropolitan. These were 
frequently called in to assist in synods. 
'Vith respect to the title "Cardinal" itse1f, see ::\1 uratori de 
Cardii1alium institutione dissertate in Antiquitat. I taliæ medii ævÌ t 
t. v. p. 153, et seqq. See also Thomassin. vetus et novo eccI. discip
 
pt, i. lib. ii. cap. cxv. 
1 i. e. of the Roman province. 
2 These last few words are inserted from the vcrsion of IIugo. 
Floriac. 
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,,, they may be, receive the po,ver of electing a pastor 
" for the apostolic see ,vherever, in concert ,vith our 
"lnost invincible king, they 111ay deern it convenient. 
" ....\nd it \vhen the election shall have been made, the 
"sto1'n18 of \var, or violence of 111alignant nlen, shall 
" render impracticable the customary ellthronization in 
" the papal chair, the person elected shall nevertheless 
" enjoy, as a true pope, full po,ver of exercising the 
" government of the Ronlan Church and of adnliuister- 
" iug her affairs." 
This 1110St Ï1nportant enactInent ,yas subscribed,-the 
pontiff himself having first set his nanIe to it,-by about 
scyenty prelates or other ecclesiastics, anlong ,,'hom 
,yere Hilùebrand and Peter Damiani I. And though 
the imperial right of interference ,vas, in it, set forth 
in a ,vay ,yhich their party found, in subsequent years, 
inconvenient; there can be no doubt that, as conl- 
pared ,,'ith her past state, the tendency of such an 
enactment ,yas to raise the Church to a state of con- 
siderable independence as ,yell as security. The popu - 
lace, ,vho had so often, in a capricious and tumultuary 
DIanner, controlled the proceedings of election, ,,,ere 
l)rohibited from all interference ,vith those proceedings 
until their last stage, and ,,,ere then only to be per- 
luitted to interfere by an approval or disapproval of 
the candidates presented theIne It 'YHS put out of the 
po,,,er of the nobles to give again, to an intruding 
nonlillee, the semblance of title, by a 1l1ock ejection. 
And ill the elnperors, ,vho had learned to regard the 
power of nomination as their 0'''11, the sole right re- 
cognized ,vas that of concurring in the ejection, and of 
sanctioning, by their approvaJ, the choice of the Ronlan 


. 
1 lIard. t. vi. pt. i, p. lOû(). 
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prelates, clergy, and people. Anf} the compliment 
itself: \yhich "as paid to the imperial CrO'YIl, in the 
person of the youthful IIcnry, ,vas so ,yorùeù as, in 
opposition to the elainls recently put forth and exer- 
ci
cd by the sovereign, to assert the principle, that 
the erown "as itself a boon to be given or ,vithheld 
accorùing to the good pleasure of the apostolic see. 
The clear tendency of the decree '''as, in short, to 
thro,v thp ,,"hole po\vcr of election into the hands of 
the college of cardinals. But ,,"hat ,vas to be tho fate 
of the ùecree itself; ,vhether, systeulatically ackno,v- 
ledged and acted upon as occasion should require, it 
,,-as to become an operative reaJity; or ,,-hether, over- 
ruled by ÏIllperial po,yer, or trampled dO'Vll by aristo- 
cratic or popular ,'iolence, it ,vas to reinain a Jnerc 
empty demonstration, and to produce no perceptible 
cffpct upon the history of the ".orld, "as a question, the 
solution of \yhich ,vas )'et in the hand of thno. 
The evcnt ,Yhich inlmeùiately lcd to a settleulent of 
the question het,voen the papacy and the Norman:;, 
".a
 Guiscard's conquest and occupation of Troia, a 
city of the Capitanate, ,yhich,- though it had been long 
in the posse
sion of the Grecian cro,,-n,-the popes, it 
appears, ever considered a rightful appanage to the patri- 
1110ny of St. l>eter. Nicholas, therefore, dClllalHled of 
the conqueror, that t.he place should be surrenderl\d to 
his authority; and, upon Robert's refusal to comply 
,,'ith the request, he threatened the haughtr chief 
,,'ith the solelllll denunciation of tbe Church. Bolù 
a
 he ,yas, l{obert had not nerve to face the pro- 
llullgatioll of such a sentence. tIe despatched an 
clnbassy to RODle, and endeayoured to bring about 
an accolnnlodation; :11H1 the pope, ,,-ho, like bis adviscr 
1 rildebrand, 
a'" tbe pxpe<1icllcy of attaching the Kor- 
!) 
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lllans firnlly to the holy see, and the ùanger of con- 
tinuing in a state of hostility \yith that formidable 
people, announced his intention of holding a council 
at 1\leI6, the central point of the X orn1an dOlninions, 
,vherp Robert lnight })imself appear, and "There an 
nlatters in discussion bet\"veen thenl might be alnicably 
and definitively settled; lrhile, at the saIne tinIC, the 
benefits of the great ecclesiastical reformation in pro- 
gress, 11light be extended to those outlying, and, till 
then, neglected regions ). 
The council ,vas holden accordingly2; the pope availed 
himself of the favourable pO'3itioll in "Thich he stood, to 
enforce anIong the luxurious and irregular clergy of 
southern Italy, an attention to the c3nons,-against 
clericallnarriage and other forbidden practices,-,vhich 
had so frequently been promulgated in other districts. 
Alld,-,,,ith regard to the lllain object of the Dleeting,- 
the reconciliation, ,,'hich both parties ,vere alike 
desirous to l11ake, ,vas not long deferred:3. Robert 
Guiscard ,vas declared at peace ,vith the Church, and 
ackno,yledged ;-no,v that he scorned the humbler style 
of Count,-by the title of Duke of Apulia 4. The pope 
consented to grant, and Robert to hold, all conquests 
"Thich the latter had previously made, or should thence- 
for\vard make, in Italy, together \vith all such territories 


) N amque sacerdotes, Levitæ, clericus omnis hâc regione palam 
se conjugio sociabant . . . vocat hos, et præcipit esse Ecclesiæ 
sponsos, quia non est jure sacerdos luxuriæ cultor; sic extirpavit 
ab illis partibus uxores omniño presbyterorum.-Gu1. Appul. ap. 
l\Iurator. t. v. p. 262. 
2 Leo Ostiens. iii. xiii.- Harduin, t. vi. pt. i. p. 1067. 
S Card. de Aragon. in Vita Nic. II. 
Iurator. t. v. 
f "Robertum donat Nicholaus honore ducali." Gul. Appul. ap. 

Iurator. t. v. p. 262. 
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in 
j("ily a
 h... nlight he' ablo to 'Yrest
fnHU tho Saracen 
arlUS, as fief...., ul1(lcr the par
t1nouJlt lordship of the holy 
see; and under thc annual tribute of t,,-el'l' pence' ,)f 
l)a via, for cvery couplp of oxen in the K urnJ(l1l chief's 
d(Hninioll
 I. [n token of this arralJgcn}(
l)t, G ubcard 
l"l'ccivl'(l fron1 the hands of Nichola
 a consccrated 
haHBer, anù pledged hinl
('lf as fo1J0',"8: 
" I, Hobert, by the grace of God and of St. Peter, 
,.. ] >uke of A pulia and Calaùria, and, by like grace, 
" }l('rf'aftcr of Siei])", ,,,ill frOll) this hour be a true Ya::-}
al 
"to the holy Church of ROIHe, and to thcC', POpe' 
"Nichola
, DIY lord. 111 tlu' cOl1n
el or in the act 
.' 
""'hereby thy life or liberty shall be endangered, ,,,ill 
" I not sharf'; thc secret ".hich thou shalt ha \"e coufidl'd 
" to Iny keeping, I ,,-ill never, kno'ringly, rcveal to 
"thy hurt; J ,rill stcdfastly as
ist the l
oman Church 
" in the protection tUl(l extension of the royalties anù 
" possessions of St. l)eter, to the best of 111)" po,,"cr, 
,.. against all n}Cll; ana ] ,yill support thee in the 
afo 
" and honourablp possC'
:-.ion of the IlonUlll l'apHcJ", of 
" it
 territor)", and of its rrivilege
. K 0 future cx- 
" pedition or acquisition "'ill I Blake ,yithout the COJl
ellt 
,. of thep or of thy successors. ..A II Churches in InV' do- 
01 01 
" IniniollS T put, ,,,ith their po

ession
, into thy po,yer; 
" alld I "iIll"on
idcr the defent'l' of thenl an obljeration 
o 
" r(1....ulting frolll ll)Y fealty to the Church of ROBIC. .ÅBd 
" shouhl,-;t thou, or any of thy succcs
or
, depart thi
 
" Jifp before mc, J, under thp dircctions of tIll' bettcr- 
"di
po:o.cd cardinal
, the clergy, and thl' people of 
" l{olne, ,,-ill do tny Lest to Sl'('ure the f'lectioll 
uHI 
" or(liuation of a pontiff to the IHHlour of St. Peter 2." 


1 Per singula bourn paria dcnarios duoùecim.- Leo Ostiens. iii. x vii. 
2 Borgia Breve Istoria del Dominio Tcmporalc, app, Xo. iii. 
p. :!;). A shorter \"('rs
on i
 gi\'l'u hy Barollius, "\'
 anti{Juo coùicc." 
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The council then broke up; and Nicholas at once 
availed hinlself of the fealty, thus purchased, of his 
po,verful vassal. .r\.t the !Jontiff's desire, Robert led 
his \varriors on an expedition against the strong-holds 
of those tyrannical nobles, ,yhose power had been so 
long the scourge of Ronle. One by one, they yielded 
to bis pro,vess; the bul\varks of Tusculunl,-Palestrina, 
N 0111ento,-and Galeria, ,,-ere in succession razed to the 
ground; he denlolished all baronial strong-holds as far 
north,,
ard as Sutri 1; and the tyranny, ,vhich their 
ùon1Ïneering po
ses:sors had so often exercised over 
the papal city, ,vas put an end to for ever. 
N or, in the mean time, \vas the critical state of 
the Loolbard Church overlooked Ly Nicholas or 11Ïs 
advisers. The pride, ,,,ith \vhich the l\Iilanese clergy 
in general asserted the dignity of the Church of St. 
A Dlbrose, has been adverted to. But the reforlnil1g 
Dlovenlents at RODle had so far extended thenlselves 
to their city, as to give birth to a party \vitbin its ,valls, 
,vIto boldly set thenlselves against the prevailing laxity 
of doctrine and practice. At tbe head of this l)arty 
stood the deacon Ariald, a III an ,veIl versed in theology 
and in the literature of his tinle, \vho 'with 111uch fire 
and eloquence, though, it ,vould appear, ,vith indecent 
boldness, ,vas ,,"ont to harangue in public against the 
dissolute aud irregular manners of his c]erical brethren. 
These naturally sought to silence aD urator so obnoxi- 
ous, by all 11leans in their po\ver; but Ariald ,vas 
supported by Laudu]f, an ecc]esiastic of po,verful COll- 
nexions in the place, \vho participated in his senti- 
ments 2, and \\-as thus enabled to persevere in his 


1 Bonizo, p. 806. 
2 Bonizo-.Arnulph. Hist. 
iedioJan. l. iii. c. yiii.-Landulph. 

enior. 
IedioJ. Hist. I. iii, c. iy. 
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nttacks. Anù as the Crill1C of 
illlony, as 'yell as the 
practice, reputed crin1Ïnal, of clerical l11arriage '\"a
 
notoriously prevalent in the LOlnbard capital \ the 
ohjects of A riald's invecti v<:s ".cre unahle to reply to 
thcln. The feeling, too, ,,-hich cver di'poses a popu- 
lace to li
ten ,,-ith avidity to charge:s against their 
spiritual rulers, ,,-as an aid, it seems, of ,yhich Ariald 
did not fail to avail hilllself. [nflanled by his ùis- 
coursc!-o, the people learncd to treat thcir prelate and 
his clergy ,,,ith open Inanifestations of conten1pt; they 
revilcd thCIll ill the house of God itself, aud hootcd 
then1 along the streets. 
Unable, of the111SeI Yes, to dcvise a remedr for this 
menacing state of things, the )Iilanes
 clergy applied 
for aù vice to Stephen IX., and, by his reCOlll111Cndation, 
founded, it is probable, upon an inlperfect acquaintance 
,vith the circUI11stances, their archbishop.. Guido,-a 
prelate so deeply polluted ,,-ith the corruption of the 
tinle
, that he is said to have inyariably denlandcd a 
price for the favour of aùulission into holy ordcrs,-con- 
ycucd a council at Fontaeto 2, before ,vhich Ariald and 
his friend Landulf "ere sU111moned to appear. nut, 
allticipating the ,-erdict of an assen1hly couyened under 
such au"pices, they paid no attention to the SUlll- 


1 See with regard to simony, Glaber Rodu1ph. v. c. 5. \"'ïd. 
Bonizo, p. 799. 'Vith regard to marriage, it was maintained by the 
)Iilanese clergy that St. Ambrose had given to members of the body 
the permission to marry once "ith a virgin. Vid. Joannis Petri 
Puricelli Dissertatio utrum S. Anlbros. clero suo l\Iediolan. permi- 
sit ut virgini nubere semel pos8et, ape 1\1 urator. Rer. I tal. Scriptt. 
t. iv. p. 121. The really ancient custom of )Iilan was, it would 
seem, the same with that of the Greek Church, " ut liceat uti uxore 
ante ordinem ductâ." 
2 
\rnulph. lIist. 
fediolan. 1. iii. c. xi. 
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JnOn8, and ,vere consequently, by the archbishop and 
his assessors, declared excolJllllunicate. 
Ariald, upon this, proceeded \vith all speed to ROlne 1, 
and laid his o\vn statement of the case before Stephen, 
,,-ho, having thus a lllore cOlllplete vie\v of it than he 
had deriverl from the garbled representations of the 
licentious clergy, declarerl the sentence null; and felt 
the necessity of interfering, ".ith the full 'reight of 
the pontifical po,yer, to correct the vices, and reprcs
 
the disorders, of the Church of Lonlbardy. 
But this task, through the early death of Stephen, 
devolved upon his successor, to ,,
holn it presented 
itself: fraught \vith much additional difficulty, in conse- 
quence of the long vacancy of the papal see. Nicholas, 
ho\vever, resolutely undertook it. Peter Dalniani, 
,vhose indignation the excesses of the Lonlbard clergy 
had kindled to the highest degree, ,vas charged 
,,,ith the conlu1Ïssion of asserting the papal authority 
in l\Iilan; Ansehn da Badagio, bishop of Lucca, a 111an 
of an alniable but less energetic character, being asso- 
ciated ,yith him in the legation 2. l\Iaking their appear- 
ance in the long-disturbed city, these envoys found the 
archbishop and his clergy, ho,vever hostile in secret to 
their cOIning, prepared to ackno\"ledge their authority, 
and to receive thelTI ,vith every out,vard mark and sign 
of deference. But the populace, nloved perhaps by the 
secret instigations of their pastors, soon sho\ved,-dis- 
po
ed as they nlight be thelnselves to ridicule or revile 
these careless guides,-that they ,vere keenly jealous of 
the assunled independence of their native Church, and 
vie,ved ,yith suspicion any papal interference ,yith the 


1 Arnu]ph. 


2 Cante1. l\Ietrop. urb. Inst. pt. i. diss. i. 
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procpeding
 of its governors. III tUlllultuous throng:4 
thpy fiUed the ,treets, an(l entcred the huilding in ,vhich 
the legatc:-; had COTIycllc(1 the clL.rical body of the place. 
.A lld their ".rath ,vas greatly increased, ,,,hell they there 
beheld D:uniani, as chief legate, after hinlsclf assuu1Ïng 
the principal 
cat of honour, place his colleague ..c\.llsebn 
on his right, and thcir archbishop Guido on his left 1. 
Loud lllurlllurs filleJ. tbe place at this sceming slight to 
their pastor; mUr1l1UrS \vhich that prelate artfully con- 
trived to auglllellt, by saying, ,vith apparent humility, 
that he ".as in no \vay offended by this arrangement,- 
l)ut that he ,vould ::5it, if comluanded by the legates so 
to do, on a stool 2 before their fect. The discontent at 
length broke out into open tUll1ult,-tbc populace ut- 
tered ".iJd cries of vengeance again
t the presumptuous 
legate, \vIlo had dared thus to insult the succe
sor of 
t. 
Ambrose :-the clergy, eager to augnlent the fray, rang 
the alarm-bell in the various churches of the city;-tbe 
confusion increased,-and even the life of Danliani \yas 
apparently in .langeI' 3. But that bold and high-spirited 
l11an \vas equal to the crisis; ascending a pulpit, he 
sho,yed hinlself prepared to address tlu:l tumultuous 
multitudp. Hi
 dauntless hearing a\ved them to silence, 
anf1 he" as heard ,,-ith attention ,,-hile, \yith dignity, and 
,yith aU the eloquence \vhich distinguished hiIn, he set 
forth the claims ,,-hich the lTIothel" Church of !{ollle 
possessed on the dutiful obedi('n
(' of her daughter, th(' 
Church of l\IiJan. rT c citl'd instances in ,,-hich 8t. 
.1-\lnbr()
o bÍInsclf had appealed to tIH
 protection of th
 
Jlonlnn prelate, and :1ckno,vl('rIg('d hi
 pre-enlinpJ1ce. 


1 'Ïd. Damiani Act. 
Iediolanens. OpllSCU1. v. 2 Ibid. 
3 lntentabant mihi, ut ita loquar, omnia mortem, pt, \It ah :tmicis 
nH'is sæpe sll
gCStulll cst, nonnulli meum sanguinem siticbant. Ibid. 
YOLo J. r 
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" Search," he concluded, "your o\rn records, and if ye 
" find not there that ,,
hat \ve say is the truth, expose 
" our falsehood. But if ye find us true, resist not the 
" truth, resist not undutifully the voice of your n10ther ; 
" but from her fronl ,vhonl ye first dre\v in the Inilk of 
" apostolic faith, receive ,vith gratituùe the 1110re solid 
" Ineat of heavenly doctrine." 
This appeal, and the legate's fearless demeanour, pro- 
duced a sudden turn in the feeJings of his hearers. The 
archbishop, too, felt it necessary no"
 to rise, and to 
request his people, to suffer the skilful physician ,vho had 
just addressed then1, to do his best to,,-ard healing their 
spiritual sickness. The populace retired, soothed and 
tranquil, and the clergy offered no further opposition 
to the legatine authority. On Peter's den1and, their 
,vhole 
ody, ,,-itb the archbishop at their head, agreed 
to pledge themselves by a solen1n YO\V against simony 
and clerical marriage. Ariald took the oath an10ng 
thelTI; and Peter, thus successful in hi
. Inission, pro- 
nounced in his official character the reconciliation of 
J\Iilan to the apostolic see J. 
Before a council holden, about this time, by Nicholas, 
at ROllle, appeared an enlbassy frOlTI our English 
sovereign, Ed ,yartl the Confessor, charged \yith the 
commission to obtain the pope's approval of the ne". 
arrangenlel1ts, ,vith regard to the tribute to the holy 
see, ,vhich the monarch had introduced into his do- 
minion
, and a confirll1ation, by the same authority, 
of the exen1ptiol1s and privileges ,vhich Ed,yard had 
requested for his restored and beautified abbey of 
\Vestminster 2 . The embassy consisted of Aldred, arch- 


1 Act. }\Iediolanens. ut supra. 
2 Vid. Chart. III. Regis Edwardi Confessoris EccIesiæ Sti Petri 
'Vestlnonast. confect. Hard. t. vi. pt. Î. p. 1153. 
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bi
hop of Y ol'k of the hi
hop
 of \ V" ell
 and I r ercforcl, 
and of Tosti, earl of N orthunlberIand. ..L\ldrcd, in 
addition to the other objects of the n1Ïs
ioll, had uuder- 
taken the journey for thc purpose of obtaining frolll 
:Kicholas thc palJ, or ve
tInent of archiepi
copal dig- 
nity, ,vhich could, according to the u
age of th(\ tilllCS 
be conferred by the pope alone. But thi Q , Nleholas, in 
the prescnt instance, declined to confer. J [e had, it 
seCIns, yarious causcs of cOlllplaint against the arch- 
bishop; onc of ,vhich ,va
, that Aldred, though called 
on to do 80, refused to re
ign hi8 fornlcr bishopric of 
"r orcester. \nd the discussion of these nlatters, so 
irritated Aldred and his cOlupanion, the Earl Tosti, 
tbat they left Rome suddenly, ,vith the threat, that no 
lnore English tribute should evcr reach th
 apo
tolic 
threshold. An accident, ho\vever, brought aþout a 
speedy aCCOffilTIodation of this quarreL On their re- 
turn, these travellers, being attacked and despoiled by 
the folIo,vers of the rapacious Count of Galeria, one of 
the nobles, yçhose 'Itroug-holds the N orJuans had de- 
stroyed 1, ,,-ere driven back, stripppd of all but their 
garll1ents, to Jlome. Nicholas, as Blight hayc been 
expected, received then1 ,,"ith all kindnf'
s and hospita- 
lity, supplied their necessitieç;, and put thenl in a con- 
dition to reconlmence their journey; excouullunicating, 
at the saIne tiIne, the profligatp noble ,yho had been 
thc causp of their misfortune. .A_nd the discu

ion, re- 
snllled, under the
p circunlstanre
, on n TIl0rp fri(\)HlIy 
footing, '''as soon brought to a sati
factory terlllÍnation. 
Aldred, proluic;;:ing to resign hi
 foruler see, ,,-as regu- 
larly inYe
ted \vith the pan, and then.. the other o
jf\('ts 


I Viet. Damiani Disceptat. in Conci1, Osbor. BanI. t. ,'j. pt. i. 
p. 1133. 
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of the mission haying been accomplished, returned ,,,ith 
his conlpanions to England 1. 
N ot,yithstanding the hom
ge paid to IIenry's name 
in the late decree relating to papal elections, the Ï111- 
perial court ,,,as naturally startled by the general tenor 
of its enactn1ellts. And the lneasure becanle doubly 
suspicious to Agnes and to her advisers, ,vhen vie".ed 
in connexion ,vith the line of policy adopted by 
Nicholas, in his rene,val of the aIliance ,vith the 
Normans. lIeI' first in1pulse ,vas to declare the decree 
irregular, and to demand its forn1al abrogation. But, 
surrounded as the en1press ,yas ,,,ith difficulties, she 
,vas not able to give to any of her measures the cha- 
racter of proD1ptitude; and ,yhen, in 1060, a council of 
the empire had been sunllTIoned at ,V orn1S, probably 
for the purpose of carrying the above resolution into 
effect, the general prevalence of an epidenlic disease in 
Germany conlpelled her to postpone its n1eeting 2. 
l\.nd before any subsequent steps of a definite character 
could be taken by her, a ne"r inlportance ,,'as given to 
the question, by the death of :Kicholas, ,yho expired, at 
Florence, on the 22d of July 10613; leaving behind 
him the elements of a struggle, betw'een the court and 
the Church, 1110re obstinate than any ,yhich the times, 
as yet, had ,yitnessed. 


1 'Villielm. !\lalmesb. de gestis Pontiff. p. 153, edit. Savi1. Sed 
vide vitam S.'Vulstani, ejusdem auctoris, ape l\IabiIlon. Act. SSe Ord. 
S. Benedict. Sæcul. vi. pt. ii. p. 828, et Pagi, in Baron. ad an. 10J!}, 
:l Lan1b. Schafnab. 3 F. Pngi Rreviar. t. i. p. :>41. 
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Ix thcir c0I111exion ,vith the 1\ orluans, IIildeùrand and 
his friend;:, had a support ,yhich fornled a considerable 
counterpoise to the diðfavour of th0 court. Godfrey 
too, reconciled as he 'Ya
 in appearance to his 
oYereign, 
,vas snppo:-;cd still to reulenlLer his old injuries, and to 
he by no lllcans favourable to the extension of iUl- 
perial influence in Italy. Those, therefore, by ,,,hose 
couIlse]s the decree of Kicho]a
, re]ati\'"e to c]ections, 
had been franled, no" felt thClTISe]ves 
trong enough 
to carry it into execution, and to :--elect a SUCCl'

or 
to the dccease(l pontiff ùy the deliberation of the 
college of cardinals. 'fhc)" ,,,ere prepared, according to 
the tenor of the 
anle decree, to act in 
onle mea
ure 
under the ,anction and authority of thl"' imperial nanle; 
but they ,ycre b) no nleans <1i:-;po
ed to aceept a nlere 
n(Hnine(' of l\gncs or of her ad ,'iser
. T
ut the enlprc

, 
a
 "e Ita '.C t:l'CU, ,,,as not prepared to bc contellt ,yith 
this qualified hOlllage to the sovereign authority. ....\nd 
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her inclination to maintain the fulness of imperial privi- 
lege, \vas strengthened by her kno,vledge of the force, 
]11oral and physical, \vhich ,vas ready in many quarters 
to array itself on her side. Guibert, her chancel10r in 
Ital)", formed the secre.t centre of a po,yerful party 
spread throughout that country, whose movenlents \vere 
n10re openly directed by the cardinal presbyter, Hugo 
Candidus. This person, a countrJ'man of Leo IX., had 
been promoted by that pontiff to his station in the 
Roman Church 1. "rith great abilities, he possessed yet 
greater ambition; and finding, that in a party con- 
trolled, as ,\yas that of the papalists, by Hildebrand, he 
could attain but a secondary rank, he had transferred 
his services to the side of the upholders of the imperial 
prerogative. And of these he soon becan1e the ostens- 
ible head 2, though the talents and station of Guibert 
al,vays preserved to hiln, in reality, the paramount autho- 
rity. 
In Ron1e itself: a party had al,vays existed ,vho \vere 
friendly to the unrestricted po\yer of the cro,vn-a 
nlU11erous body, too, of ecclesiastics, had been startled 
by the increasing ,yeight and influence of a l)arty, so 
strict and Ullf'On1pron1Ïsing in their reforms, as \vas that 
of IIildebrand and Peter Dan1Ïani; and found; in the 
turbulent and licentious spirits ,vith ,vhom the city 
abounded, ready and ,villing allies in the cause of con- 
tinued laxity. One of these latter, \vho bore the name 
of Cencius,-being offended, that the office of prefect, 
,vhich had been filled by his father, had not been, on 
that father's death, besto\ved upon hinlself,-occu pied, 
\vith his licentious retainers, the strong-hold, \yen 
kno,yn as the castle of St. Angelo; and thence sub- 
ject.ed the Roman citizens to systematic plunder, de- 
l Bonizo, p, 803. 2 Id. p. 807. 
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Juanòing a toll frolll all ,,,ho crossed the neighbouring 
briùge oyer the 'fiLer. ..t..\nd 
o feeble, even in it
 o,vn 
cit)", "ere tbe hand:::; of the papal go\"crllnlent, that 
XicluJlas ,,-as furced to ;:)ulnuit to the afli'ollt; and to 
content hinl
elf ,,-ith pronouncing against the offender 
the ccn::5ures of the Church. 
The Caillpanian noLle::;, still rescntful at the affront 
,,-hieh had been inflicted 011 theul by the N ornlan 
nYord, 
,,""ere eager, by the aid of the iInperial po,ver, to hUlnble 
tbe Oblloxiou
 party, ,yhich had ISO signally }-cvenged 
itself upon thcIn. The eXCOll1UIUllicate count of Gale- 
ria set out, in the nanle of his order, and of the llonlan 
peopll
 in general, for Gcrinanyl; and laying before the 
king the golden cirelet and other en
igns of the patri- 
cian dignity, besought hÌ111 to vindicate tor hinI::;elf the 
po\ycr and pri ,'ilcgcs of his ancestors. The bishops, 
JTIcau\\"hile, of IÁolnLardy, rejoicing in their liberation 
fi'OIU the yoke ,vhich Xicholas had inlposed upun thenl, 
Inct in council, and resolved to ackno\\-leùge, as pope, 
none out a LOinbard, on ,,-hOIl1 they n1Ïght depend to 
sanction or connive at the irregularities in \vhich they 
continued to indulge. l\.lld the notification of thi..; 
detefInination to .Agnes sufficiently 
ho,Yed her, that 
by appointing a pontiff froIH the di::;trict in que
tion, 
she lllight spcure the co-operation of the Church of 
northern [talr, on hi;:, behalf, in opposition to the 
eccl(-sia
tic::, of }{OI1IC, and in contra ,.ention of the 
decree of Nieholas. 'The enlpre:--
 cuuld al
o reckon, 
in the event of a strugg'le, 011 the III oral po"-er of pre- 
cedent ;-011 the historical as::;ociations ,,-hich gave to 
the sovereign, in the eyes of the exi
ting gcneration, a 


1 Damiani disccptat. synodal. O!)usc. iv.-Berthold. Constant. 
ad an. 1061. 
2 Boni.
o, p. 807. 
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})rescriptive right to the supren1e control in papal 
elections ;-as ,veIl as on that a version to the exercise 
of independent power by the Church's governors, in 
-virtue of their station in the Christian theocracy, ,vhich 
is but too natural, in all ages, to the human heart. IIer 
party, so to call it, ,vas therefore far n10re nUlnerous 
than that ,vhich acted, at the present crisis, in support 
of Hildebrand and his coadjutors. The latter, ho,veyer, 
possessed the countervailing ad vantage of being keener 
in the cause, better organized, and more united. The 
inlperialists acted as the defenders of things existing, 
and such are' rarely found to contend ,vith the zeal 
,vhich characterizes as
ai1ants. Their numbers, too, 
,vere C01l1posed of Inasses really hostile to each other's 
interests, ho,vever conjoined for the nlOlnent. And 
they ,vere far less a,vare than their opponents, of the 
real inlportance of the question no\v to be tried: they 
fought, as the struggle developed itsel:f, for the imme- 
diate recognition of an individual pope; the papalists, 
for the permanent establislnnellt of an ecclesiastical 
principle. 
The first step taken by Ilildebrand and his party, on 
the death of Nicholas, ,vas the mission of the presbyter 
Stephen, a respected Inenlber of the colJege of cardinals, 
to the inlperial court, for the purpose of sounding the 
intentions of the empress, and of procuring, if possible, 
her acquiescence in their projected course. But .L\gnes, 
,vhen Stephen arrived, had already decided on an 
opposite line of conduct; and the ecclesiastical envoy 
,vas refused admittance to her presence. lIe ren1ained 
five da.ys in her court, in}ploring this favour in vain 1 ; 
and then felt it his duty to return to the papal city ,vith 
the tidings of his failure; ,,,hen IIiJdcbrand and his 
I Dan1Ïani disceptatio synoda1is. Hard. t. vi. pt. i. p. 1130. 
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friend" pereeivcd that all hopp of conlpron1Ïse ,vas at 
an end. 'fhp contclllpt ".ith ,v11ich their envoy had 
been treated create.l a 
trong feeling in the brea
ts of 
the J
f.Hnan clergy, and strcngthencd the 11linds of the 
irre
olute 
unong thcnl for a dccisive 11lCaSure. The 
J110rO dctcrInined ayailed thenu;clyc
 of the advantage, 
and 
Unlnl0Jlcd the college of cardinals, for the clection 
of a pope, on the 1st Oct. 10G1 1 . The privileges, 
,,,hatcycr they ,vere intcnded to be, "hicIt the decree 
of Xichola
 had recognizcd in the youthful IIcnry, \\rero 
tacitly "aiycd; in all other respccts, the procccdings 
,ycre conducted in strict confornlity to the proyisions 
of that cnactnlent; and the choice of the a

clnbly fell 
upon 
\ nsehll da ßadagio, ,,-ho has been already In en- 
tioncd as Ðanliani's colleague in the Inis
ion to l\Iilan. 
.t\nsclm "as in1n1ediately enthroned in forn1 a..; .f\lex- 
allÙ{\r 11. 2 ; and onc of his fir
t acts 'ya'3 the IlOlninatioll 
of IIildebrand to be chancellor of the apostolic sec. 
Agnes had, in tbe n1ean tÍlne, sUlnnloned the prelates 
and noble
 of her elnpire to a council, to be holden at 
na
il, on the fea
t of St. Sil110U and 
t. J utle (Oct. 
2b 3). By that day, intelligence had arrived of .c\Jex- 
ander's election, and th{\ ".hole court ,vas indignant at 
this f":npposetl rebellious transaction. It ,,?as, of conrse, 
unanilllonsly votcù null; and the nlccting, at the 
ug- 
gcstioll of Guibert, proccede(l to elect to the seat of St. 
l)otcr, Cadalous, bishop of Panna 4. 1'his nOlnince is 
described, by his opponent
, the papal \\Titers, a
 a nlan 


I Damiani disceptat. 
2 Leo Ostiens. III. xxi. For the imperialist version of this trans- 
action, see Benzo, panegyric. in Henrie. III. (IV.) Imp. Jib. vii. c. 2, 
in 
Ienckenii Scriptt. t. i. p. lOU3. 
3 (-lard. t. vi. pt, i. p. III i. 
1 Leo Ost. I I I. xxi.-Herman. Contract. Continuat.-Sigeb. 
Gcmhl. 
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of depraved manners and profligate character 1; anù, 
though ,ve must make great allo,vance for the hasty 
expressions of irritated parti
ans, it Blust be recollected, 
that the step taken by the LOlllbar<1 clergy ahnost conl- 
})elle<1 the elnpress to fix her choice upon a prelate 
acceptable to the lax and sinloniacal party in the 
Church 2; though it is not probable that she ,vould 
select any ,vhose reputation had been publicly blasted. 
Cada]ous does not seenl to have possessed any re- 
lnarkable abilities; and this CirClllllstance ,vas not, 
perhaps, forgotten by Guibert ,,
hen he suggested the 
Ilame of that prelate to his inlperial mistress. The 
crafty chancellor, in all probability, ,,-anted a pope ,vho 
should be the tool of his party, and not its leader. And 
l110st unfortunate ,vas it for the alniable and ,veIl-mean- 
ing princess ,vho held the reins of empire, that, influ- 
enced by adyisers and connexions like these, she ,,,,as 
induced to anlalgamate the cause of her son ,vith that 
of one unfitted by personal qualifications for t}]e papal 
office, and at the same time pledged to degrade that 
office by exerting its influence in support of la,vlessness 
and corruption. 
The Ronlan party, though they must have expected 
some such step on the part of Agnes as the election at 
Basil, ,vere particularly indignant ,vhen infornled of the 
ohject of her choice. Peter Damiani poured forth the 
ardonI' of his soul in an epistle to the pretender, ,vritten 
in the nlonlent in ,yhich he received intelligence of his 
1 Card. de Aragon.- Virum di vitiis locupletem, virtu tibus egenum. 
Bonizo. 
2 Clerici uxorati . . . . qui hactenus dieti sunt Nieolaitæ, amodo 
vocentur et Cadaloitæ. Sperant enim quia 
i Cadalous, qui ad hoc 
gehennaliter æstuat, universali Eeclesiæ Antichristi vice præsederit, 
ad eorum votum, luxuriæ fræna laxabit.-Damian. Opuse. xviii. 
Diss. 2. c. 8. 
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uncanonical election. lIe entreated hÍJll, he adjured 
hiIn, to return to the paths of <<luty and of obc(lience. lIe 
hesought him, instead of heading a :;rhisll1 hiInsclf, to 
join his etlorts to tho
(' of true Churclllnen for thp 
})rescrvatioll of unity in the Church. Breaking forth into 
Ycr
c, he <<leplorcd the evils of the tillIC, anù the ùegraùa- 
tion of the holy apo
tolic ;:,ce 1. .r\nd then, venturing to 
a
:-.uml' the tone of a prophet, and calling the special 
notice of Cadalous to the prediction, he declared to 
hinI, in the follo,viug tcrnls, that his death ,vou 1<1 occur 
in the course of a year :- 


Fumea vita volat, mors impro\"isa propinquat. 
lmminet explcti pra-pes tibi terminus æ\i. 
N on ego te fallo: cæpto morieris in dnno 2. 


..I..\nxious as nlany in and near ROBle lnust haye been 
for tbe expulsion of Alexander, aud the introduction, 
into the papal city, of the Î1nperialnolllinee, tbe enlpre
s 
found it ilnpracticaLlc to take, at the lnonlent, any 
ovcrt measures in furtherance of their ,,'ishes. lIer 
o,,"n difficu1ties in Gernlany have been already adverted 
to. The necessity of nlilitary preparation retarded the 
journey of Cadalou'5 to l
olne; ,,"ho feared, besides, tbe 
mountain-passes of Godfrey's territor)", a,yare that the 

ruscan prince "
as inclined to favour his rival 3. ...\nd the 
turbulent 
pirits of RUllll' itself "
ere kept in check by 
thcir COll,tant terror of the N OfD1all 8,,'ord. ..L\.Ipxandcr 
continueù, tberefore, for sonle lllonths in llolue, UllOp- 
po::;cd in any formal or effective ,yay, ho\vcycr frequent 


1 lIeu sedes aposto1ica, 
Orbis oHm gloria, 
X une, proll dolor, cfficeris 
Officina Simonis, 
&c. &c. 


2 I ) . . 1 '1. . 
a.nni.lm, 10. 1. {'p. :\x. 


Benzo, lib. ii. c. i. 
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,vcre the agitations and menacing the troubles by 
,yhich, in that unsettled time, the city ".a8 convulsed. 
'But in the spring of 1062, the Lombard bishop, at 
the head of a considerable force, and atnply provided 
,yith treasure for the purposp of corrupting the adhe- 
)"ents of his rival I, set for,yard for the city of St. IJeter. 
The prelates of northern Italy, as he llloved along, 
joined hinl ,,,ith reinforcenlents, or received hitu ,vith 
demonstrations of joy and triluuph 2; and on the feast of 
the Annunciation, he arrived at Sutri 3. Alexander, 
a,vare of his approaeh, made such preparations, as his 
Jlleans admitted of, for defending the papal city. 1\len 
gazed, \yith anxious expectation, on the anticipated 
8pectacle of a ,val' carried on bet\ycen those \vho had 
fors,yorn ,val', and for the possession of the seat of 
peace. And it seems that, iInprcssed \yith the horror 
of the time, they ,yere ready,-in the disturbed state 
of nature,-in an earthquake and thul1der-stonTI in 
Februar)\-in a season of unusual scarcity-and in the 
})revalence of epidemic disease and luortaJity, by ,vhich 
these visitations ,vcre attended 4_to trace a Inysterious 
sYlnpathy of the inanimate creation ,,'ith the troubled 
elements of the nloral ,vorld. 
To prepare his ,vay in Rome, Cadalous had sent 
thither his able, but unprincipled, adherent, Bel1zo 
bishop of Alba, to sound the disposition of the Ronlans, 
and, if possible, to prevail on then} to thro,v open their 
gates for the reception of the imperialist pontiff: Benzo 
executed his task ,vith skin. Received by the populace 


1 Portans securn ingentia auri atque argenti pondera. Bonizo, 
I). 807. 
2 Tunc Symoniaci lætabantur; concubinati verò sacerdotes ingenti 
exu1tabant tripudio. Bonizo, 1. c. 
3 Bcnzo, Jib. ii. c. ix. 
-1 ['Ierman. Contract. Continuat. -Berthold. Constant. 
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,,-ith fayour, and :l<huittcù into the palace of Oct a viau 
on the T}alatine hill, he during several days carriecl on 
negociations ,,-ith the chiefs of the iInperial party 1; ùy 
lavi
h prc
ents, and yet more lavish prolnise
, he s,,-c]]cd 
the lluluber of their adhcrcnt
; and at lengtl), snnl1nun- 
ing the populace togethcr in 
onle arena or open 
space, Ileal' the palace, hp harangued thenl at length 2 ; 
and officially prolnulgating among theln the Ì1npcrial 
con1nHLlH1
, be called on theIll to rcyerence the ex- 
prcs
ioll of the sovereign's ,,,ill, and receive the pontiff 
,,-]}o had been chosen for thel1l. l\lcxander appeared 
on horseback at the place of llleeting, attended by 
a nun1crous train 3. But he and his friends Inade no 
attelupt,-they 'rere, perhaps, too ,,-eak,-to stop the 
proceedings; and he contented hinl
elf ,yith replying, 
to Benzo's charge of perjury and rebpIIiol1, that he 
,vas not unn1indful of his obligation
 to his sovereign, 
in simple duty to ,,-hOlll it '''as, that he had done 
,,-hat he had done, and ,yhat a legate, de"patched to the 
iInpcrial court for the purpose, should explain. And 
then, turning his horse, he rodo a\yar, an1Ïd the ridiculc 
anlI revilings of the nl1dtitude 4. 
IIis party, lleverthele:=;
, lnaintailled the upper hand 
in llomc, though the to,,-er of Cellcius, and several 
other strong po
ts and }Joints in the city, ,yere occupied 
b) the friends of his opponent. .A respectaùle force 
1 Per singu1as dies peroravi causam pueri regis, domini mei.- 
Benzo, lib. ii. c. i. 
2 Ad quoddam hypodromium,-Bcnzo, 1. ii. c. ii. Qu. the Co- 
liseum ? 
3 Affuit ex a1terâ parte hæreticus il]e Lucensis, imo Lutulensis, 
cum suts glandariciis, cujus deterrima. imago erat similis spiritibus 
horrificis. Ubi vero apparuit, velut infernalis umbra, ejus formi- 
dabilis vultus, murmur multum fit in populo, oriturquc perstrepens 
tumultus.-Renzo, 1. ('. 
of Tunc universus populus unÏ\-cfsalitcr eu-pit c]amare, Y:ule 
If'prose! disccdc leprosc !-Bellzo, l. c. 
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ha(] hecn collected ill Alexanùer's sUI)port; and though 
thc luaÎn body of the N orDUlns ,vns no,v cngaged ill 
anothpr (lirpction, he had doubtIe::;s the aid of some 
valuable auxiliaries fi'oln their territory. J Ie looked, 
too, ,,'ith confident hopc for aid froJn Godfrey of 1'us- 
cany. That prince, though he had not openly declared 
hilIlself in fitvour of either party, ,vas kno".n to ,vatch 
,,,ith jealousy thp proceediIlg
 of the in1perial nominee, 
and had uo sooner heard of the Jnarch of Cadalous, than 
hc set out hin1self for llomp, accolnpanied by his ,vife 
Beatricc and hib 8t('p-daughter l\latilda, and attendcd 
by a cOll
idcrable body of his l11Ïlitary follo\vers. 
Such 'ya
 the state of things ,vhen Cadalou
, on the 
14 th of 1\ pril 1062, appeared in per
on before the 
'Yall
 of Roulc I. The gates had been closed against 
him; but A lex:lllder, after ,vhat had pa
:-;eù, naturally 
fcared that they ,,"ouid be thro\yn open by the dis- 
affected ,yithin, on the llloment of his attack, and 
therefore deemed it advisable that thl' intruder should 
at once be brought to action by his soldicry. A sally 
'Ya
 consequently lnade, ".hi1c Cadalous ,vas encamped 
in tho DIl'ado,v of Nero 2. .L\.nd het".ecll his Canl}) 
anù the gates, occurred a bloody skirlnish, of ,yhich 
the issue for SOlne little tilne ,vas doubtful; but the 
lxtrtizans of Alexander bcp-an at length to give ground, 
and ,vere dri vel1 by the enemy once more \vithin the 
,valls of the papal city 3. 'Vithin those ,valls, hO\\7ever, 
Alexander yet maintained hin1self; the fear perhaps 
of Godfrey, ,vho ,,,as 1l0'Y at hand, prevented Cadalous 
froDI pushing forward to the completion of his triumph, 
and at the same tilne operated in repressing the move- 
Jnents of the intruder's friend
 ,vithin the city. But 


1 Baronius, ex vetf'ri codice in 'Taticano. 
2 Tn prato Npronis, C
lrd A rag-on. 3 Ben7.o, L ii. c. ix. 
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the triulliph of Cadalou
 
tin appear 
ù hut (lefcrre<1. 
Cros'ing thp Tih }r, he put hilu
clf ill clo,cr com- 
munication ,,'ith tIle leading lJo],]cs ,,,110 fa\'ourcfl hi 
pretpn....ions; and received, in hi.; calnp at Tusculum, 
the envoYð of the Greek enlperor, ,,-ho :u'kno\"Jedgel1 
hÌ1n a
 pope, and propo
c(l all alJian("e against the 
X orlnan
, the conI mOll ellelUY 1. This la'-t tran-.:actioll, 
ho,,'cvcr, ùy exciting Goùfi'cy's jea]ou'-j), secnl
 to have 
heen the iJnnlcdiate caus} of hi
, at length, declaring 
hinl
elf ho
tile to thp violent measurùs of the intruder 2 ; 
again
t ,,'LOIll he imlnediatel
" advauced, and ,,-110, un- 
able to re
ist the nUlubcr and pro".c....s of Lis 'oldier
, 
found hinl
elf entirely at his Incrcy. 'rhe partizans of 
.L \ ]exander ,ycre freed at once from their fear
, and 
trusting to the profc
sions repeatedly nUlde to them hy 
the Tuscan duke, doubted 110t, that be ".-ould IlO\V, by 
making hiIn
plf nla
ter of the per
on of the pretcnder, 
end at once the unnatural struggle. ßut hi
 o,vn 
interest, and not the '\Yelfare uf the Church, "'a
 the 
]nain
pring of the ,,,By GodfrcY'b policy. I Ie :--ho,,-cd 
himself so far ho"tile to Cadalou
, a(., to e
tort frol11 tbe 
unhappy 111an the treasure ,vhich he had ,,-ith him, ae;; 
the price of his liberation 3; but it did not suit the 
captor's policy to give to the oppo
ite party a triumph 
a
 conlplete a
 the)'" 1a(1, fron1 hi
 intervention, antici- 
})ated'. lIe, therefore, 3.S"uming the office of arbitra- 
tor bet,,'cen the t,,"o partie:" announced it to be hi
 
,viII that aU hostilities bet" een them 
hould ce
lc;e; 
that Cadalous 
hould forthTrith return to hi
 dioce
e of 
!)nnna, but that .L\.lexander should al
o ab
ent hiul,clf 
for the present frolll the papal city, and return to hi
 
former residence at Lucca; that he "QuId hizn.... 
lf 
undertake to bring the ca....e, in an its bearinO'
., under 


1 Benzo, 1. ii. c. 
 ii. 
3 Ibid.-Ronizo.-Card. 4\ra
on. 


2 Id. c. >..iii. 
" Leo O
tiens.-Card. Aragon. 
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the consiùeration of the itnpcrial court; and that by 
the decision of that court, thus taken, all parties should 
definitively abide I. 
Cadalous, iInpotellt to resist this self-appointed arbi- 
trator, had no resource but to acquiesce in his decision; 
and departed for Parma in a n1anner ,vhich fornled a 
llullliliating contrast to his tritnnphal approach to the 
papal cit y 2. Nor had Alexander any other alternative 
than the adopt.ion of a sÎ1uilar course; be set out, 
therefore, for Lucca. Godfrey stilJ COB1 ported himself 
as his friend, and promised to exert all his influence in 
procuring, if possible, from the elnpress, the repudiation 
of Cadalous, and a sanction to the act of the Roman 
electors. And '\yith this prospect the party of Hilde- 
brand ,vas forced to content itself; though its chief, 
and the lnore thoughtful among its Inembers, doubtless 
felt that, in so acting, they were abandoning in some 
measure the high ground ,,-hich they had at first taken, 
-the ground of principle,-and treating the question 
in dispute as though it were one \yithin the proper 
sphere of secular policy-of mere expediency-of royal 
or aristocratical caprice. As such, Godfrey, perhaps, 
bad fronl the first considered it; his friendship for the 
Roman Church, as far as it ,vas sincere, being in all 
probability like that of many princes and nobles of 
decent repute, by \Vh0I11 the Church in different reahns 
anù ages has been defended \vith 11l0re of activity than 
of know'ledge respecting her real c}ulracter and pre- 
tensions. 
Such friendship has too often proved ruinous ,vhere 
it \vas intended to be beneficial; its scope elnbraces 
but the present hour, anù for the reuloval of a monlen- 
tary evil it has been too often found to tran1ple dO\YI1 


I ßenzo, 1. c. 


2 Ronizo, p. 807. 
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thp most sacred barrier
, or to con1lu'onlic;;C' principles 
of the most unspeakable importance to the destinies of 
future generations. 
There ,yas, ho\ycycr, no reDleùy. l\Iauy of tho
e 
,yho
e yotcs had elevated Alexander to the papal t hronc 
,vere but too thankful that, in their deliverance frolll 
the hostile entry of Cadalous, ,vas involved thcir reSCUe 
frolll the position, \vhich they had been led to a
- 
sume, of open rcsistance to the inlperial ,,,ill; antI 
looked for,yard \yith joy, through Godfrey's interven- 
tion, to some anlicable arrangement or cOlnpronli
e 
"hich ,vollld restore immediate tranquillity to their 
Church and city. 
oJ 
..A.Bd the fe\v higher and lnore intrepid spirits, ,,-bo 
felt that peace itself ,yould bp bought too dearly, if 
obtained by the barter of principle, "
ere consequently 
compelled to look \vith patience to the turn ,,,hich 
evcnts n1Ïght take. No positive step ,vas, fortunatel)", 
required fronI theI11, ,vhich ,,,oulù have inlplied a re- 
nunciation of the line of conduct ,vhich thoy had 
adopted. The retirement of Alexander fronl ROllle 
,vas a Ileces
ity imposed on hinI by circuDlstances ,,,hich 
he had no po,yer to resist. lIe stiH nulÍntained hie;; 
pretensions, used hi
 papal title, and exerted sucll 
authority in RonlP as his nlcans adn1Ïtted of: nor ,vas 
any riyal forced into St. Peter's chair in his place. 
Their immediate duty, tberefore, ,vas "to stand and 
,,,ait ;'" prepared to sbapp their subsequent course ac- 
cording to the yet uncertain exigencies of the future. 
CadaJous, in thp mpfin,,'hiJe, or as hp no'"\"" stJIed 
himsf'lf, IIonorius II., fru
tratec1 as be bad been, trusted 
his ('aus(
 to the nnf1ilnini
hed favour of the Elnpress, 
and to thp continued 
upport of his LOlnbard hrethren ; 
allc 1 ("onfidpll t I Y r('(' kOH(\{l on t'ycntual :-;U(,Cl'
:-. .. \ 11 ti('i.. 
\YOL. I. <-l 
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pating a speedy verdict of the inlperial council in his 
favour,-a verdict ,vhich Godfrey, he flattered himself: 
,vould not venture to disobeJ,-he 111ade all prepara- 
tions for an imnlediate enforcement of the expected 
sentence, by collecting TI1en and n10ney for a second 
expedition to the banks of the Tiber. 
But an event ,vas nOlç about to happen in Gernlany 
\vbich ,vas to produce a sudden revolution in the aspect 
of aftàirs; and to confound alike the expectations of 
both contending parties. It 'vas, as the reader is 
a\vare, ,,,ith SOllIe indignation that the }laughty nobles 
of the Teutonic realm had beheld the subjection of 
their country to female s,vay; a circumstance to 
,vhich they subsequently attributed every evil ,vhich 
afflicted their land at home, and every disaster ,vhich 
befel their arlny abroad. The ßavarians, ,vhose duchy, 
\vith the vie,v of strengthening the regal autbority, Agnes 
had kept in her o,vn hands, and ,vholn she had sent, 
under able leaders, on an expedition into IIungary, 
,vere con1pelled to return in discoInfiture; and, \vith 
lllurmurs, attributed tbeir failure to the fact, that 
they had not a duke of their o"
n to lead theln into 
the field. Agnes heard the complaint, and besto\ved 
the fief of Bavaria on Otho of N or(lheÎ1TI I; endeavour- 
ing, on this, as on all other practicable occasions, to 
nleet lllurmurs and discontent by gentleness and con- 
ciliation. But such policJ', though imposed on her by 
the exigencies of her position, ,,'as not suited to her 
empire or to her times. Her motives ,vere misconstrued, 
and her kindness ,vas abused. Forced to Jean for aid 
upon some one principal adviser anlong the prelates 
aUf! peers ,,,ho surrounded her, she placpd her confidence 


1 Laulb. Schafnah. ad an. 1 nCl. 
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in the ]Jishop of \ ugsburg; ,,'hose consequent a'Scenù- 
alley in her court, ,,'atcheù as it '"Ç'a
 ,,,ith jealou
 eycs 
by othcrR of lik(. rank, ,vas tfllen up hy thCl11 as a 
new" grievance, aud l1111ÙC to serve as the foundation 
of rUlllours Inost calumnious, anù Dlost incon
istcnt 
,vith the real purity of her character I. The Inal- 
contents affected to lament th(' condition of their 
youthful 
oYereign, ",110 ,vas brought up undcr sucll 
auspices. IIcnry had llO'V attained his t,,'elfth year; 
and yet, they said, he ,,-as educated beside the distafl
 
secluded fronl all Inanly pursuits and manly busine:,s. 
Foremost anlong the mUrlTIUrerS ,vere Tlanno, L\rch- 
bishop of Cologne, anù Siegfried, Archbishop of 
Ientz; 
both, probably, indignant at seeing an influence superior 
to their o,vn, enjoyed by a prelate of inferior dignitJ'. 
These conferred ,vith Count Ecbcrt, the king's cousin, 
on the nccessity of finding SOUle renledy for the exist- 
ing grievances; and the Count readily expressed his 
concurrence in their selltimelltcq. Nor ,,,as Otho, the 
ne,y Duke of Bavaria, found reluctant, for the ða1..e of 
humbling the obnoxiou8 bishop, to con
pirc against 
the authority of her "
who had recently honoured hÌlu 
,vith such a distinguished Dlark of her favour 2. The 
tenure bJ ,,-hich .L"\gnes held the reins of po,ycr 'Ya
 
silnply the guardianship find tutelage of her ""'HI; in 
,,,,hose nanle the gOyernnlcnt harl in point of torn1 been 
carrieù Oll frolll the perioù of his father':; (leath. rrhe 
conspirators 1'esol ved, therefore, by it bold stroke.. to 
nlake themselves Inasters of the youthful lIcHry's 
pcrson, and ".jth thnt.. of the 
nhst:lntinl po\ypr of thp 

tate. 
The' king, it "'a
 kno,,-n.. "a.s to pro("(-"("\(l along" the 


I I
<lInb. Schafnah. 



, I (].-.l\)1nalist:l Saxo. 
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Rhine, ,vith his 11lother and court, on his \\"ay to keep 
the approaching feast of Pentecost, 106:2, at Nin1e- 
g'uen. In anticipation of this journey, IIanno prepared 
a Yes
el ,vhich, ,vhile ,veIl adapted for 
pccd, ,vas most 
nJagnificently adorned ,vith gilding, \\'ith carved ,york, 
,,"ith tapestry,-,vith aU, in 
hort, ,vhieh could dazzle or 
attract the eyc of a beholder. And it ,,'as contrived 
that, ,,,lIile TIenry ,vas reposing, ,,,ith his court, in a spot 
,vhich was then an island in the Ilhine, dedicated to 
St. Suitbert l,-but \vhich no\\', the river having altered 
its course, fonus the site of the to'V11 of J(aisers,ycrth,- 
the bark should be brought to the shore. At the rOJa] 
table, anlid the gaiety of a SUluptuous banquet, the 
archbishop, casually as it ,yere, alluded to the magnifi- 
cence of this extraordinary galley, and so excited the 
curiosity of the youthful sovereign that he deternlined 
on immediately inspecting it. fIe proceeded, there- 
fore, accolupanied by IIanno and the other confeùe- 
rates, to the place ""here it lay; but scarcelJ had he 
stepped on board, ,,,hen strong and active ro\vers, \\-ho 
had been selected and instructed for the purpose, 
sprang to their benches and ro\\"ed against the strea111 
to,,-ard Cologne, ,,'ith a rapidity ,vhich prevented the 
possibility of successful pursuit 2. The king '''as, for a 
few lllolnents, lulled by the false excuses of the con- 
federates, and inlagined th
tt the SChellle ,'-as a Blatter 
of sport; but soon perceiving that they ,yere earnest in 
the purposp of carrying hilll a,vay, he iInagined that 
they intended his destruction; and as his only chance 
of escape, he leaped into the Rhine, and dis3ppeared 
for a moment beneath its ,vaters. The intrepid Count 
Ecbcrt, hO\\Tcver, plunged ill after hilll; and 
oon 


1 J
(unb. Schafna h. 


2 Id, 
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Lrought hiIn back to the vessel. .L\.nd no"", soothed 
by the solenl11 assurances of his captors that no luis- 
chief 'Y34S intcnded hiln, and a\\'are of the inutility of 
any further attenlpt to c
cape, IIenr)" subillitteù 
ilently 
to his fate, and ,,,as borne \\?ith all speed to Cologne; 
,rhile the cries and execrations of the indignant people 
resounded along the shore I. 
.t\rrived at the city, IIanno found it neres
3ry, in 
order to allay the general fermcnt, to declare, that his 
ouly ol
ect had been the proll1otion of the public ,yelfarc; 
-that he had no ,vi
h to aSSlune to hilllself the exclusi ve 
guardianship of the young sovereign ;-hut that IIenr)", 
put under thp general charge of the epi
copal order, 
should thencefof\\-ard ùe a
sisted in the affairs of govern- 
Dlellt by the prelate, in ,,'hose diocese he nlight happcn 
at any tinle to be. This pledge, together ,vith the 
personal authority of the confederates, sufficed to silence 
all ilurnediate opposition; and the unhappy .L\gnes be- 
held the revolution successfully accolnplished, "hich 
robbed her at once of her sceptre, and of her child. 
In the first bitterness of her bereavement, she enter- 
tained the thought of exchanging the cares of the ,vor]d 
for a life of devotional retiren1ent; but her counsellors 
per
lladed her to postpone for a ,,,,hile the execution of 
the project, and to a ,,'ait in quietness the probable 
change of fortune in her fa your 2. 
Godfrey had now' cro

ed th(' A Ips, and, even if not 
Ï1nplicated, a
 "orne accounts ,,"ould lead us to suppose, 
in the conspiracy it
clf, bccanle, at least, a ready and 
active part)" to the league of the confederates, sub- 
sequent]y to its a('eompli
lllncnt. ....\.nd J Janno, 
'Y3Jed 
either by the influence of tbat po,vcrful coadjutor,-Ly 


1 Lamb. Schafllab. 


2 Id. 
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his o,vn predilection,-or by a general desire to oppose 
in every thing the policy of the imperial Agnes and her 
favourite prelate,-prepared to abandon the party of 
Cadalous, as speedily as he could do so ,vithout ex- 
posing to the charge of vacillation the councils of the 
sovereign. Peter Damiani, ,vhom the partisans of 
Alexander sent, as their representative, into Gern1any, 
,vas, therefore, favourably received. And a council 
,vas sunlnloned, to be holden at a place styled, by 
l)amiani, Osbor \ probably Augsburg, for the avo\ved 
Purl)ose of inquiring into the real merits of the case, 
and of pronouncing a final decision on the claiIns of the 
contending prelates. Before this assembly \vas read a 
docnnlent, cOll1posed by Dan1Ïani for the purpose, aud 
dra,vn up in the form of a conversation or discussion, 
bet,veen an advocate of the royal rights, and a defender 
of the Roman Church; by ,vhich the "Titer endeavoured 
to sho,v, that, in the election of AleÀander, nothing had 
taken place which ,vas not, under the circumstances, 
justifiable, and even canonical. The conlposition is 
curious, as containing the most systematic statement, 
,vhich has come do,vn to us, of the line of argulnent 
then adopted by the })apal party of the tinle. They 
attempted not to deny the D1onarcb's general right of 
interference "\vith papal elections; a right ,vhich the 
decree of Nicholas had so recently recognized. But it 
\vas 111aintainecl, that that right, ,vhile IIenry was under 
age, was in great measure in abeyance; and that, ,vith 
regard to things spiritual, the Church, as the mother 
,vho had given tbe king his second and heavenly birth, 
was a fitter guardian and directress, than the parent 


1 llarduin, t. vi. pt. 1. p. 1119.-Dan1Ïani disceptat. synodal. 
Opuscul. iv. 
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frOl11 \rhonl he had Inerely dcrivetl an earthly existence. 

rhc conduct of the court jn refusing admittance to 
Stephen'l-thc represcntati vc of the J
 On1::111 clergy,-,,-as 
cited a
 having dCIllonstrated th(\ deterrnillntioll of the 
royal coun
clIors to adnlit of no fair and canonical eIec- 
0/ 
tiolJ, and as baying driven the Rornans to proceed in 
tbe business "ithout the iIuperial sauction, as tbe oely 
meanb of pre
crving, from the evil influences \yhich 
surrounded it, the dignity of the cro\vn. In a discus- 
sion penned hy Dalniani, it nIttY be ea
ily inlagined to 
\vbich side yictorr ,,"ould be nJade to incline. Oue by 
one, thc royal ad vocate ,,,ithdre\," his o
jections; and the 
triunlphant defender of the Church,-aftcr giving thanks 
to IIin1 lrho, if lIe had pern1itted the Lark of Peter to be 
shaken by the storl118, aud tossed by the ,va Yes, had 
subsequently stretched out IIis hand to tbe apostle, 
raised hinl up, and in
rosed a sti]]ness on the \yind and 
sea,-coneluded ,,,it.h the ,yish, that the pontificate and 
the ROlllan clllpire Illight continue thencefor,,"ard in 
unbroken alliance; that the t,,"O heads of the ,,"orld 
n1Ïght be so united in perpetual charity, as to excite 
no disunion among it
 inferior members; and that thc 
kingdom and the prie
thuod,-each of ,vhich had been 
ll1adc, by the one 
Ieùiator bct\veen God and llU1U, a 
sacrallleut of things ullseen,-nlight be so knit togetber 
in th(\ bond of love, that a king should thencefor\,"ard 
be recognized in the pontiff; and a pontiff in the 
king. 
The coullcil listencd to ÐalllÍani's COlllpositioll ,vith 
approval, anù tben hesitated not to pronounce the 
verdict, ,rhich it had, in truth, been a
seInblcd to give. 
'rlle election of 
\lcxander ,,,as declared ]egitilllate, 
that of Cadalou
 nul]; and to Godfrey, together with 
llanno's nephc\v Burchard, bishop of IIalberstadt, "a:
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entrusted the duty of leading back the rightful pope to 
llolne, anù securing to hin1 the peaceable possession of 
the throne of St. Peter. 
The decree of Osbor ,vas adopted on the eve of 
St. Sin10n and St. Jude, 1062 1 . On the feast of the SalTIe 
apostles, the year before, had occurred the irregular 
election of Cadalous at Basil 2 ; and Dalniani, \"ho had 
lu.obably begun to fecI rather anxious \vith respect to 
the ftil
lmcnt of the prophecy on ,vhich he had ventured 
in the preceding year, availed hiInself of this coinciùence 
to declare, that he had intended to predict, not the 
natural death of Cadalous, but that III ora] death, \vhich 
he Inight be said to suffer, ,,,hen thus publicly COI1- 
denlncd and deprived of the character ,,-hich he had 
assulned. But, not\vithstanding Damiani's great anù de- 
served reputation, it does not appear that this ingenious 
exposition \yas considered as in all respects 
atisfactory, 
or that it sufficed to shield him, or his presunlptuous 
prediction, fronl the taunting jests of his opponents 3. 
HUlubled as Cadalous ,vas, he ,vas not deprived of 
the hope of eventual success. Throughout Italy his 
party ,vas nUlnerous and active 4 . The preponderance of 
.t\lcxandcr"s party, in inspiring the Lombard clergy \vith 
ne,v fears, stilllulated them to ne\v exertions. The cha- 
racter, too, of Godfrey,-actnated as he evidently \vas 
by policy, rather than principle, in the line which he had 
aùopted,-,vas such, that the party ,vhom he opposed 
luight reasonably hope, by availing thenlselves of SOITIe 
favourable conjuncture, to dra,v him again to their 
ide. 


1 Damian. Opusc. xviii. Diss. 2, c. 8. Leo Ostiens. 1. iii. c. xxi. 
2 Damian. 1. c. 
3 Tunc quippe mortuus cst in honore, CUIU honoris synodalis 
j uJicio perJidit dignitatem. -Dmniall. I. c. 
4 I bid. 
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I\" or, in the ull"cttleù condition of Germany, 'vas it 
very inlproùaùle that the supremacy of IIanno might 
be annihilated a
 rapidly as it had been created, anù 
the court, in conscqucnee, revert to itfs former policJ'. 
The Pretender, therefore, continued ,,
ith unabated 
eagerness his preparations for a prosecution of the 
struggle. 



BOOI{ II.-CJ tAPTER 'TII. 


A. D, 1062 TO A. D. 10(37. 


IlEXRY'S BAD EDrCATIOX-CO
TEST BETWEE
 THE BISHOP OF IIILDESHEDr AXD 
TIlE ABBOT OF FULDA-RETUllX 01- ALEXAXDER II. TO nü:\lE-RlSE TO POWER OF 
ADELBERT ARCHBISHOP OF BRE:\IE
-HIS IXCLIK.\.TIO
 TO FAVOUR CADALOrS- 
)IELAXCHOL\ COXSEQrEXCES OF TIlE COXTlXUED STRrGGLE-RETIRE:\lEXT OF 
DA)I!ANI FRo)l HIS BISHOPRIC-FALL OF ADELBERT-FLIGHT OF CADALOCS 
FRü:\1 ST. AXGELO-DISTURBAXCI:S AT TRF.VES-HEXH,Y'S ILLXESS AXD 1\L\RRIAGE 
-IIAXXO'S VISIT TO ITALY-COUNCIL OF !IA.'4TUA-RETIRE'IE
T OF AGXES lXTO 
A (,;0:\ VEXT. 


THE confederate prelates and princes, ,vho had snatched 
the Joung Ilenry from the hands of his Inother, had 
Blade it a charge against her, tbat she ,,,as neglecting 
to prepare her son, by a suitable education, for the high 
station ,,,hich he \\
as destined to fill. But, just or 
other\vise as this accusation, considered in itself, 111ay 
h3xe been, they soon sho\"ed that, in their llJouths, it 
"":1S but a pretence, a specious grievance, brought for- 
,yard to screen the selfish 1110ti yes ,vhich in reality 
governed their proceedings. The all1bitious feudatories 
of the CrO'Yll\rere, in truth, by no nleans anxious to 
hasten the period of flenry's fitness to take upon hirrl- 
self the charge of elnpire; and preferred a course ,vhich 
prolnised thenl a longer career of unrestrained and li- 
centious po,ver. They excluded IIenry fronl all partici- 
pation iu the business of the state; they surrounded 
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hint ,,'ith thcir creatures and dependents, aud permitted 
no other pcr
on to approach hil11 ,,'ithout their 
pccial 
pcrll1ission; they encouraged hinl in an ullre
trained 
indulgence in ficld-
ports, iu the pursuit of all youthful 
pastimes and pleasures; and they neglected not only 
the inculcation of tlIp elenlcnts of llece

ary kno,vledge, 
but also that ,vhich is of luuch greater Ï1nportance, that 
Inoral culture of tbe n1Ïnd and principles, ,rhich is in 
truth the one great business of education. 
] 10"" much of the nlisfortune an d nlisery of J-Ienry'
 
future life Juay we not trace to the unprincipled conduct 
of these evil guardians? X ay, ho'y large a portion of 
the nlisery of TIlany succeeding generations Dla)" ,,-e not 
a
crjbe to those, to 'VhOlll it ,vas o".ing, that the head of 
the inlperial house, at this critical epoch of the ,,'orld's 
historJ, gre,v up to man's estate ,vith a n1Ïnd ullculti- 
'vated, ,,,ith pa

ions uncontrolled, and ,'dth faculties 
unstrengthened by discipline to cope ,vith or to lllaster 
the difficulties ,yhich he "-as doomed to encounter. 
But had the prelate
, by 1'rhOnl IIenry ,,-as 1110rC 
especiaIl)T surrounded, sho,vn l11uch l110re anxiety than 
thcy did for the instruction and TIloral ÏInproyement of 
their illustrious pupil, their o\vn Dlanners ,,-ere buch as 
could by no nlcans inspire hÎlll ,yith that reverencu 
to,,-ard his in
tructors, ,vithout ,yhich the principal part 
of the ,,?ork of education II1Ust eycr be attelnpted in 
,-ain. Their rapacity exhibitcù itself in the shamele5s 
,yay in ,,-hich they, as if in E'll1ulation of each other, 
extorted froln the crO'Vl1 the grant of land:..., mallor
, 
farlll
, and forests, to the lnanifest dinlinution of the 
royal dignity; a
 'yell as in the unju
t annexation of 
tbe property of religious cOßlnlullities, ,,,hich ,yere 
unaùle to rC8ist thenl, to the tcrritory of their heL'S. 
Nor ill pride,-ur ill the fil'rccness ,rith ,,,hich the)' 
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resisted all real or imagined insults,-in
onsistcnt as such 
qualities are ,vith the sacerdotal character,-,vere the 
spiritual fathers of Gerll1al1Y a ,vhit inferior to the 
inlperions secular nobles ,vith ,yIH)}11 they associated. 
At the COIDlnencenlent of vespers, before the king and 
court at Goslar, at the solemn season of Christmas, 
1062, a dispute arose bet,veen the servants of the Bishop 
of IIilùesheinl and those of the Abbot of Fulda, \vith 
regard to the position of the seats of their respective 
masters 1. The abbot, by ancient usage, ,yas entitled 
to sit next to the 111ctropolitan; but the bishop, 
indignant that any should take this place, ,vithill his 
o'\
n diocese, in preference to biulself, had cOlnmanded 
his domestics to place the chairs accordingly. The 
dispute soon led to blo,vs, and, but for the interference 
of Otho of Bavaria, ,yollld Lave tern1iuated in blood- 
shed. This noble asserted the rights of the abbot, and 
the bishop ,vas cOllscquen tl y foiled. lIe looked for- 
,varù ho,vever to a renewal of the contest under n10rc 
favourable auspices; and at the feast of Pentecost fol- 
lo,villg, previously to the entrance of the king and the 
prelates into the Church, he secreted behind the high 
altar Count Ecbert and some ,veIl-armed soldiers 2. As 
the contending prelates proceeded to their seats, the 
affray bet,veen the servalJts began again; ,vhen the 
Count, suddenly springing from his anlbush, rushed ,vith 
his follo,vers upon the astonished men of Fulda, and 
drove them \vith blo,ys and nlenaces from the Church. 
But they too had Inade preparations for a violent strug- 
gle, and had friend
 and arms at hand. In a Lody they 
rushed once more into the sacred building, and engaged 
their enemies with H,vords in the Inidst of the choir, 


1 Lamb. Scnafnah. 


2 I bid. 
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confusedly mingled \vith the choristers 1. Fiercely ,ras 
the con1 bat ,vage<l: "throughout the Church," says 
1 JamlJcrt of ....\
chaffcnburg, "resounùed, instea<l of 
" h)"nl11
 anù 
piritual 
()ng
, the 
h()nts of the cOll1bat- 
" ants and thc screalns of the dying; ill-oll1eneù victin1s 
"\vere slaughtered upon the altar of Goel; ".hiIc 
" through the building ran rivers of blood, poured forth, 
" not hy the legal religion of other llays, hut by the 
"1l1utuaI cruelty of cnelllics." 'rhe bi
hop of IIil- 
desheiul, rushing to a pulpit or SOllIe other conspicuous 
position, oxhorted his follo".er
, according to the same 
,yriter, a
 ,vit-h the sound of a trlllnpet 2, to perseveranco 
in the fray; and encouraged thel11 by his authority, and 
by the pron1Îsc of absolution, to disregard the sanctity 
of the place. The young nlonal'ch called in ,'ain on his 
subjects to revcrence his royal dignity; all ears ,yere 
deaf to his vociferated commands and entreaties; and, 
at length, urged by those arounù hi III to consult his own 
safety, he escaped ,yith difficulty frolll tbe thickening 
tunlult, and Inade his ".ay to his palace. The 11]On of 
]
ul(la, by the efforts of Count Ecbert, ,yere at length 
repul
e(l, and the doorb of the Church closed against 
then1; upon \yhich, ranging then1selyos before the 
Lnilding, they prepared to assail their enemies again 
as soon as they should issue frolll it; and there rClnainl'd 
until the approach of night in(luced thcln t.o retire 3. 
Snch SC0TIC:-; fLs these \ycre not likply to illlprc
s tho 
youthful IIellrf's n1Înd ,,'ith exalted ideas either of the 
})urity and spirituality of the Church herself, or of the 
l'evcrence due to her minister
. K or, nurtured aJnong 


1 In medio chori psallentiumque fratrum manus conscrunt.- 
Lamb. 
2 TanCl'l:l1l1 miIitari quodam c1assi('o,-I
amb. 
3 I hid, 
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those to ,vhom such transactions ,vere fan1iliar, could 
he easily image to himself a purer state of society, or 
learn to estimate aright the po,yer of principle over 
Dlankind. \Vhell, therefore, he callIe, in after-life, into 
contact ,vith one by ,vhom t.hat po,ycr ,vas asserted in 
opposition to the kingly liaBle and authority, it need not 
surprise us to find that he nlisunderstood his o,vn posi- 
t.ion, miscalculated the resources of his antagonist, and 
fell, b)T consequence, into a series of errors, from "\vhich, 
,vhen he ,vas better informed by experience, it had 
beconle inlpossible for him to extricate himself. 
During the progress of these transactions, Alexander 
II. had been led back by Godfrey, to Rome, ,vhere he 
once 1110re took up bis abode, in the month of .January, 
1063 1. But the city ,vas still in a very unsatisfactory 
state. The great fortress of Cencius, which ""e ,yill 
hencefor,yard 
tyle by its more fan1Ïliar appellation of St. 
Angelo, continued in the hands of partizans of Cadalous, 
,,-ho,-possessed of this strong-hold,-maintained a 
general superiority on the right bank of the Tiber. 
The empress, still in correspondence '\yith the pre- 
tender, urged him to avail hinl
elf of this advantage, 
and to ensure his triunl ph by speedily appearing al110ng 
them in person 2. And this he attempted to do; but 
tbe vigilance of Godfrey, ,,,,ho sedulously "\vatched the 
roads over the Appennincs, delayed the accomplish- 
111ent of the project; and the remainder of the year 
1063 passed away, without producing any signal change 
in the relative positions of the contending- parties ill 
Italy 3. 
Circumstances had ho\vever, in Germany, undergone 


1 Bonizo,-Benzo. 1. ii. c. xv. 
3 ß(,l1Z0, i i. xvi. 


2 Benzo, 1. (', 
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another mutation. llanno, from the mOlllcnt in "hich 
he obtaincd pos
e
sion of the rOJal person, had been 
surrounded by difficulties. 'Tiolent and unju'Stifiahle as 
had he en the measure by ,,,hich the )Touthful Ilenry,-ras 
Hcparated from his Jl1othcr, the archbishop of Cologne 
,vas probably influenced in the acconlpli
lllllent of it by 
11l0tives nloro pure, or, at least. less sclfish, than ,,'cre 
those of hi
 coadjutors. Ilis tenlper ,va'3 pas
ionate, 
find he ,,-as deeply infected ,yith the general rapacity 
of the clerical body in that age ; but he at the same 
titne possessed, if "e luay judge from the represent- 
ations of contenlporary "Titers, a sincerity of character, 
,,-hich should inclinp us to believc, that in adopting tlJl
 
Hne which he did, he ,vas nlainlyactuated by the de'Sire 
of prollloting the ,velfare of his country 1. The deer! 
had, 110 ',"0 \"cr, 110 sooner been accomplished, than hp 
found himself hampered on all ðides by his more unprin- 
cipled confederate
, and compelled to shape his course 
accorùing to the dictates of their rapacious and 
licentiou
 po1icy. The young king naturally regarded 
hitn ,yith dislike; and unless he could be effectualJy 
conciliated, Ilanno felt that his po,ver hung by a thread. 
11i
 ally 
iegfried of J\Ientz, as a participator in the' 
abduction, ,,,as as obnoxious to IIenry as hÍlnself; nor 
,va,; that prclatc,-a nlan of an ordinary and ,,'orldly cha- 
J'actcr,-at an likely, in oppo
ition to such an obstacle, 
to "in his" ay to favour. I Ianllo deternlÍned, therefore, 
011 a
\o\ociating in the counsel.;; and po\vcr of the con- 


1 See below, book iii. cap. viii. One chronicler of the times seems 
quite at a loss to account for his implication in a deed, so inconsis- 
tent with his general character. "(
uod ilIe, quâ intentione fecerit, 
"vel qUQ]iter divino judicio placuerit, discernere non valernus, 
" multa tamen incommocla ex tunc orta ('t deinccps allcta, certum 
" tenemus."-Annalista Saxo. 


H 
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fedcracy, Adelbert archbishop of Bremen). This prelate 
,vas one endo\ved "\\yith singular qualifications to shine in 
courts, and to fill a foremost place in the history of his 
thne. \Vith a striking person, be possessed great 
eloquence and a singular versatility of talent; and \vhile, 
anlong princes and prelates, he asserted his dignity,vith 
the loftiest and proudest, he ,yon the favour of the 
lo,ver classes by his voluntary hunliliations, his afIh,blo 
lnanners, and his prodigal munificence 2. Presented to 
IIenry, he soon insinuated hinlself into the young 
prince's confidence; more especially as he had been no 
party to the treachery of those ,vho had plotted the ab- 
duction; and Ilanno began to perceive that he ".as 
likely to be hÎ1n'3elf superseded in power by the ne,v 
fa vourite ,,
hom he had introduced. But the discovery 
came too late. Adelbert was day by day extending his 
influence and growing in the royal favour; and the dis- 
appointed archbishop of Cologne beheld him, in a short 
thue, the sole adviser of the monarch, and by conse- 
quence the sole depository of the po\ver of the state. 
1\lore conlpletely to secure his bold upon IIenry, Adel- 
bert placed about him a young nobleman of agreeable 
nlanners, but profligate character, \\r erner by TInllle 3 ; 


1 Lan1b. Schafnab. 
2 Iste nobilissimus genere Halb
rstadensis prius præpositus erat, 
ingenio acri, n1emoriæ celebris, eloquentiæ singularis, formâ corporis 
speciosus, castitatis amator, largitatis ejusmodi ut petere haberet 
indignum, tarde autem aut humiliter acciperet, prompte vero hilari- 
terque sæpe non petentibus largiretur. Humilitas in eo dubia 
videbatur, quam solis exhibuit servis Dei, pauperibus et peregrinis, 
adeo ut sæpe antequam cubitum iret, xxx. et amplius mendicantibus 
ipse genu flexo pedes lavaret.-Principibus autem sæculi et æqua- 
libus suis humiliari nullo modo voluit.-l-Iist. Archiepisc. Bremen- 
sium incerti auctoris, edit. Lindenbrog. 
3 Lamb. SC'lafnab. 
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in \yhose society tl10 king soon learncd to òelight. 
.i\gnes too, heJ. son being thus taken out of the hands of 
J1Ï
 original hetraJer
, returned to his court, and ,vas 
treated b) the no,,' dOlninant prelate ,,'itb the mo
t di
- 
tinguishcd attention. ] lanno's o
tensiblc policy had 
Leen hased upon his character as an ecclesiastic. 
\t- 
tachnlent to the Church haa fornled the n,yo\"ed Dlotive, 
her pro
perit)" the JUaill object, of his laLourB. But 
Adelbert, as though in opposition to this, professed to 
assunle, as his leading principle of conduct, a chivalrous 
devotion to the persun of his sovereign, a loyal eager- 
ness to assert and to extend the prerogatives of royalty. 
And this disposition, together \yith the ,,-ish to gratify, 
in every possible ".ay, his ne\v any the empress, 
induted hiln, as soon as he felt secure in his pre- 
eminence, to deny the authority of the council of 
OsLor, and to declare hinlself tho friend of the pretender 
Cadalous. 
.l\nothcr change, consequently, took place in the for- 
tunes of the papal contest. Encouraged by Adelbert's 
"-upport, the intruder penetrated through Tuscany, and 
suddenly appeared again before RODle I. Cencius and 
his other fricnds thro\\"' open to hiIn the gates of the 
J Jconine city, or that portion of l{ome ,,-hich lay on the 
right Lank of the Tiber; and, aided by his aristocratie 
allies frolll the neighbourhood, he iUllnediately enùea- 
youred to drive ..l\lcxander from the relnailliug portion 
of the to\vn 2. But a stout resif,tance \yas Inade; a 
larg-c portion of tho populace took up arnlS against tho 
a

aiIants, and, surprised by N 01'111aU troop
 in his rear, 
Caùalous ,vas cOlnpeIle(l to retreat into the ilnpreg- 


I Occulte quasi fur Romaniam "cnit.,-J1onizo, p, 807. 
2 Benzo ii. xvi. ct srqq. 
'OL. I. R 
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nable stronghold of Cencius, St. Angelo, and there to 
establish himself, closely ,vatched by his adversaries I. 
The Greeks, ,vho, as it ,vill be l'emen1bered, had 
ackno\vledged hhn as the legitimate pope, \vere anxious 
to prevail on the imperial court of the "rest, to dispatch 
a German armament into Italy, in support of his clain1s, 
as ,veIl as for the purpose of humbling the N orn1an 
po,ver 2. But, ,villing as Adelbert might have been to 
undertake such an enterprise, it \vas not in his po\ver 
to gratify them. The forces of the en1pire \vere re- 
quired for the attainn1ent of objects nearer home; and 
it ,vas, besides, requisite, in the first place, to llullify the 
decree \vhich had been passed in favour of Alexander 
by the fiat of another council; a step ,,,hich might be 
attended \vith hazard. Benzo, bishop of r\lba, ,vho had 
borne to Germany the request of Cadalous and his 
party for immediate assistance, ,vas therefore con1pelled, 
on his return, to content himself ,,,ith encouraging 
then1 to persevere, and to trust to future succour. And 
Cadalous, pent up ,yithin his to,ver, continued to keep 
the papal city in a state of feverish anxiety, but ,vas not 
able to extend his dominion over it, or to prevent his 
rival from consolidating his po,ver, by the continued 
occupation of the Lateran and general administration 
of the papal government. A]exander had holden a coun- 
cil in 1063 3, and therein, re-enacting the decrees of his 
predecessors against simony and clerical marriage, had 
shown himself determined to follow the example of 
their reforn1ing policy. And t\VO more councils were 
sumn10ned by hinl during the course of 1065 4; the 


1 BOllizo, ut supra.-Card. Aragon.-Benzo 1. ii. c. xviii. 
2 Benzo iii. c. I et seqq. 3 I-Iard. t. vi. pt. i. p. 1137. 
f Hard. pp. 1143. 1145. 
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principal objcct of \vhich ,vas the definition find enforcc- 
111Cnt of the Church"s ]a,,'s ngainst Inarriage ,yithin the 
prohibitcd degrees of consanguinitye But, though he 
,vas thus able to go through the forIns of legislation, 
little can have been the ,vcight of his pastoral cnact- 
nlcllts, "7hile his right to the pastoral character ,vas yet 
tIJe subject of contest; feeble lllUSt have beon his 
efforts in stenlDling the corruption of the tiDIes, ,vhile 
a l'ival, intrcnched \vithin sigllt of bis pontifical palace, 
menaced tho existence of his authority, and arrayccl 
the half of Italy against his pretensions. l\Iclancholy, 
therefore, ,vas the spectacle exhibited by the Church 
thus divided against herself. "The rulers of Churches," 
says the ardent Dami3;Di, "are no,v daily ,,-hided 
" along in such a vortex of ,vorldliness, that though 
" their lnode of shaving the beard t, distinguishes theIn 
"froDI the laity, their demeanour does not. Their 
"studies are, not the "yords of holy Scripture, but 
" legal decisions and forensic disputations. The hans of 
"judges suffice not for the multitude of priests \\
ho 
" throng thenl; and the royal courts, in yonlitil1g forth 
" a shoal of monks and clergy, dcplore their narrowness. 
'" rrhe cloisters are deserted; the gospel is closed; the 
" lips of priests being en1ployed in expounding or dispu- 
" ting upon secular la,vs. And ,vould that ,ve ,vcre con- 
,,, tent "ith legal strife alone. "r e prefer arnl
, ,ve 
" snatch up nrm
, ,ve brandish ,veapün against \\7CapOll, 
" and fight ,vith the s,,"ord, not ,,'itlt the ,,"old, in oppo- 
" sition to the rules of our order. . . The lait.y univcrsa]Jy 
" pare a\vay the Church's rights, dÎlllinisI. her incomes, 
" invaùe her po
ses
ions, and exult in appropriating the 
" stipends of her poor 
er' ants, as in dividing the spoiJs 
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" of an enclny. All10ng thClllsclves, lllean,vhile, they 
"spoil each other's goods-,,'ith lllutual aggressions 
" they a

ail each other-and because, inclosed together 
"in one C01111n0l1 \vorld, they cannot live separate, 
" they harass each other by Illutual devastation 1." 
" The nlalignant spirit of evil," continues the preacher, 
" no\v hurries the hUDlal1 race, ,,,,ith nlore than his 
" ,vonted eagerness, over the precipice of criIne; 1nore 
"fiercely than ever agitates all l11en \vith bitternes
 
" of hatred and treacherous animosity... The ,,,,orld 
"lllay be compared to a sea. "Then the storms of 
" ,vincI arise, the face of the broad ocean being but 
" gcntly curled, the ,vaters near the shore are more 
" po\verfully stirred. And no
'., \vhen ,ye verge to\yard 
"the end of the ,vol'ld, as to\vard a neighbouring 
" shore, the hearts of all Dlen are vexed hy the raging 
" stornlS of dissension and discord, and, as it ,vere, 
" dashed upon the strand by tIle foan1Ïng ,vaves 2." 
Alexander had not been long selected by the Roman 
conclaye to occupy the vacant seat of Nicholas, \",ben 
the singularly-minded "Titer of the above sentences 
took a step, \vhich it had required the 11108t strenuous 
exertions of the deceased pontiff; to In.event his sooner 
adopting 3. 'Vearied \vith the cares of his station, and 
disgusted ,vith the l
nY tone of the society around him, 
he abdicated his bishopric 4, and retired to the seclusion 
and asceticisn1 of the cloister, froll1 \"hich he had unwill- 
ingly e111erged. From his retirell1ent, it is true, he con- 
tinued to ,yatch ,vith an attentive eye the fortunes of 
the Church; by his epistles he still interfered \vith her 


1 Damian. ep. i. 15. ad Alexand. II. 2 Ep. iv. 9. 
3 Vide Petri Dan1iani opusc. xix. de abdicatione episcopatus, ad 
Nicolaum ROln. Pontif. 
.. Damiani opusc. xx. Apologeticus ob dimissum episcopatum. 
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conCl'rn
, and influenced her <let;;;tiny; nor ,vas he back- 
""anl, ".llell calle.} OU, to devote hin]self 011 Rpecial occa- 
sions to active services in her causc. But IIihlcbranù 
llCyer forgave hin1 the sort of selfishness, fin. so it may 
be stylcd, ,yith ,yhich ho detern1Ïned on gratifying his 
TI10rbid craving after ascetic retireluent, at a mUU1ent in 
,vLich the endangered Church so imperatively required 
his episcopal services. .r\nd Dan1iani, on his part, seen1S to 
haye regarded IIildebrand, at this tÌ1ne, \yith :-jentilnents 
,,,hich it is not easy 8atisfactorily to analyze. "1)erhap8," 
he ::;ays, "nlY flattering tyrant, \"ho has ever sootbcd 
"111C ,vith N cronian pity, \vho has fondled TIle ,vith 
" buftèts, and patted me \vith cagle's cla\ys, ".ill break 
" forth into the folIo\villg con1plaints against me :-' See, 
" , he seeks a nook, of refuge, and ,,'ishes, unùer the ex- 
,. 'cuse of penitence, to escape froIn ROllle; he \vishes 
" 'by disoùcdipIlcc to obtain quiet, and ,,-hile others 
" 'carryon the ,val', hinlself to repose in the shade.' But 
" 1 reply to Iny holy Satan, as once the children of Rl'u- 
" ben anù Ga,l replied to 1\loses, ,"\"\r e \yiII go forth 
" , arillcd to the hat tIc until thc children of Israel shall 
" , obtain thcir inheritance, but \ve denland nothing for 
" , oursclvcs beJond Jordan, for ,YC have ah
eady oL- 
" , tained our lot].' " 
SOlllC feelings akin to jealousy, it l}]ay he, excitcd 
by IIildeuralld's no\v preponderating influencc in the 
Church, TIlingled thClTISelves, in th.. lnind of TJanliani, 
"ith his habitual dislike to rank and re
pollsjhlc station, 
in no',\" leading hillt to fulfil the design of aballdolliug 
his bishopric. That influence, as exerted over .r\lex- 


1 Damian. aù Alcxandnl1n Rom. routif'. ct lIilùcbrallùum S. It. E. 
t'anliualcm Archidiac. lib. i. cp. 
. cl opusc. xx. 
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ander, he had recently satirized in the follo\ving couplet, 
addressed to the object of his spleen :- 


Papam ritè colo, sed te prostratus adoro, 
Tu facis hunc dominum, te facit ille Deun1 1. 


And in another distich- 


Vivere vis Romæ: clarâ depromito voce, 
Plus domino Papæ quam domno pareo Papæ 2. 


TinIe ,vent on; the year 1065 found Cadalous still 
invested in his fortress; still able to agitate and per- 
plex the counsels of his rival, but still too ,veak to 
ad vance frolll his post, or to venture on any measure of 
active hostility. And from the enlpire the intruder 
still looked in vain for effective support. Adelbert ,vas 
occupied \vith schenIes, more inImediately affecting his 
o\vn personal interests, than the vindication of the inl- 
}]erial po,ver over the papal city. Prosperity continued 
for some tinIe to attend the aspiring archbishop's career. 
The affairs of IIungary ,vere bappily arranged, by the es- 
tablishment, on the throne of that country, of Solomon, 
the son of the late king Andre,v 3 ; ,vho had received 
Henry's, sister, Judith,-other,vise styled Sophia,-in 
marriage, and ,vho, grateful for his restoration, in form 
ackno\vledged himself the vassal of the Teutonic realnl. 
Henry, no,v no longer a l11ere child, continued to treat 
his counsellor ,vith the fullest confidence, and to Dlani- 
fest his delight in Count 'Verner's society; the t,vo 
favourites, therefore, s\vayed the enIpire at their ,vili. 
Prospects of the most dazzling nature swan1 before 
the ambitious Adelbert's eyes. He contenlplated taking 


1 Damiani Preces et Carmina, No. cxcv. 
3 Bonfinii Rerum Ungaric. Decad. ii. Jib. iii. 


2 lb. cxlix. 
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IIanlburg as the scat of his po,ver, and cC3tablishing a 
species oÎ papacy in the North. .f\llÙ as the dcvelopc- 
IJlCnt of this gigantic scheule, as ,veIl aR the profuse 
nutgllificence of his daily habits, required continual sup- 
plies, he ".as telnpted,-though above the pa
:-,ion of 
avarice in it'3 more vulgar forln,-to gra
p at every po
si- 
hIe lnethoù of incrca
ing his resources; anù he, anù his 
ally, disgraced their rule, by a ,vide-spread systeul of 
corruption anù plunder. Though ,,'ithhcld, by fear of 
consequence
, frolll interfering ,,'ith the pos
e
sion
 of 
the great prelates and nobles, they despoiled, ,vithout 
shame, the lands and revenues of the less po\verful 
religious communities, and put up to sale every office, 
civil or l'celesiasticaI, '"fhich fell to their disposal l . 
But the overbearing denleanour \vhich Adelbert, 
thus ,?irtually despotic, adopted to,,?ard his brother arch- 
bishops, and the other chief feudatories of the cro,vn, 
exasperated them to tho extreme. In private confer- 
ences, they breathed into each other's ears their various 
cOlllplaints; and at length, secure of each other's con- 
currence, they resolved to strike a decisive bIo"., to,yard 
the o\crthro,v of tbe haughty favourite's po,ver. They 
sunlnloned the general nobility of the realm, to a Dleeting 
to be holden, in January, 1066, at Tribur 2 ; ,,-here they 
intended publicly to denounce the obnoxious prelate, 
and to insist on his dislllissal froln the prescllce and 
confide1lce of his sovereign. Startled by this extraordi- 
nary Ineasure, I-Iel1ry set out at once frolll Goslar, ac- 
companied by Adelbert and "r erner, for the appointed 
place. But the journey of one of his cOßlpaniolls '"fas 
f:
tally interrupted. Count 'Verner, ,,-hile halting in 
the to,vn of Ingclhehn, near l\Ientz, became engaged, 


1 Lamb. Schafnab. 


2 Near Durmstadt. Idem. 
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through the rapacity of his folIo,vers, in a fray ,vith the 
inhabitants; and received, in the confusion, a 11lortal 
bIo,,", from the hand of a slave, or, as some say, 
of a dancing girl l . llenry, ho,vever, ,,,ith the arch- 
bishop, appeared on the appointed day, at Tribur; 
but he found the asselnbled nobles look coldly upon 
him; their language ,vas perpmptory; and in terms 
\,,
hich he could not Inisconstrue, they ga ye hinl to 
understand, that he must at once either ahdicate the 
throne, or banish the arch bishop of Bren1en from his 
society and his counsels. The king retired, to deliberatc, 
during the night, upon the conduct to be pursued. 
Adelbert suggested a departure, during the darklle
s, 
fronI the scene of the rebellious assenlbly, and IIenry 
})repared to adopt the suggestion. But the project ,vas 
discovered, the king's palace ,vas surrounded, and his 
Illotions ,vatched; and so general ,vas the exasperation 
against the obnoxious prelate, that, ""hen the 1110rning 
appeared, he ,vas, ,vith difficulty, preserved frolll the 
violence of the multitude by Henry's exertions and 
authority 2. Thus unhappily situated, the king felt hin1- 
self constrained to yicld to the denland of his nobles; 
Adelbert ,vas dislnissed ,vith disgrace from his court, 
retiring, an1Ìd the execrations of the populace, to 
insignificance and obscurity; and the chief po,ver of 
the state fell once more into the hands of IIanno, 
Siegfried, and those other confederates, ,vho had pre- 
vious]y ,yielded it. To llenry, they ,yere as distasteful 
as ever; but he ,vas forced for a time to sublnit to cir- 
cun1stances, and durst not oppose their united po,ver. 
Cadalous, in the mean ,vhile, through the vigilance 
of his opponents, was day ùy day nlore closely invested 


1 Lmnb. Schafnab. 


2 Id. 
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ill the fortrf'
S of St. Angelo. At length, ðtraitened 
ÙJ' a clo
e hlockade, he ,,,as reùuced to a '-tato of the 
grcate
t t1istrcss and priyation, and, feeling the inutility 
of a longer stay in ROlne, resolyed upon attelllptillg an 
escape. J3ut the profligate Cencil1s, taking advantage 
of his gue
t's l1eces-.:ity, would not suffer him to under- 
take such a step, until he had extorted from hilll three 
hundrcd pieces of sil Ycr, as the price of his libcration]. 
Cadalous then quitted hy stealth 2 the to\ver,-in ,vhich 
he IJad no,v re
ided about t\yO ycar
,-and, eluding the 
vigilance of his encmies, Dlade his ,vay, ,vithout Ini
aù- 
venture, to his proper diocese 3. 
Alexander II. ,vas thus delivered from a constant 
sourre of eln barrassment at home, at the S
l1ne tinle that 
hl' ,'rns encouraged by the cheering prospect of a rene,yal 
of the inlperial support. IIallno returned to po\\-cr 
,yith the saIne sentinlents in his favour ,vhich lIe had 
fornlcrly exprpssed; and prepared to ratify anù enforce 
the decision of Oshor as 
oon as circumstances ,yould 
perluit. But the arrangcments ncce:'sary to nCCOlll- 
l)lish this end required tiIne and lnanagenlent; 11101'0 
espccially as it ,,,,as thought advisable, by ,yay of autho- 
ritatively terlninatiug the dispute, that a council should 
lJC holden, under the iJnpel'ial banction, in Italy. The 
confederate prelates alHl princes felt it, of course, neces- 
sary to ,,'atch, ,yith llluch vigilancc, the Ino' eUIcnts of 
the Inonarch into 'Y}lose COUllSC]
 they had thus foreca 
themselvcs; and, even independently of this considera- 
tion, the events in CcrnIan}'", during the' ) car ] QGG, 
".cre of too critical a nature, to render it expedient, that 


1 llonizo, p. 807. 
2 Uno ronsino et uno clicntc contcntus. C
l1Ù. Aragon.-Bonizo. 
,; l
co Osticns. 
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IIanno should quit the court on a journey into Italy. 
At Utrecht, ,,,here IIenry observed the festival of 
Easter, the archbishop of Treves suddenly breathed his 
last I; and IIanno procured of tbe king, ,vithout delay, 
the investiture of his relative Conrad, provost of Cologne, 
"\vith the vacant see 2 . Conrad set out, accolnpanied by 
the bishop of Spires, and escorted by a military force, 
to take possession of the archiepiscopal residence. But 
the clergy and people of Treves ,vere indignant that a 
ne,y pastor should thus be intruded upon then1, lvith- 
out their having been called on to take part in the 
election. Under the cOInnland of Count Dietrich, the 
principal lay..officer of the church, a considerable body 
sallied forth, and surprised Conrad in his quarters, 
the morning before his intended entry into the city. 
A bloody skirlnish ensued; Conrad's forces ,vere dis- 
}Jersed, and hhnself and the bishop of Spires nlade 
prisoners 3. The latter, ,vho had hidden himself be- 
hind the altar of a neighbouring church, ,vas severely 
beaten, dragged ,vith every species of insult out of 
the precincts of the sanctuary, and then suffered, half- 
naked and bare-footed, to escape on a sorry steed from 
the scene of his disgrace. Bu t the unhapy Conrad ,vas 
reserved for a severer punishment. After a short term 
of rigorous imprisonment, he was made over by the 
Count to four knights for execution; and these, after 
thro\ving hinl III ore than once from the top of a preci- 
pice, despatched hin1 ,vith the s,yorù 4. This tragical 


1 Lamb. Schafnab.-Annalista Saxo. 
2 Gesta Trevirensium Archiepiscoporum, ap. Martene et Durand. 
ColI. Amp!. t. iv. p. 173. 
3 Gesta Trevir. Archiep. ut supra. 
4. Lamb. Schafnab.-Anna1ista Saxo.-Gesta Trevir. Archiep. ut 
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event naturally inspired, in the king and his advisers, 
the "arluest indignation. But the schemes of venge- 
ance, ,vhich ,vere in the first instance formed, 'v ere 
soon aùandoned. The court ,vas not in a condition to 
venture upon increasing its cnlLarra
sments hy a civil 
,var. It ,vas felt, too, that, unjustifiable as ,vas the 
deed ,vhich had been perpetrateù, it had been provoked 
by rash and over-hasty conduct on the other side. The 
t,vo parties, therefore, soon came to a compromise. 
IT ùo, a respected eccle'3iastic of the family of the 
Counts of ]X elJenburg, ,vas a person acceptable to 
the king, and one ,vholTI, at the same time, the clergy 
and people of Treves declared thell1selves ,villing to 
accept as their pastor. He ,vas, therefore, peaceably 
Ilonlinated to the archiepiscopal dignity I; and the 
murderers of Conrad escaped all punishment from the 
hands of earthly justice; though, in the miserable cir- 
cumstances under ,vhich they scyerally came, at sub- 
sequent periods, to their ends, lnen deemed that they 
could recognize the less easily averted chastisements 
of a higher tribunal 2. 
An illness, ,vith which the king, during the progress 
of these events, ,vas seized, gave occasion to his nobles 
seriously to consider the inlportant question of the suc- 
cession to the throne 3. lIe recovered, ho,vever; and in 
deference to the wishes of his counscllor
, consented, 
during the SUlluner, to fulfil tbe contract of nlarriage 
ulaùe, in his name, by his father, ,vith the l>rincess Bertha, 


supra.-Sigefridi l\loguntin. Epist. ad Alex. Pap. in Udalric. Babcn- 
berg. cod. No. cxxix. 
1 Lamb. Schafnab.-Gesta Trev. _\.rchiep.-Annalista Saxo. 
2 Ipse comes. . . . Jerosolymam pergens vitam finivit, ct orones 
('jus conscntanei malà mOTte pcricrunt. Annalista Saxo. 
3 Lmnb. Schafnab. 
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of Susn I. By this 111eaSUre, the confederate nobles hoped 
to give a llC\V turn to his thoughts, and to \vean hÏ1n 
frolll the profligate habits in ,vhich, young as he "
as, 
he had begun to indulge; and ,vhich they deprecated, 
,vithout, perhaps, reflecting ho\v large a portion of the 
evil ".as to be traced to their o\vn neglect and crilni- 
nality. The measuro, ho,,"cver, failed. Jlenry, though 
forced to go through the cerenlonial of a nlarriage, con- 
cei ved an aversion to the princess thus forced upon 
him, and shunned her company. The event, therefore, 
instead of furuishing IIanno and his friends, as they 
had hoped, ".ith a ne\v hold over the sovereign's mind 
and inclinations, did but supply then1 ,vith a HOW 
source and occasion of perplexity. But, though thus 
independent, as to his persona] conduct, of their autho- 
rity, the king continued unable to shake off tbeir politi- 
cnl control; and their po ".er, in the spring of 1067, 
".as so far consolidated, that lJanno at length ventured 
to set out on his projected expedition to Italy. I-Ie 
crossed the Alps, acconlpanied by Godfrey of Lorraine, 
and Otho of Bavaria, and escorted by three hundred 
llorsemen 2; and, \vithout lnaking any halt in Tuscany, 
proceeded to Ronle; \vhere Alexandër, to \VhOln he 
had notified 11Ïs approach through a ne\v chancellor of 
Italy, Gregory bishop of Vercelli, \vas prepared for his 
reception. Assun1ing, as lIe felt it expedient to do, 
the character of an ullpledged arbiter bet,veen the con- 
tending In'elates, Hanno, on his introduction to the 
conclave, thus addressed the pontiff ,vho presided over 
it : " IIo\v is it, 0 my brother, that you bave 'ven- 
" tured to assunle the papal dignity ,vithout the direc- 


1 Lalnb. Schafnab.-Annalista Saxo.-Bollizo, p. SUS. 
:; IJcnzo, lib. iii. c, xxiv. 
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" tioll or consent of the king, Iny lJUlster? The 
anctioll 
.... of princcs and rulers has long- been thought nccesary 
"to the validity of 
uch prolllotions I." Anù then, 
cOlnnlencing ,vith tho patriciaus of RODle, and traciug 
the transll1Ïs
ioll of their po,ycr to the hands of the 
clnperors of the "rest, he endeavoured-or seotned at 
l('a
t to cndcayour-to establish the correctness of his 
a
scrtion, by tho citation of a variety of prcccdent:s 
dra,,'n frOIll the records of the apostolic sec. Dut tho 
(lefcncc of the Ilon13Jl Ch urch, ,vhich had becn COlll- 
n1Ïtted, at Osbor, to Peter Dalnialli, ,vas here under- 
taken by the virtual leader of r\lexander':; party, 
IIildcbrand hÍlnself. Stepping for,yard, as Alex- 
ander's archùeacon, to reply to IIanno's ad(lress, he 
referred the archbishop to the practice of prilnitive 
and apostolic times, and to those canons of the Church 
in ,,,hich, enacted as they had been at different tin1e:-:, 
that practice had been recognized and enl bodied. 
lIe insisted upon the liberty of pontifical election, 
guaranteed, by lnany such enactn1ents, to the papal 
city; and, in reference to the recent decree of Nicholas 
II., he attc111ptcd to sho,v that in the election of l\Jex- 
auder nothing had he en done ,vhich, ,vhen the circuln- 
stances of the tinle ,,,ere taken into consideration, 
could be regarded as contradictory to the spirit of that 
f<:gulation 2. fIanno, prepared beforehand to be COJ1- 
yinced, appcare(1 to feel the force of the archdeacon's 
argU1l1ents; but ,,-ilJing to giyc his decision all pos- 
sihle ".eight, and for that purpose to lnaintain, for the 
present, the character of an unhiasseù ul11pirc, 110 Le- 
sought l\lcxander to 3pp<:ar at a COHuf"iI ,yhich 110 
intended to <-onyene at l\Iantua 3, to ,vhich Cadalous 


1 Card. Aragon. 


2 Id. 


3 Id. 
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should also be summoned, and by \vhich the great 
question should be authoritati vely decided. Situated as 
Alexander then ,vas, the proposal might be considered 
humiliating; he kne\v, ho,vever, the l110tives of the 
l)roposer, and, feeling that no other step could so effec- 
tually consolidate his po\ver, or appease the distur- 
bances of Italy, he hesitated not to accede to it 1. This 
inlportan t council, therefore, met, in his presence, in or 
about the month of April, 1067 2 . It ",vas numerously 
attended by the prelates of northern Italy, most of 
,vhom, as the reader is a ,yare, had strenuously sup- 
ported the cause of Cadalous. But the definitive 
severance of the inlperial authority from the support of 
his cause had influence ,vith many. l\Iany ,vere pre- 
vailed on to give in their adhesion to the cause of 
Alexander, by the ,veight of Godfrey's nanle, and by the 
exertions of his ,vife Beatrice, the deterlnined sup- 
porter of the Roman party. And some there, doubt- 
less, ,vere, ,vho,-though the contravention of the royal 
,viU by an ecclesiastical body had at first appeared to 


1 Licet a Romanorum pontificum hoc esset alienum dignitate, 
tamen quia necessitas urgebat.-Bonizo, p. 808. 
2 Harduin. t. vi. pt. i. p. 1 143.- The writers of the time differ 
much from each other in the datp which they assign to this impor- 
tant assembly. Some, including Lambert of Aschaffenburg, and the 
continuator of Hermannus Contractus, fix it in 1064. Siegbert of 
Gemblours, and the author of the life of Ariald, in the Acta SSe 
mens. Jun. die 27, in 1067. l\Iarianus Scotus ascribes the decision in 
favour of Alexander to 10G8; while Benzo appears to postpone it 
to 1071 or 1072. But the date adopted in the text (1067) is that 
approved, among lTIodern critics and compilers, by the two Pagis, 
by Schrockh, by the author of the Art de V érifier les Dates, and 
by Stenzel. By the latter, the subject is critically discussed, in 
an article of the appendix to his Geschichte der Fränkischen Kaiser, 
and his arguments seem to leave EttIe doubt on the question. 
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them a Rtrangc thing,-had learnt, from th(\ fact of 
A lexauder's n)aintaining, during nearly t--ix )'"cars, his 
preponùerance, to fornl new' ideas on the f;ubjccts of 
canonical ejections, and of the lilnits, in things spiritual, 
of the autllority of the secular sovereign. 'rho a'3Seln- 
bly n1et, therefore, dispo:sed to abandon the pretender's 
cause, and to give ,veight to tbat decision, in favour 
of Alexander, ,vhich IIallllo ,vas prepared to l11ake. 
Anticipating the event, Cadalous did not appear. Sur- 
rounded hy his adherents, he established himself at 
Aqua Nigra, about t,velve n1Ï]es from 1\1alltua; and 
notified to IIanno, that he ,yould only present hilnself, 
on the archbishop's pledge to concede to him, as pope, 
tho })fesiding scat in the assembly. But ,vhen ho 
found this den1and disregarded, and was informed, by 
his scouts, that the council ,vas proceeding ,yith its 
deliberations ,vithout him, he endeavoured to raise a 
tunl11lt, by breaking into the town at the head of his 
military followers. By the efforts of Godfrey, ho\vevcr, 
he ,vas soon discomfited and repulsed, and tbe session 
continued in tranquillity 1. Alexander stated his case 
fully and fairly before his brother prelates; to the accu- 
sation ,vhich had been shan1elessly brought against hin1 
by Caùalous, of having cOlnpassed his election by 8ÎInony, 
he replied by a 801en111 oath of his innocence; and the 
unanimous voice of the assembly pronounced hinl the 
legitimate succe
sor of St. Peter, and Cadalous an 
unauthorized claÏ1uant of the papal See 2. And thus at 
length ,vas brought to a conclusion this great and 
arduous struggle. The party of the intruder appears 
to ha,.e been virtually annihilated by the blo,v: IIugo 
CandiduR 3 and others of his chief supporters seeking and 


1 Benzo, iii. xxviii. 
3 Bonizo, p. 809. 


2 Sigebert Gcmblac.-:\Iarian, Scot. 
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ohtaining a reconciliation ,vith his successful rival. To 
the day of his death, Cadalous continued to arrogate to 
hiln
elf the papal n
une 1; but he neyer dared, by any 
act of aggression, to assert his pretensions; never ven- 
tured to sho,v lJill1self again upon the banks of the 
Tiber. 
And if this triunlph of the ecclesiastical party, over 
the late despotic policy of the court, required any Inore 
palpable illustration in the eyes of lllankilld, such an 
illustration ,vas 1110St. strikingly afforded, by an event 
,vhich about this tilDe took place. The Enlpress 
Agnes, ,,
hel1 bereft of her son, had entertained, as ,ye 
bave seen, in the first 11lonlents of her anguish, the 
thought of devoting herself to a life of religious seclu- 
sion. Though she had been subsequently recalled to 
the court, and to her son's society, under the auspices 
of Adelbert, it ,vas not to resume the conullanding 
part ,,,hich she had fornlerly played there, but to be 
treated ,yith elnpty honours, ,vhile she bpheld the un- 
happy youth guided, in courses ,vhich she deprecated, 
by counsellors \Vh0111 she had no po,ver to controL 
She continued, therefore, a nlourner; and her sorro,vs 
strengthened and confirnled the devotional tendency of 
her n1Ïnd. Earthly expectations fading before her, she 
learned to lean more stedfastly on hopes from above. 
1-Ier friend and adviser, the Bishop of AugsLurg, having 
died, she listee.ed ,vitl] pleasure to the ghostly counsels 
conveyed to her in the epistles addressed to her by 
Peter Dal11Íal1Í. Under this training, she learnt to 
vic,,," the course of her late policy ,vith altered eyes, 
and to nlourn over the part ,vhich she had taken in 
. 
the election of Cadalous, as over a grievous sin. And, 


I J...amb. Schafnab. 
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after Adelbert':; oycrthro\v had onCe nlore put her 
on 
into the han(ls of tho
c ,,'110 had originally stolen hitu 
front hcr, she resolved on abandoning alike the luune 
of earthly dignity, and the country in ,vhich that 
dignity haa been enjoyed; and on spending the rl'- 
luaillder of her days, in repcntance and devotion, at the 
threshold of St. Petcr 1. "r ollderful, according to 
Oan1Ïal1i, and edifying, ,vas the spectacle of her en- 
trance into the apostolic city. She rode, not on a 
statcly palfrey, but on a short and sorry steed, scarcely 
exceeding the size of an ass: the robe had been ex- 
changed for the veil, the purple for the sackcloth; and 
the hand ,vhich had ,yielded the' sceptre, \yas ,,-orn by 
the constant use of the psalter 2. l\rrived in ROlne, 
she hunlbled herself before the pontiff; ,yhose title 811e 
had disputed; bhe sought and received his aùsolution; 
and then devoted herself to religious seclusion, in t11p 
convcnt of St. Petronilla, in the papal cit)
 8. 


1 Sigebert Gemblac.-Annalista Saxo.-Chronica Regia. S
 Pan- 
taleonis. 
2 Damiani, ep. v. lib. vi. 
3 Ilaving in the first instance prepared herself for a monastic life 
by a sojourn in that of f'ruetuaria, in Piedmont. Yid. Xot. in Chron. 
Cassin. l\Iurator. t. iv. p. 4jO.-A most affectionate letter from the 
empress to the monks of this place is to be found in :\fabillon. Act. 
SSe Ord. S. Renedicti, sæcu1. vi. pt. i. p. 311. 


, 0 L. I. 
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A. D. 1066 TO A. D. 1073. 


CO,"QUEST OF EXGLAXD-IXV ASION OF RO:\IAN TERRITORIES BY RICHARD OF C.\PUA- 
GODFREY'S ?lHRCH AGAI
ST IIUI-BATTLE AT AQUlXO, AND TREATY-EVENTS IN TIlE 
COXVEXT 0(.' TRE'IITI-_\GlTATIO
 IN !\IILAN-)1URDER OF ARL\LD-ELECTTON OF 
ATTO AS ARCHßISHOP-ECCLESIASTICAL DIS
EXSIO
S AT FLOREXCE-KI
G I1ElIIRY'S 
ATTE:\lPTED SEPARo\TIO
 FRml Ins QTrEE
-HIS QUARREL WITH THE S.\XO:\'S- 
D UIIAXI'S 
IISSION TO l\IENTZ-_\DELBERT'S RETUR
 TO POWER-OTHO OF NORD- 
I1EDI DEPRIVED OF THE DUCHY OF BAVARIA-DE.\TH OF ADELBERT-GEXER \L 
COJIPLAIXTS OF THE GERMA
 PEOPLE-RECALL OF nAN
O TO POWER-VISIT OF 
AG
ES TO GER:\L-\XY-HAX:\,O'S RETIREJIEXT-HEXRY'S RASH AXD TYRAl'\
ICAL 
CO
DUCT TOWARD HIS NOBLES AND PEOPLE. 


DURING the progress of the struggle, ,vhich ,vas con- 
cluded by the council of l\lantua, occurred that melno- 
rable event, the conquest of Englr-nd by tbe Normans. 
Their leader "Tilliam, as is ,veIl kno\vn, claill1ed the 
CrO'Yll from the date of Ed,yard the Confessor's death; 
nor ,vas the right to it of his chief opponent, Harold, 
better than his O'Vl1. But, before attenlPting to enforce 
his pretensions by the s,vord, the Norman Duke, desi- 
rous to strengthen those pretensions as much as possible, 
sent an embassage to Alexander II., and, laying his 
statement of the question before him, requested the 
papal sanction to the projected enterprise I. By such a 


1 J ustitiam suscepti belli, quantis poterat facundiæ nervis alle- 
gans.- 'ViII. l\ialmesb. de gestis regum, lib. iii. 
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rccognition of the lcgitilllacy of lJi'3 titlc, l\]cxanùcr, 
,,'hile Jet contending for tllat }egitiIllacy ,,-ith a forll1Ïd- 
able rival, could Hot but fecI highly gratified. J.\ud as 
IIarold, confident in po
SC
SiOll, l1eglected to lay his 
statclllcnt of the case before the apostolie chair in it 
siulilar lnallnert, the pontiff diù not hesitate to scnù 
back, ,,'ith "Tillialu's envoys, a consecrated banIler, in 
tOh.en of hi
 approya1 2 . \r arious rca
uns, indec(l, luight 
lu:tye induced hÏIll to look ,,,ith hope to the 8UCCC:--S of 
the undertaking. The out,varù dcvotion of the K or- 
luans, and their reverence for tlH
 apostolic 
ee, ha yp 
ùeen already adverted to; and in England, once the n10st 
religious of kingdoms, religion, during the disastrous 
period of the Danish struggles, had fallen into a state 
of general decay. The IJontiff n1ight, therefore, look for 

uch fayourable re
ults fronl a K orluan conque
t of the 
island, as did in fact attend that event. For, ,yith all 
their faults, the Nornlans,-,ve have it 011 the authority 
of "Tillian1 of l\Ialmesbury,-101. raised up eyer)",ybere, 
,. on thcir coming, the frame of religion, ,vhich in l
ng- 
,. land ,vas half-dead. EverJ,yhere churche
 inight Lp 
" 
ecn tu rise in 'viUagefoì, 1l1onasteries, built in a lle,v 
"l11ode of architecture, in to'YllS and cities, and the 
'10 country to flourish ,,'ith nc,v solcnll1Ïties; cycry rich 
" 111an conceiving hin1self to ha, e lost the day, \\ hich 


1 IIaroldus id facere supcrsedit, vel 1uod turgidus naturâ esset, 
vel quod causæ diffideret, vel quod nuntios snos a \Villielmo et ('jus 
complicibus qui omnes portns obsidcbant, impediri timcrct.-\Yill. 
:i\lalmesb. de gestis regum, lib. iii. 
2 'Tcxillum in omen rcgni \Yilliclmo contradedit.-\Yill. 
ralmesb. 
J. c. 'YlIliam, in return, after the battle of IIastings, sent to the 
pope, as an acknowledgment, the captured standard of the Anglo- 
Saxon king. lb. 'Tiù. Orderic. Vital. lIist.I. iii.-Pagi Breviar. t. i
 
p. 5-18, ct Alcxand. I I. t'p. viii. ape IIanluin. t. vi. 
S 2 
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",vas not adorned by sonle act of religious magni- 
" ficence I ." 
It ,vas ,yell for Alexander, that, shortly after these 
transactions, the final seal ,vas set to the legality of his 
pretensions by the decision of the 
Iantuan council. 
For danger no\v threatened hhll from a ne\v quarter; a 
quarter to \vhich he had for some time been accustolllPd 
to look for protection and support. Richard, the 
N orman prince of Capua, beholding the rapid successes 
of Guiscard, and his brother Roger, the conqueror of 
Sicily, ,vas kindled to emulate their example; or per- 
Ilaps felt tlIat his only prospect of security, against 
ultimate subjection to tbese enterprising chieftains, lay 
in a proportionate e
tenRion of his o\vn donlains and 
influence. Richard had been a party to the council of 
Nicholas II. at 1\Ielfi. Like Guiscard, he had there 
ackno\vledged himself a vassal of the apostolic see. In 
that character he had been present at Alexander's 
election 2, and had since efficiently supported the cause 
of that pontiff by his arnlS. But now', adopting a ne\v 
Hne of policy, he entered the Roman territory in a hostile 
Dlanner, took Ceprano, and advanced, plundering and 
destroJing, to the very gates of the papal city 3; ,vhere 
he denlanded to be immediately admitted to the dignity 
and privileges of Patrician 4. The denland "as an insult 


1 Religionis nornlam in Angliâ usquequâque emortuam adventu 
suo sciscitarunt; videas ubique in villi:; ecc1esias, in vicis et nrbibus 
monasteria novo ædificandi genere consurgere; recenti ritu patriam 
florere, ita ut sibi perîsse diem quique opulentus existimet, quem 
non aliqua præc1ara magnificentia illustret.- 'Yillielm. ::\lalmesb. de 
gestis reguln, lib. iii. 
2 Leo Ostiens. 1. iii. c. xxi. 
3 Illtravit terram Campaniæ, obseditque Ceperanum, et compre- 
helldit eum, et devastando usque Romam pervenit.-Lupus Pro- 
tospata in Chronic. ad an. l066.-Card. Aragon. in vito Alex. II. ap 
Murator. Rer. Ita!. Script. t. iii. pt. i. p. 303. 
4 Leo Ostiens. lib. iii. c. xxv. 
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to the ulonarchical dignity of IIenry., as ".cll as to the 
city; nn(l it seems to havp been, for a monlcnt, contcDl- 
plated by the young king's counsellors, that hü bhould 
take this opportunity of an expeflition into Italy, an(l, 
,vhi1c avenging his dignity on the presumptuous K onnall, 
rccei ve the inlperial cro,vn in the city of St. l)eter. 
But Godfrey, though no'v in appearance the firm friend 
of his sovereign, frolll ,,,h01l1 hc b
d, under Aùelbprt's 
adnlinistration, received again his long-,yithbeld duchy 
of Lo,ycr Lorraine, ".as by no nleans anxious to behold 
that sovereign in Italy. It 'Ya
 to him, as l\Iargrave of 
Tuscany, that the duty belonged, of 1naking the neces- 

ary arrangenlents for the king's progress acro'"'s the l\.lps, 
and for his reception in the territories on their southern 
side. IIis repugnance, therefore, to the project, ".as 3, 
serious inlpcdinlent to its execution I; and, hy under- 
taking hinlself the task of checking the presnnlptuOl1S 
N ornlan, he atteulpted to remove, as soon as possible, 
the king's principal nlotiye for the conteulplated expe- 
dition. Strongly solicited by .1\lexander and IIilùe- 
brand to take upon himself the defence of the Church, 
he proceeded to Ronle, frol11 ,,,hich the N Or111anS retired 
at hi
 approach; and ,vas thence accolnpanied, as he 
1110"ed in pursuit of them, by the pontiff hinlself and 
the principal cardinals; his step-daughter )Iatilda also 
acconlpanJing the expeditiou. lIe at length founù the 
N ornlans a,,"aiting his approach at .L\.quillo, on the 
Garigliallo; a position in ".hich they had strongly en- 
trenched thculselves, under the cOllllnand of llichard's 
son .J ordanl1s. IIcre they sustained his attacks, ,vith 
,'arJing SUCCl'
s, during eighteen days 2. The chief.
 of 
tho t\yO arn1Ïes then entered into l1cgociations, ,rhich 
tcnuinatcd in peace, and in the a.ùandounlent, ùy Richard, 
J Leo Ostiens. 1. iii. c. xx v. 2 Id, 1. c. 
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of the anlbitious vie,vs ,vhich he had heen lecl to enter- 
tain. Godfi"cy, ever suspected of insincerity, is charged 
with having, on this occasion, as OIl others, Eacrificed 
the }Jublic ,velfare to his individual advantage. The 
gold of Richard, it is said, prevailed on hinl to release 
the N ornlans froln the streight into ,vhich his arms 
had driven then], 011 terms ,vhich they bad no right to 
expect!. The Church, ho,vever, ,vas delivered fron1 
the danger \vhich innnediately tbreatened her; and 
Alexander returned joyfully to,yard Rome 2 . 
Either shortly before, or after, this successful ex- 
pedition, Alexander, acconlpanied by IIildebral1d, paiù 
a visit to the rllonastery of l\Ionte Cassino. SonlP 
unfortunate occurrences had recently taken place in 
the religious house, depcndent 011 that monastery, 
,vhich ,vas established in the island of Trenliti. The 
1110nks of that place had becolne notorious for their 
abandoned lives; and Desiderius, abbot of l\Ionte Cas- 
sino,-a lnan of more gentleness than firmness of clJa- 
racter,-endeavoured to palliate the evil, by displacing 
the superior of Tremiti, ,,,ho had been convicted of 
111any crÏIl1es, and appointing to the dignity of abbot, in 
his room, a young man named Thrasimond, of noLle 
fanÚly and unblen1Ïshed character. But the vicious 
monks,-even ,vithin a fe,v llays of this aIJpointnlent,- 
,vere detected in schelnes of rebellion against their un- 
,velcome ruler; and, upon this, Tbrasimond, seiziug 
four of the ringleaders, commanded that the eyes of 
three should be put out, and the tongue of the fourth 
cut oft Desiderius, ,vhen made acquainted ,vith these 
proceedings, ,vas over\vhelmed with grief; he eondenlncd 


I Non parvâ, ut rlicitur, a Norm<<.tnnis donatus pccl1uiâ,-Lco 
Ostiens. iii. xxv. 
2 Leo Osticns. 
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the 
cverity of the judge, lllonrnec1 the sufferings of 
the criminals, anù, aùove aU,-says his historian, ,,110 
probably ,veIl understood his charactcr,-,,'as ùistrcs
eù 
by the scandal of the proceedings, and the infalny ,,,hich 
they ".ould ùring on the placel. .L\nd, removing 'fhra- 
sÎIllonù froBl his station, he subjected him to a scyere 
and public repritnanù, and then to confinelnent aud. 
penance. But IIildebrand, of a character very unlike 
that of Desiderins, embraced, ".hen infornleù of these 
transactions, a totally different line of conduct. lIe 
ùeclareù, that Thrasil1l0nd had sho\vn firn1ness, and not 
cruelty, to,,-ard the guilty nlen ,,,hOlD it had been his 
duty to punish; and, ,vhen he had, ,vith difficulty, pro- 
cured from Desiderius the imprisoned abbot's reIea
e, 
he appointed hiln to an abbey more important than 
that of ,..hich he had been deprived, and, at no great 
distance of time, procured his elevation to the bishopric 
of Balv:L. I-lildebrand ,yould not be shocked-as :l 
person in the present age ,vould be-by tbc horrid na- 
ture of the punishments inflicted; and he lllight ,,-ell 
fcel-the guilt of the sufferers being gross and manifest 
-that it ,vas important to counteract the moral effect 
of the course adopted by Desideri us, in the lllOst de- 
cisive manncr possible 2. 
It \vas not proùable that thc great contest for the 
pnpacy should continue so long as it did, ,vithout ex- 
citing into activity the local clelnents of discord ,,-hich 
existcd in different cities, as ,vcll as principles of di
- 
union of a lnore gcncral kind. And :àlilan, agitatcd 
a
 it had already been, could scarcely be expected to 
escapp a repetition of the tUlnultuous scenes ,vhich had 


1 Tum denique, quod erat præcipuum, et quod magis cor ('jus 
angchat, pro loci hujus infamia.-Lco Ostiens. 
2 Leo Ostiens. Jib. iii. c. x x vii. 
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forlnerly disgraced it. \Ve find, accordingly, that in 
that ill-fated to,vn, the apparent cOllcord produced by 
the effort
 of Damiani, in 1 059, 
peedily disappeared. 
The archbishop and his clergy reSUllIed the habits of 
life ,vhich they had pledged thelnselves to relinquish; 
and their for
er antagonist, the deacon Ariald, set 
hÍInself anew', ,vith all his energy, or rather violence, 
to oppose them. By the death of his friend Landulf: 
he ,vas deprived of the assistance of a faithful coad- 
jutor; but he found as able, and as strenuous, an 
auxiliary, in his deceased friend's brother, a layman, 
IIerlembald by nallle 1. This person, returning ('rom 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, was so disgusted ,vith the 
state of things in his native city, that he contemplated 
a retiren1ent froln 
he '\vorlcl into 1110nastic seclusion; 
but Ariald persuaded him that his appointed line of 
duty was that of active service. lIe, therefore, joined 
the zealous preacher in his exertions, and their united 
efforts soon aroused ane,v a popular ferment in the 
city. Alexander, ,vhen made a\vare of the in1portance 
of this chanIpion of ROlne, presented hinI ,,
ith a con- 
secrated banner; ,vhich he used to anÌInate his fol- 
lo,vers in the affrays in ,vhich, through the 11lutual 
exacerbation of the t,vo parties, he ,vas constantly 
engaged. And in 1066, AIAxander, in consequence of 
the statements ,vhich reached hin1 through the t,vo 
associated reformers, pronounced the aged archbishop 
Guido excolllmunicate. The sentence ,vas immediately 
l)romtllgatec1 by Ariald in that prelate's city; and the 
consequence ,vas, that on the feast of Pentecost, Guido 
was furiously assailed and beaten, and his palace 
l)lundered, by the l\1ilanese rabble. But this atrocious 


1 Arnulph. l-list. l\led. 1. iii. c. xiv. Landulph. senior, iii. xiii. 
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outrage proùuceò, as its natural consequence, a revul- 
sion in puhlic feeling; ana .l\riald, to f':lVO his life, fleù 
hasti1y froll1 
JiIan. But t\"O of the archbishop's clergy, 
detern1Ïned upon vengeance, follo\ved his footstcp
, and 
con1Ïng up \"ith hilll on the shore of the Lago l\laggiore, 
put hÍIn to the Ulost cruel death, putting out his cycs, 
anù cutting oft: in succcssion, the various members of 
his body. This occurrcd on the 27th or 28th of June, 
106Gl. 
'fhis atrocious deed naturally excited in the Ron1an 
concla yc the \Varnlest indignation. Alexander, ho\v- 
eycr, ,,-as, by disposition, al\yays inclined to ìcnient 
measures; and \"hen, in 1 OBi, he felt hiInself securely 
seated on the papal throne, he despatched l\Iainard, 
bishop of Silva Candida, anù John, a cardinal presbyter 
of the l
onlan Church, as his legatos to l\Iilall; cOlnmis- 
sioned, not to punish, \yhile they deplored, the offcnce:, 
of the pa
t; bnt to re-enact, for the governance of the 
future, the canons against simony and clcrical irregula- 
rities, ,,-hich had been so generally neglected in tho city 
of St. Alnbrose 2 . 
But this lenient 111enSUre \vas only succe
sfuI in pro- 
curing a 1l10111cntary tranquillity. The strife of factious 
soon began to rage ane,", and the contest continued, 
during the \vhole of Alexandcr's pontificate, uudinlÍ- 
I1ished ill its bitterness. \\r orn out by agc, anù the 
yiolence of his adver
arie
, the infirll1 archbi
hop Guido 
founù hilllself at length unable to continue the strug- 
gle; but \vhcn in IOG9, he abdicated the see, he pro- 
cured the nOlllination of a succes
or \"ho belonged to 
the 
Lune party anlong the clergy \vith himself. Gùd- 


1 Arnulph. 1. iii. c. xviii. Landulph. senior, iii. xxix. 
2 Constitutioncs quas legati scdis apostolicæ ?\Icdiolancnsibus ob- 


n andas præscripscrunt.-Hard. 1. vi. pt. i. p. 1081. 
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frey, for so the person thus appointed ,yas named, rc- 
ceived the ring and staff: the recognized emblcllls of 
invc'3titure, fronl king IIenry; and thus became at once 
the representative of the imperial and of the anti- 
Roman party in l\lilan. IIis election, however, ,vas odious 
to a large portion of his flock; and he ,vas con1pelled to 
fly froln the city I. Guido continued, during the brief re- 
mainder of his life, to exercise there a precarious autho- 
rity; and after his death, IIerlen1bald, armed ,vitb the 
papal sanction, procured the election, by that portion 
of the clergy and people ,vho adhered to his party, of 
a young man named Atto 2. This last transaction took 
place in 1072. But the ne-\v non1Ïnee was, even during 
the banquet ,vhich follo,ved his installation, overpowered 
by a party hostile to his pretensions; faHing into their 
hands, he ,vas treated \vith the utmost violence and 
insult 3, and ,vas thus compelled to purchase his safety, 
by a so1en1n vo,v to renounce for ever the archiepiscopal 
functions 4. Atto then, happy to have escaped ,vith 
his life, fled to Rome, and there laid his case before the 
papal conclave; \vhere I-lildebrand had no sooner been 
lllade acquainted with the circuIllstances, than he 
declared that the oath taken under such constraint ,vas 
void 5; and one of the last ncts of Alexander's life ,vas 
the sanction of Atto's pretcnsions and the denunciation 
of his adversary as an intruder 6. The mention of these 
last circumstances in this stage of our nnrration is, 
perhaps, rathor out of place; but it seemed desirable to 


1 Arnulph, 1. iii. c. xx. 
2 Bonizo, p. 810.-Arnulph. 1. iii. c. xxiii. 
3 Atto dum cameræ unius lat
ret in angulo inventus capitur, et 
misere laniatur. Demuln per suras et brachia a summis ad Îlna 
protrahitur.-Arnulph. Hist. Meù. iii. xxiii. 
-i Arnulph. 1. c. 
 Bonizo, 1. c. 6 Arnulph. iv. ii. 
9 
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bring the events at 1\Iilan undcr the re
uler's notice ill 
a
 connected 3. fÙrJIl :-Ie; possible; rather than to inter- 
rupt, by a rpl'catcd refcrencp to thcIn, the continuity of 
other portions of the history. 
The Church of Florence, too, ,vas at this stornlY 
epoch in 3. state of unusual trouble; o,ving to an accu- 
sation of sÏ1nony brought against its bishop by the 
nlonks of V allolnhro
a-31l accusation ,,'hich, after 
giving rise to nluch yiolence of ùiscussion and In3.uy 
heartburnings, ,,"a8 at length deciùeù by a mode ,vhich 
.l\lexander had declined to sanction-the ordeal of fire. 
One of the lllonks passed unhurt along a burning path 
ùet,,'een t,vo lllasses of fhllning ,vooù; and the bi
hop, 
probably conscious of his guilt, retired from his see to 
penitence and seclusion I. Other causes of quarrel COll- 
vulsed other portions of Italy, and Alexander had 
anlple cnIploYlnent in lneeting the exigencies ,vhich 
thpy occasioned; in addition to the constant labour of 
propagating and enforcing those general principles of 
ecclesiastical reforul ,,,ith ,,,hich tbe papacy had no,v 
Î(lentifieù its interests. The progress of the late conflict, 
by connecting these principles ,yith practical questions 
of a InOlllcntous nature, had rendered then1 f
nnilinr to 
the thoughts of all 111ell; and the result ,Y:lS a great 
accession of nIoral strength to the side of their asser- 
tors. The ,'iolence ".ith ,vhich these principles had 
heen impugned by the supporters of Cadalous, produced, 
on that }1l'ctcnder"s fa}], a strong reaction in thcir 
fa your. .And though it is probahle that neither of the 
t,,"O great parties in the Church understood, at the tiU1C, 
the fulI iInportance of ,vhat had been accoHlpIishcd, 
,ve find. that, ahnost inunediatcly after the cOllclu
ion 
I Yictor I IT. dialog. lib. iii.- -Epist. Florentin. ad A\lcx. I I. 
'L!). Baron. ad ann. 10H:1. 
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of the struggle, the intercourse bet,veen the pontiff and 
the Ílnperial court ,vas carried 011' in terll1S, ,vhich 
betokened a connection bet\ycen the t,vo, very dif- 
fercnt from that hlul1ble dependency of the former 
upon the latter, ,,'hich had characterized the era of 
I-Ienry III. 
The thoughtless son of that 1110narch soon gave 
Alexander a cause to interfere in the affairs of Germany 
"\yith dignity and success. The aversion ,vith ,vhich be, 
at the titne of his marriage, regarded the hride ,vl1o had 
been forced upon him, has been already mentioned. 
The cerenlony had scarcely been concluded, ,,,hen he 
set hinlself to deyise the means of its annulnlent. 
'Vhilc hinlself a voiding his anIÍable consort's C0111pany, 
it is said that he enlployed a confidential frienù to ,vin, 
if possible, the neglected queen's affections, and, by 
seducing her fronI her duty, to lay the ground for a 
})ublic accusation; by means of ,vl1Ích he 111ight free 
llinlself for ever from a connexion ,vhich he detested 1. 
But the schenle, if indeed it ,yere attelnpted, signally 
failed; and IIenry, his iUlpatience at length becoming 
uncontrollable, suggested to Siegfried, archbishop of 
l\Ielltz, the expediency of a pub1ic separation 2. The 
}}l'elate then needed the royal assistance to carry into 
effect sonle plans of his o,vn; he therefore promised his 
co-operation; upon ,vhich Ilenry ventured to propound 
the question of an aUIlulnlent of his Inarriage, before 
his nobles assembled at "r orms, 
hortly after. the feast 
of Pentecost, 1069 3. The proposal ,vas received ,vith 
general dissatisfaction; none, ho,vever, at the monlent, 
openly opposed it, and it ,vas settled that a council 
should be held at 1\lentz, in the \veek after the ensuing 
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1\Iichaelnuls, tor the purpose of proceeding \\'ith the 
l11utter I; the unhappy Bertha betaking herself: for the 
interval, to the abbey of Lorsch 2. 
IIenry then endeavoured to requite the scr\'iccs of 
Siegfried, by a

isti1Jg that prelate, in the contention 
into \yhich he had entered, ,,'ith the inhabitants of the 
province of Thuringia 3. That province, though in- 
eluded in the arch-diocese oyer ,,-hich Siegfricd pre- 
siùed, had not, frOll1 the tinlo of St. ßOlliface, hecn 
accul;;ton1cd to pay tithes to the archbishops of 
Icntz. 
But, in that period of general rapacity on the part of 
prelates and nobles, the 111inority of flenry IV., Sieg- 
fried's predcceb
or, IJuitbold, had. procured fron1 the 
young king a doctunent, in \vhich the liability to tithe 
of the rOJal possessions in Thuringia \vas aCkllO\vledged: 
and the charge, ,vith respect. to the "'hole, COllIPoundecl 
for, by the cession to the archbishop of a considerable 
portion of tbenl in fee. 'Vhen, therefore, "Tilliam of 
l\Ieissen, \\'ho held the l\Iark of Thuringia under the 
cro\vn, died, and his brother Otho ,vas appointed to 
succeed hin), Siegfried offered to enfeoff him likc\vise 
,,-itb the lands thus gi\'en to tho see, on the condition 
that he ,\'ould not only pay the tithes hÍlnsclf on all 
hib other possessions in the province, but that he \,"ouid 
generallJ enforce such a paJnlent throughout Thuringia 4. 
Dy his endcaYour
 to do this, Otho llladp hinlbelf 
generally detested by the Thuringiaus 5, as did aI
o the 
killg'S cousin Count Ecbert, ,,-Ito in ] OGi succeeded to 
his gOyernluent 6 as \vell as to his cOlupact ,vith the 
In'clate of 
Ientz. nut Ecbert hilnself died in the 


1 Lamb. Schafnab.-Sigefridi Epist. aù Alexand. II. in UdalriC'. 
Dabenberg. Cod. Epist. No. cxxv. 
2 Lamb, Schafnab. 3 Id. 
'. Annalista Saxo.-L
mb. Schafnab. 
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foIlo\\7ing year 1068 1 , and, as the king had given tll(
 
1\Iark, in reversion, to his son, it fell, on this occurrence, 
into the hands of a child; a circunlstance of ,,,hich the 
discontented Thuril1gialls resolved at once to avail 
thelllsel ves for the recovery of their ancient rights 
and prescriptive liberties. Siegfried therefore felt that 
his pretensions must be forcibly asserted, or aban- 
doned for ever; and, as the disturbances excited in that 
part of Gernlany, by a discontented noble, gave Henry 
occasion for an arIned interference ,vith its concerns 3, 
the archbishop,-as the price of his assistance in the 
lllatter of the divorce,-besought the king to use his 
po,ver in the enforCelnel1t of the tithe, as ,veIl as in 
vindication of tho dignity of the cro,vn. IIenry, to 
,vhonl every thing, but the desired separation, appeared, 
at the Inolllent, of secondary inlportance, readily ac- 
ceded to the request. l\l1d his arms ,vere, for the tillIe, 
successful in accolllplishing his ends; but, during the 
su bsequent progress of his reign, he had often occasion 
to repent the rashness, ,vith ,,"hich, by connecting the 
royal nalne ,vith an odious quarrel, he had lnado 
cnemies of a gallant population, ".hose territories bor- 
dered on the already hostile and irritated province of 
Saxony. 
As the tinle approached \vhich had been appoipted 
for the council at J\Ientz, the king, flushed \vith hopes 
of speedily freeing himself from the bond ,vhich he 
detested, set out for that city. But great ,vas his 
consternation and dismay ,vhen intelligence reached 
him upon his journey that the no,v aged Danliani, in 
the character of a legate of the apostolic see, ,vas at 
1\Ientz, a,vaiting his arri va], and prepared to denounce 
the contelnplated Dleasure ,vith the full \veight of 
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pontifical authority I. flenry's first inlpuIse, on receiv- 
ing thi:-; information, \vas to return at once into Saxony 
and disappoint the assenlble(l magnates. 
'he advice 
of his friends, ho\vevcr, sho,yed hinl the danger of such 
no proceeding, and he sent to rcquest the appearance of 
the Inelnbers of the council before him at 
"rankfort. 
J)anliani appcared among then1; ancl declared his conl- 
n1Ïssion to represent the person and selltiluents of l\lex- 
ander. I n the pontiff's behalf, he declared that the 
project "-as one ,,-hich it ,vas shameful to entertain- 
one ,vhich ,yould disgrace the name, not only of a king, 
but of a Christian. He entreated Henry, if nothing else 
restrained hiIn, to reverence at least his o\vn illustrious 
dignity, and not to tarnish his glory, by becoming, 
instead of the avenger of misdeeds, the leader anù 
instigator of Lis Chri
tian people to crinlC. lIe 'yarned 
hinl that, if persuasion failed to nlove hin], he ,,-as pre- 
pared to appeal to the po,vers of ecclesiastical Ia\v, and 
to exert the 1"igour of the canons; and he declared that 
the papal hands ,YQuid neyer consecrate hilll to empire, 
,yho should, by a deed of such scandalous exalnple, hnxe 
betraycd, as far as in hiln lay, the Christian faith 2. A 
murmur of approbation, as Peter concluded, ran through 
the asselubly; and IIenry felt the inutility of l'esi
t- 
allce. " If these," he said to the nobles around hiIl1, 
"be indeed Jour general sentill1Cnts, I DIUSt control 
"IHyself, and bear the burden froTn ,yhich 1 cannot he 
" freed." lIe then departed fronl the place of Hlccting 
in haste, and, attended by about forty horseH1en, took 
the road to Saxonv 3. 
J 


1 Lanlb. Schafnab. 2 Id. 
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The queen, ,vith the body of his court, soon follo,vcd 
him. lIe ,yas prevailed on to receive her, in the first 
instance, with civility; but for SODle tin1e after\vards 
treated her ,vith coldness 1; the reconciliation, ho,,'"ever, 
seCDlS subsequently to have been cOlnplete. She hore 
biIn several children, and ,vas, as long as she lived, his 
constant companion and support, arnid the troubles 
and difficulties of his reign. 
During the years ,vhich follow'ed this transaction, 
the thoughtless nlonarch contrived to en1broil himself, 
in succession, ,vith most of the po\verfuI nobles and 
nlartial provinces of his en1pire; and thus to shake, to 
its very foundations, the authority of his cro,vn; and 
though it ,,,"ould be foreign to the main purpose of this 
narration, to detail all the feuds to ,,,hich his acts of 
,vantonuess or oppression gave birth, it ,viII be neces- 
sary to luention SODle, as most materiaHy lnodifying, by 
their disastrous results, the cODlplexion and character 
of his subsequent reign. 
About the tin1e of his reconciliation ,vith Queen 
Bertha, his former adviser, Adelbert of Bremen, re- 
appeared at his court; and the nobles ,vere scandalized 
by seeing that obnoxious prelate, ,,-hose departure 
IIenry had never ceased to regret, restored on a sudden 
to all his former plenitude of po,ver. Independently of 
the pleasure ,vhich IIenry derived from the archbishop's 
fascinating manners, the young king was probably glad 
to be relieved, by the energy and activity of his com- 
manding spirit, frotH the necessity of superintending in 
person the irksoDle details of government. These he 
could trust to ..A__delbert, ,vhose talents he kne,v, and 
in ,vhose zeal in his service h(' confided; and t.hus freely 
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ancl unintcrrnptc(l1y indulge in that course of pl(\asurcs 
to \vhich he Inainly deyotcù llÏnlself: ancl froJn ,vhich 
ho ".a
 only aroused ,,'hen Bpleen, or amhition, le(l hilll 
to attelnpt the ruin of 
o}ne too pc)\yerful noLlc, or the 
depressioll of some too indepenùent province. 
One of the great feudatories of his cro,vn, ,vhonl he 
regarded ,vith peculiar jealousy and dislike, ,vas Otho of 
N ordheiIn, on ,vholn, as '\vo }]ave seen, Agnes had con- 
ferreù the duchy of Bavaria!. Otho ,vas, in truth, an 
u1l3111iablc 11lan, of a scheming, aln bitious disposition; 
and as he ,yas possessed, not only of the COlllnlon 
quality of pcrsonal courage, but of the rarer art of 
arranging ana conducting arnlies "\yith skill, he pos-, 
sessecl a formidable po,ver for carrying into effect any 
project '\7hich he 111igl)t forD1. And IIenry lnight 
naturally detest the ingratitude, ,vith "\vhich, so shortly 
after his appointment to the duchy, he had united ,vith 
the discontented nobles, in ,vresting the po,vers of go- 
vernl11cllt frolll his ilnperial benefactress. "Then, tho1'e- 
fore,-in 1070,-an accusation of treaSOll ,vas brought 
against Otho, by a man of n10st disreputable character 2 , 
naulcd Egino, Henry listened ,vith pleasure to the 
charge, and, at a council consisting, in great part, of 
persons ,\"hOll1 the successes of Otho had moved to 
envy, dClnandpd hi
 repJy to it in forln. ]
gino's 
tate- 
ml'nt ".as, that Otho had practised \vith hÌln t.o cOnlpaS\oi 
by hiß ll]eanS the Illurdcr of the king; but his only 
proof ".as a 1110St unsatisfactory onc.,-t h0 exhibition of 
the 8,,"or<1 ,,'ith ,,'hich, as he said, he had been prcs
nted 
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by Otho for that guilty purpose I . N ot,vithstanding, 
ho,vever, the vagueness of this testirl1ony, and the ill 
farl1e of him by ,yhom it ,vas brought for,vard, IIcnry 
treated the accusation as Ï111portant; and, upon Otho'8 
denial of the charge, he directed hin1 to prepare for th{\ 
assertion of his innocence, by single COIn bat ,vith his 
accuser, in six ,veeks' tirHe, at Goslar. The great body 
of the German nobles, \vhen inforll1ed of this decision, 
loudly coulplaillcd of the unfairness of thus exposing a 
man of the first rank, and 1l10st unsullied reputation, to 
combat ,vith one ,vho, though of gentle descent, had long 
sullied, by the COllllllission of crillles tbe most atrocious, 
the dignity of his blood. But Otho, in his indignation, 
declared hÎ1nself ready to engage anyone, hO\\Tever UI1- 
,,"orthy, rather than to lie unùer a suspicion so unfounded. 
As the day, nallIeù for the COllI bat, approached, he 
ad vanced ,vith his armed folIo,vers to the neigh bour- 
hood of Goslar, and deluanded of the king a safe con- 
duct, that he might plead his cause, and rebutt the 
charge, by \yhatever n1eans the general voice of his 
brother-nobles should approve of: The king, to tbis, 
returned an angry ans,ver 2 ; declining to grant any 
safe-conduct for the purpose required, and declaring, 
that in the event of his declining forth,vith to under- 
take the appointed cOlllbat, his guilt should be con- 
sidered as provcù, and that he should be treated accord- 
ingly. IIaving received this lnessage, and being aw-are, 
fronl other sources, of the n1onarch's excited feelings 
against hin1, Otho, by the advice of his friends, refused 
to present hiInself at Goslar 3. On the day follo\ving 
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thi:i di
obl"(1icncc, 11 enry, in :t council Jnniu lJ e0111posed 
of Saxon nobles, to ,\'hOlll Otho 'vas personally ob- 
no-xious, procured sentence against hinl as a traitor, 
,,'hich had no sooner been I )a!oo
ed, than the unfortunate 
duke's possessions ,yore plundered and ravaged, ,vith fire 
and s,yord, by all ,,-ho chose to avail theulselves of the 
king-'s name, to gratify their cupidity or their spleen 
against him 1. Levying a body of his retainers, Otho 
conlmenced hostilities in his turn, ëlnd made reprisals for 
the spoliation of his estates, by the plunder of the royal 
demesnes in Thuringia. lIe had a ,varm friend and sup- 
porter in the young .àIagllus, son to Ordulf: duke of 
Saxony; and, through his aid, and that of other friends, 
he nlaintaiued hinlself in an11S, for a ,,'hile, in opposition to 
thcroyal po,ver. At length,ho,vever,his 111eans failed him; 
but then the prudent counsels of count Eberhard of K el- 
lenburg prevented matters from being carried to extre- 
mities!. This nobleman, the brother of U do archbishop 
of Treves, having become knO"ìl to the king, ,,,as prized 
hy hinl as 3. person of singular sagacity, and from this 
tÏ1no to thp end of his life ,vas frequently employed hy 
hin1 in critical busineb
 of a diplomatic nature. Through 
his lllediation on this occasion, Otho, in the beginning 
of the ,rear 1071, laid do,vl1 his arlllS, and at the 
ensuing feast of Pentecost surrendered hinlself to the 
king, ,vith l\Iagnus and other
 of his principal coad- 
jutor
; upon lrhich I-Ienrr, takiIJ o ' thp t,,-o chiefs into 
hi
 O\YI1 custody, c-Olnnlitterl the reluaining prisoners, 
for a definite tinle, to the charge of different nobles of 
the empire. The forfeited duchy of ßa\'aria '''a
, in 
the Jncan ,,,hile, besto,vc(l by thp monarch on "r p]f 
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or Guelfo, an Italian noble, and son to Azzo Inarquis of 
Este, ,vllo had married Otl1o's daughter EtheIind ], and 
,vho, succeeding' to the possessions and nan1e of his 111a- 
terual grandfather, the last nlale of thp ancient Gernlan 
house of Guelf, becalne the progenitor of that illustrious 
falnily, ,vhich, having subsisted ,,,ith distinction in Ger- 
many froln his tirHes to our O'VIl, has, through a singular 
con1hination of evpnts, been placcd in recent tin1es upon 
the English throne. 
'Vhile Otho flourished in reputation and po',,"cr, 
'Velf conducted hinlself as an attached friend to him, 
and a
 an attentive husband to his daughter. But 
the ruin of his father-in-Ia\v no sooner appeared, to the 
crafty Italian, inevitable, than he disclainled all partici- 
pation in his cause,-disn1Ïssed Ethelind ,,,ith con- 
turnely fron1 his house,-and strained every nerve to 
procure froln the king, by presents and prolllises, the 
ducal fief of ,vhich Otho ,vas deprived 2. In this, as 
has been already Inentioned, lIe succeeded; but the 
,,,,hole transaction gave great scandal to the inhabitants 
of that extensive duchy 3. And though IIenry, a,,?are 
of this, shortly after\yards visited Bayaria, his succesg 
,vas but partial in cahning their irritated minds, or in 
reviving among them a loyal attachment to his person 
and dignity. 
Duke Ordulf, the father of J\Iagnus of Saxony, died 
shortly after Otho's relinqui
lnnent of hostilities; an 
event upon which, according to the ancient custonl of 
the province, his fief devolved upon his SOl], ,vithout 


1 Annalista Saxo,-Lamb. Schafnab. 2 Lamb. Schafnab. 
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allY grant or sanction frollt the ero,,'}}. But 1 Icnr
., 
oflcllùed as he 'vas ,,,ith the young prince, ,,'as naturally 
averse to see hinl at the head of that po".crful people. 
] Ie thercf(u'c availed hilnself of .àragnu
' subnli
sion and 
captivity, to 8trip his duchy of various posEessions, and 
to exercise oycr it an arbitrary po,,"er, hy ,,'hich its 
JHartial population, already hosti]e to his royal hou'-'e, 
,,"ere exasperated to the highest degree. 
Ou the 16th of 
larch, 1072, A delbert, after long 
struggling ,vith the attacks of disease, breathed hi
 
last I. TJuring tbe last 111011ths of his life he Lad 
governed the king ,yith absolute control ;-banishing 
all but creatures of his o,vn fronl the royal society. 
II is death ,ras therefore a subject of general rejoicing 
to the ùi
contented nobles of the land; ,,,lio, ,,,!lile 
they in truth hated hinl for usurpi ng a po,ver ,vhich 
they ".onld fain have u
urped then1sel\'es, had ample 
grounds of a public nature to allege for their aninlosity, 
in the disorders and ruin ,vhich his profligate ndn1Ïnis- 
tration had brought upon their country. The arch- 
bishop's Inain ainl had ùeen to gratify his Joung sove- 
reign; and for thib end he ,,""as ready, ,,,hen necessary, 
to eueourage hinl, either in th
 neglect of irksul11e 
duties, or in the perpetration of positive c
inle. Adel- 
bert's is indeed a sad history. "rith extraordinary 
talents, he had received froIH nature the rudinlcnts of 
a good, fiS ".ell as great, character. IIis fee1ings on the 
subject of religion ,vere so strong, that in celebrating 
the holy Inystery of the Euehari
t he "ould often 
ùis:::;olve into tears; anù in the n1Íùst of an age of 
clerical laxity and corruption, he ,,'as bclic,.ed to have 
led a life ûf unspotted continence anù purity 2. nut an 
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excessive vanity overpowered, at least to hUDlan eyes, 
these principles of virtue; and his counsels 'vere 
identified in the public estiDlation \vith a system of 
evils, ,vhich continued to produce its baleful results, 
long after he hinlself had been called a,vay from 
earthly existence. 
On the Easter following his decease,-a festival which 
the court celebrated at Utrecht t,-IIenry ,vas assailed 
on every side by the petitions and remonstrances of his 
people. They complained of the injuries and oppres- 
sions ,vhich were suffered by innocent persons through- 
out his kingdom; of the \vrongs of,vido,vs and orphans; 
of the plunder of lllonasteries and churches; in fine, 
of the general licence, given to the ,vicked, to revel in 
every species of crinle. The nobles seconded them in 
these complaints; and the king, either shocked by the 
state of things thus laid before him, or ,vearied by the 
importunity of his petitioners, at length agreed to 
solicit the archbishop of Cologne to take upon himself 
the burden of the state 2. Hanno accepted, though 
with apparent reluctance, this ,veighty charge, and soon 
set hinlself in earnest to the ,york of reformation. 
\Vith all his faults, he possessed qualities \vhich under 
existing circumstances well fitted him for the office. 
The austerity of his manners, and his freedom from the 
gross vices \yhich \vere too common in his time, pro- 
cured for him personal respect; the energy of his cha- 
ractel. adapted him for grappling \vith, and overcon1Íng, 
obstacles, from ,vhich weaker-minded governors might 
have shrunk; and his zeal in punishing offences ,vas not 
perhaps the less suitable to the contingencies of his 
time, that it ,vas blended ,vith a cruel severity. In the 
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a(hninistration of justice, he listened as readily to the 
l)oorc
t, as to the Jl10st po,verful compJainant. The 
rich, ,rho abused their po,\Ter oycr their ,,'caker neigh- 
bours, became the objpcts of hi
 seyero rebuke; and 
tlJl
ir castle
, if they pern1Ïtted thenl to bcconlc places of 
refuge to evil-doers, ,,'cre Ly his orders levelled \\ ith the 
ground. " For a titHe," says the accurate historian Lam- 
bert of l\schafièn burg, "his :lchninistration seemed to 
"infu\oo into the yicious and indolent youth, ,vho
e 
" dignity he repre
ented, the activity anù virtues of his 
"royal father I." 
., 
But, as far as the nlonarch ,vas concerned, the appa- 
rent reformation ,yas of short continuance. Otho of 
N orùheÎJll "'a
, probably by IIanno's recolllnlendatioll, 
released by the king fronl tbe captivity in ,yhich he had 
no,v continued a year, and permitted to retire to his 
hereditary pos
essions; being ho,vever obliged to cede 
a portion to the king 2. But IIenry had 110" fi-xed an 
eye of jealousy or suspicion upon another po\verful 
noble, Rudolf of Rheinfeld; upon ,,,hODl Agnes, as may 
be' recollected, had conferred the duchy of S,,'abia and 
tbe government of Burgund
". On tbe decease of the 
young prince"'
, IIcury's si
ter, 'Vh0I11 he haù intended 
to nutke his spouse, Rudolf had cOllnected hÎInself in 
another "
ay ,,-ith the royal house, by ll1arrying a sister 
of Queen 13ertha; and this, after the offence ,yhich 
IIenr)" had givcn to her fan1ilr, might be sufficient to 
e-xcitc ill-,rill bet\veen the 
overcign and his po,ver- 


1 Eo moderamine, eâ industriâ atque auctoritate rem tractabat, ut 
profecto ambigeres, pontificali eum, an regio nomine digniorcm judi- 
cares, atque in rege ipso, qui in cultu atque socordiâ præceps ierat, 
patcrnam ,irtutem et paternos mores brevi exsuscitaret.-Lamb. 
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ful vassal. But, ho\vever this may be, Ruùolf ,vas 
accused before the king as an intriguer against the 
state, and ,vas SUIDlTIOned by Henry to appear and de- 
fenù hiInself. Rut the S,vabian duke remembered the 
fate of Otho; and therefore resolved, if possible, to ex- 
tricate hilnself in another Inanner from the danger ,vhich 
threatened him. The violent step ,vbich he had for- 
luerly taken, in the capture of the Joung princess, ,vas 
not so inconsistent ,yith the usual manners of the tin1e, 
fiS to causo a deadly quarrel bet,veen him and the 
lady's 111 other. Agncs seen1S, on the contrary, after 

he had conceded to his dell1ands the important fief.g 
,vhich he coveted, to have treated hin1 as a valued and 
Ì1nportant friend. To her, then, in this elnergencJ', he 
resolved to appeal; and, devoted as she no,v ,vas to 
l'eligious duties, the beneficent recluse felt that it "'as no 
abandonn1ent of the ongagenlents ,vhich she had con- 
tracted, tu leave the cloister for a ,vhile, ,vith the intent 
of succouring a friend in distress, and endeavouring to 
Inaintain peace in a distracted state 1. Accompanied 
Ly a long train of abbots and 1110nks, sho set out for 
Gerlnany, and presented herself before her son at 
\V orms on the feast of St. James, 1 072. Under 
her auspices, Rudolf appeared befol'e his soyeroign, and, 
defending himself against the charge ,vhich had been 
brought against hin1, ,vas admitted by Henry to an 
al)parent reconciliation. lIe kne\v ho'vever that ran.. 
cour against hinl yet lingered in the n10narch's nlind, 
and therefore, absenting himself frOln the court, he 
retired to his l)ossessions 2; a circumstance \v hich 
Ilenry subsequently distorted into a fresh ground of 
suspicion against him. 


1 Lamb. Schafllab. 


2 Iù. 
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] >eferential as, for a tiJne, had been Ileury's manner 
to hitn, the archbishop of Cologne soon found how 
ullreal ,ycre the young sovereign's profe

iun:s of attaeh- 
11lCut ancJ refOl'luation. lIe ,,'a'3 di\oigusteù, too, ,vith 
the ùaily scene
 ,vhich he ,vitllcssed in the palace, and 
,vhich it ,,,as beyond his po,ver to control. A nù, 
therefore, at the fcast of Christn1a
, I07t, alleging ago 
and infirn1Ïtics aH his excuse, he solicited perll1Ïssioll to 
l'e
ign the ,,-eighty charge ,vhich had been in1}Josed 
upon bin} 1. IIenry, delighted to be freed frorn one 
,,,hon1 be regarded as a severe pcdagogue, rcadily 
acceded to the. request; and immediately returned to 
the un bridled gratification of those ,'iolent passions and 
licentious appetites, ,yhich he had, during the short 
period of IIanno's administration, hardly anù in1per- 
fectly restrained. To make permanent his telllporary 
ascelldency in Saxony, he comnlanded the erection of 
castles or forts on hills and other ÏIllportant positions 
throughout the province, and filled them ,,,ith follo,vers 
,,'hunl he could trust; and as he had no po\rer uf 
j)CrlUanently furnishing these garrisons ,,-ith the 11lcallS 
of subsistence, he authorized then1, as though thcy had 
been in an ellclny's country, to supply their ,,,ants by 
seizures of the property of the neighbouring inhabit- 
ants 2. The discontent excited in Saxony by this 
outrageous proceeding nlay be iInagined: aud ,vhen, 
in addition to this, ,ve find that he continued to eln- 
bitter against hilllself the gallant people of Thuringia, 
by as'5erting and enforcing the rapacious Siegfried's 
denland of their tithes ;-that by fresh deTnonstratiollS 
of 
uspicion, he drove Rudolf to thl' puint of thru" iug 
off Lis allegiance, and resisting his sovereign ,,,ith the 


I Lamù. Scl1afnab. 


2 lù,-Annali
ta Saxo. 
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s\vord 1; and that Berthold of Carinthia ,vas also, on 
suspicion unconfirmed by any proof declared by him, 
deprived of his duchy 2; ,ve learn to understand ho\v 
completely, in a few years, this rash and misguided 
youth had sapped the foundations of that authority, 
\vhich the talents of Conrad the Salic had estahlished, 
and the prudence of IIenry III. had consolidated in 
his house. 


1 Lamb. Schafnab. 



 Id. 
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TR.\FFIC IN I:CCLESIASTICAL DE:'iEf'ICES-RAPACITY OF HAN
o--TRW'IPII Of' ST. 
RE1IACLU
-POSITION, IN RELATIO
 TO EACH OTllER, OF TilE DIPERIAL A
D PAPAL 
POWERS-IL\N
O, A:'iD OTHER PRELATES, SU)I}IOXED TO RO}IE-V ACILLATI
G CON- 
OUCT OP SIEGFRIED Of' ]\IE
TZ-VISIT or E
GLlSII ARCHBISHOPS TO RmlE-DEATn 
OP lìOD}<'REY-I\IARRlAGE OF GODFREY, HIS SUN, TO l't1ATILlJA-CHARACTER of 
"THe GREAT COUlSTESS"-DEATII OF DA
IIA
I-IlENRY smDIO
ED BY ALEXAXDEIt 
TO ROME-DEATH OF ALEXANDER II. 


IN his dealings ,yith the Church of Germany, the mis.. 
guided Ilenr)" did not display more principle, or more 
prudence, than in the nIanagement of his secular affairs. 
'fll(" manners of those churchmen ,vith ,,
hom, on his 
abduction fronl his mother, he had been brought into 
contact, \vas not such as to insIJire him ,,'ith any 
reverential feeling for the cOlllnlission ,,,-hich they bore: 
and tho general character of the priestly and nIonastic 
orders throughout his domÏ!lions could not fail to con- 
firnl in his mind tbe lo,vest and most degrading notions 
of the clerical body in gcncral. "Tith regard to the 
tHonks, ,,'ho, though not in fact clerical, \vere con- 
stantly classed by public opinion ,,
ith the authorized 
n1Ïnisters of rcligion, L
nnbert of ..A schaffenburg, himself 
a nlonk, admits that the lllonastic character tbrough- 
o
t GernIany had fallen into ignoJninJ 1 . Un,,'orthy 
I Nam quorundam pseudomonachonlm privata ignominia nomen 
BlOnachormll vchcmcntcr infalnaverat.-Lamb. Schafnab. 
9 
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brethren of the conventual orders incessantly beset 
the ears of princes and magnates, \vho possessed the 
fight of presentation to abbe)Ts and benefices, and 
endeavoured to obtain these prizes frolll theIn, by means 
the I110St disgracefuL In their rivalry ,,,ith each other 
they proffered, according to Lan1bert, lllountaius of gold; 
secular cOInpetitors ,vere excluded by the vastness of 
thcir offers, nor did the vendor dare to ask so much as the 
purchaser was l)reparcd to pay. The ,vorld ,vondered, 
continues the same historian, from \vhat springs these 
rivcrs of llloney could flo\v; and understood not ho,v 
the riches of Cræsus and uf Tantalus could have been 
alnassed by private filen; by those more especially ,vho 
bad taken upon themselves the scandal of the cross, 
aud the profession of poverty,-and ,,
ho disclaimed a 
right of property in aught beside their daily sustenance 
and clotbing I. And though Lambert, it is probable, 
abserts no more than the truth, ,,-hen he declares that 
these unprincipled nlonks bore but a slnall proportion 
to those of more exen1plary manners, yet he is forced 
to a(hnit that, as far as public opinion ,vas concerned, 
this leaven bad so leavened the ,,
hole mass, that, \vhen 
any prince or noble atten1pted to found a school of holy 
living and divine exerci
es, he usually sent for monks 
from beyond the Alps to form and regulate it; those of 
Germany being put aside as un,vorthy. 
The rapacity of the great prelates of the empire has 
been already commented upon. I-Ianno, strict as he 
",vas in sonle respects, and considered, amid the general 
laxity of the titne, as a reformer, had not shown less 
eagerness than his brethren in appropriating to hiInself 
such possessions as he could persuade the young king 
. 


1 Lalnb. Schafnab. 
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to grant, or coulll extort fi'om tho 111Înor and less 
p()\vcrful ahhcYR; though it should he 
aid in his de- 
fcnce, that it "as rather his church, tll
Ul hiInsclf, ,vhich 
he desired to cnrich, alltI that he t1ispo
ecl uf IIluch of 
th0 ".('alth, ,yhich he thus acquired, in the foundation 
or auglnentation of rpligious institutions. In 1063, he 
)):lll procured ffonl the crO'VI1, the annexation, t.o his 
diocese, of tbe 111onaster)'" of 
Ialmcdy, a foundation 
,yhich he, Ly this arbitrary procee(1iug, severeù fronl its 
legitin1at(\ dependence on the larger abbey, founded by 
St. llema
lus, at Stablo 1. This infringement of ancient 
rights ,va
, ho,vever, earnestly resisted by the abbot of 
the lattcr place; ,rho, during eight rear
, in spite of 
1l1CnaCes and ill-treatment, Iuaintailleù his c]ainl to the 
undisturbed cnjoYlnent of his right; and, hy his lnanage- 
nlent, the affiÛr ,vas at length concluded by a most sin- 
gular, and to IIauno n10st disgraceful, scene. The king, 
,yhen applied to, had been afraid to lnove in the matter 
against one of IIanno's authority. The pope had givcn 
a decision in the abbot's favour; but even his conl1nand 
had failed to reduce the archbishop to relinquish 
the co, eted possession: the authority of the canonized 
fÓunder ,yas appealed to in yain, and IIanno ùeclared 
to the abbot, \vho knelt before hiul, that he ,vouId not 
re
ign l\lahnedy, even though the holy Relnaclus should 
hilllself risc frol11 the tOlnb to denland it. 
',file last ,,'ords inspired the abbot ,yith a sudòen 
thought, ,yhich he availed hinlself of the first favourahle 
opportunity to put in execution. This "'a
 presented 
hy the king's visit, in the spring of ] 07 I, to the neigh- 


1 Lamb. Schafnab. ad ann. lOG3 et IOi1.-Diploma IIcnrici 
IV. <'T.) Imperatoris in vet. monument. Stahulen
. 
fonastcr. 
\lartC'n, et Duranù. ColI. .\mpliss. t. ii. p. 82. 
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bouring city of Liege 1 . As Henry sat at a solemn 
banquet, ,vith the archbishop at his side, the doors 
,vere suddenly thro,vn open, and the abbot and monks 
of Stablo entered in procession, bearing \vith them the 
coffin ,vhich contained the relics of the canonized 
founder of l\Ialnledy, \vhich they deposited before the 
astonished king upon the regal table. " Behold !" 
they said, "Renlaclus comes from the grave to demand 
"his o,vn! If thou carest not for the children, re- 
"verence the founder and the father, \vho no,v lives 
"and reigns ,vith Christ, and daily lays the ,vrongs 
" \vhich hp suffers in us before the throne above 2 ." The 
confusion which ensued Juay be inlagined; Henry \vas 
abashed and irresolute; his queen burst into tears; but 
the enraged archbishop called on the king to counte- 
nance no longer by his presence this mad proceeding; 
and the lllonarch and his suite retired in haste. The 
110I)ulace, aware of the arrival of the venerated relics, 
now thronged the deserted banquet-rooll}; the sick and 
the infirlll pushed eagerly for\vard to touch the sacred 
depository ,vhich contained them, and deenled, a3 they 
did so, that they felt their health and strength return. 
The whole to\vn was in a rapture of enthusiasm, and 
the name of St. Relllacius resounded, amid shouts of 
transport, to the skies. Informed of these proceedings, 
the king sent to command the removal of the body 
from the banqueting-hall to the neighbouring church. 
The monks, ho\vever, decJined to obey the conlmand; 
and those who by the royal order atteillpted to enforce 
it,-awed by the general clamour, or participating in the 
general feeling,-declared themselves unable to renlove 
the coffin from its place. The next day its bearers 


1 l..anlb. Schafnab. 


2 Id. 
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authorized its 1'el110val; hut in the church, as in the hall, 
it 'vas surrounded hy ('nthusia
tic ,otaries: tbe l'un10ur 
of 011e n1Ïracle rapidly succeeded that of another I ; the 
city continued in a state of high and feverish excitc- 
111l'nt; and, as the archbishop, UIll110VeÙ hy all these 
thing
, e'\:pre
s('d his fÌrnl determination to retain the 
property, and chaE'tise the audacious lllonks ,,,ho resist- 
ed his clailn, the king at length declared to hin), that 
if he did not resign l\lahncdJ, he should hinIsclf be 
compelled to "Test it fronl hill1. IIanno then, though 
ungraciously, Jieldcd; tbe lllonastery in dispute ,,-as re- 
stored to its original possessor; the victorious n10nks 
bore back the relics of their founder, amid
t songs of 
!)raisl" and thanksgiving, and the acclamations of lot 
venerating people; and the transaction has ever since 
held a pron1Ìnent place in legendary lore, under the 
name of the Tritunph of St. Reulaclus 2 . 
An1id scenes indicative of such general rapacity and 
corruption, it was but too natural tbat the young king 
should ùe led to join in that traffic in holy things ,,-hich 
seenIed to hin1 universal. lIe suLn1Ïttcd to enter into 
a ncgociation ,,,ith Rupert, abbot of Bamberg; a man, 
,,'110 froll1 hi
 sordid llabit
 and illce

ant labour in the 
accuI11ulation of 111oney, had obtained the surnan10 of 


I Tanta circum sanctum corpus coruscabat miracnlùrum multi- 
tudo, ut corporaIi quoùammodo proclamatione videretur beatu<; 
H.emaclus jus suunl expostulare. Lanl
.- Tanta confestim sub- 
secuta est gratia, ut manus ac pedes contracti soh.erentur, orbatæ 
mulieris oculi aperirentur, elecelluti cujusdam pedes distorti reloca- 
rentur . . . Fit enarrabilis populi commotio, cantat ecclesia, contre- 
miscit aula, rex accurrit anhelus, bona quæ abstulerat sanctissimo 
corpori, utrisque repræsentat manibus.- EpistoJa D. Episcopi ad J. 
Episcopum ape 
Iartcnc, CoB. Ampliss. t. i. p. IS!). 
2 J Jalnb. Schafnah. 
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NummulariusI, of ,vhich tho olTIcct ,vas the expulsion 
of the virtuous abbot 'Viderad, froln the lnonastery of 
Fulda, ,yith a vie\v to Rupert's appointn1eut to that 
station in his place. rrhe firnl resistance, ho\vever, of 
son1e of the parties concerned, ,vho withstood the king to 
his face, rendered tbe execution of this project imprac- 
ticable. But ".hen l\Iein\verd, the abbot of lleichenau 2, 
'vas induced, partly through tbe rOJal inlportunity, to 
,,-ithdra \v fl'OIlI the cares of his station, t
e king at 
once nODlillated the un \\"orth y Rupert his successor, 
receiving from hinl a consiùerable sum as the price of 
tho appointment. And froln this inauspicious beginning, 
according to Lambert, it can1e to pass that abbeys, as 
they bec:uue vacant, ,vere publicly put up to sale in the 
}1alace 3 , the monarch, instead of setting himself: as his 
father had done, in open opposition to the disgraceful 
traffic, by ,vhich the ,vestern Church in general, and 
that of Germany in particular, had been so long and so 
universally corrupted, sanctioning and systematizing it 
by his exaulple 4. 
Bad, ho,vever, as the times of Henry IV. '\.ere, they 
differed in one luaterial respect fron1 those in ,vhich 
cluperors bad sold bishoprics, bishops subordinate 
stations in the Church, and layn1en the benefices to 
,,-hich they possessed the prescriptive right of appoint- 


1 Lamb. Schafnab.-vulgo, "der Pfellning-Samlnler." Monas- 
ter. German. Chronolog. a Gaspar. Brusch. 
2 or Augia Dives, near Constance. 'Tid. Brusch. Chronolog. ut 
supra. 
3 Proprio hujus invento, novo atque infausto hujus aucupio, hæc 
in ecclesiam introducta est consuetudo, ut abbatiæ publicè vcnales 
pro3tituantur in palatio. - LaIob. Schafnab. 
4 Id. 
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lncnt, ,vitbout fear of opposition or dread of 
hal11C 1. 
,V hen St. 11onluald, ,vho died in 1027, 11ad spoken, to 
religious persons, of sinlony a
 a sin; so deadened had 
they bcconlc, through CUSt0I11, to the 
ltrocity of the 
practice, that he seemed to then1 to speak a strange 
thing, to incuJcate over
trained and fanciful notions 2. 
But the principle, to ,,,hich Romuald thus bore an 3P- 
parently solitary testimony, llad since his death heen 
,,,idely, though slo,vly, diffusing itself. The a
pirations 
had no'v bccoll1e audible, of those ,vllo-oppressed by the 
gloom ,vhich had settled oyer the Church during the 
long lapse of the tenth century,-,vere ',"ont to sigh for 
the da,vning of a brighter day. Against simony had been 
directed, as we have seen, the first steps of the ad van- 
cing reformation 3. And the decrees of Clenlent's council 
of 1047 at ROlne, and of IIenry's of the same year in 
Gerlnany 4, ,vere the types and forerunners of a seri(.
 
of similar enactnlentR by "hich that guilty practice 


Theutonici reges perversum dogma sequentes 
Templa dabant summi Domini sæpissime nummis 
Præsu1ibus cunctis, sed et omnis episcopus urbis 
Plebes vendebat, quas sub se quisque regebat : 
Exemplo quorum, manibus necnon laicorum 
Ecclesiæ Christi vendebantur maledictis 
Presbyteris, cleris, quod erat confusio plebis. 
Donizo in vita .l\Iatild. i. c. xv. 
J N ovam rem . . . Per totam namque ill am monarchiam, usque ad 
Romualdi tempora, vulgatâ consuetudine, vix quisquam noverat 
simoniacam hæresim esse peccatum.-Damiani'Tita S. Romualdi, 
c. xxxv. 
3 The definition of that crime was, in the language of its impugners, 
so far extended as to include the obtaining benefices by undue 
obsequiousness Qr adulation, as well as by positive purchase. "Ut tria 
dicantur esse munerum genera, scilicet munus a manu, munus ab 
obsequio, munus a linguâ."-Damiani Opu
c. xxii. c. L 
· Yid. supra, pp. 1
1, 122. 131, la2. 
VOL. I. C 
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,vas brandeù and forbidden. These enactlnents ,verc, 
it is true, in point of general operation, conlparatively 
po,verless. The evil had too deeply rooted itself, too 
extensively ent\"il1ed itself \vith the habits of society, 
to be easily, or suddenly, eradicated. The effects of 
IIenry lII.'s exalnple ceased, in great 11leasure, upon 
his death. And ""hen his successor, misled by the 
thoughtlessness of his character, and by the unhappy 
circumstances of his education, reverted to the bad 
precedents of earlier tinlCS, and sanctioned the unholy 
barter in question by his habitual practice, the evil 
seemed to revive in a1l its former strength, and becanle, 
to COlnnlon observers, as firmly rooted as ever. 
But this "as 110t in truth the case.- That the prac- 
tice should haye been publicly condemned, ,vas in itself 
a great point gained; HttIe as lllight be, for a time, the 
direct result of the condemnation. In defiance of that 
stignla, the practice might continue; but it could Il<:> 
longer receive, as it had previously done, the unques- 
tioned sanction of society; it could no longer be classed 
among transactions of a legitiulate and ordinary kind, 
in the received coùe of ll]orality; nor could he ,,,,ho 
denounced it be charged, as Ron1uald had been, ,vith 
setting forth strange notions, or ,,,ith entertaining over- 
strained and fanciful ideas of Christian duty. 
The young king therefore, in foIlo,,'ing the unhappy 
course into ,yhich circumstances led him, ,vas not 
acting,-as he probably seemed to himself to be,-in 
cOlnpliance ,vith the universal habits of his time. Ilis 
conduct accorded ,yith the opinions and feelings of 
great numbers, but could not accurately be said to 
have public opinion on its side. In its adoption, he 
,vas arra)Ting hiInself in opposition to a great and 
recognized principle, a principle ,vhich had no,v its 
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zea]ou
 and active a<lhcrcntq 
cattcred oyer the ,,-hole 
hlce of hi
 enlpire, and ,,-hieh, in addition to all thi
, 
had that l110ral strength which ever attend'3 the right. 
And this circulllstance,-clospd as thcir eyes, in great 
Jneasure, ,vere to the real nature of their position,- 
nlay l)crhaps account for the "-anton shanlele

ness, tht" 
uttcr contelnpt of decency, ,,-ith ,vhich the trafiic ill 
holy things ,vas at length carried on by IIenry IV. and 
his follo'n
\rs: appearances symptomatic of a con
cious- 
TIe
:-; that such a traffic ,yas a scandal and a reproach, 
,vhich, carried 011 as it 111ight be, ,,-ouId still be de.. 
nounced as 311 offence by the strict 3UÙ tbe pure; 
and of a consequent de
ire to support them
elYes, anù 
to encourage each othcr, by braving and defying that 
puhlic opinion, ,,,hich it had become Ì1npossiùle to 
conciliate. 
l\nd such a line of conduct as this the monarch 
could not adopt, ,vithout beconling, in 80nle degrce, the 
3.Yo\vcd supporter of other practices, indulgcd in by the 
sinloniacal clergy, but reprobated by their opponents; 
,vithout giving his countenance to the gross and licentious 
hahits of the ".orldly and the impure, as ,veIl as to the 
profane cupidity of the 1110ney changcrs in the teDlple. 
The ascetic strictness of the lle,v refornlers ,yas as 
llluch dreaded by the one of these classes, a
 ,,-as their 
hostility to sinlony by the other. And both alike 
sought, in the Dlonarch's court, a support against the 
reprobation, and a shelter froln the persecution, of these 
un,ye]conlc innovators. 
IIad, therefore, the nlÍsguided prince been ordained 
to triunlph, in the great struggle ,vhich ,,,,as no'", ap- 
proaching; had he.. ,,-hile contending thus directly in 
the causp of eyil, been destined to 
nbdue.. as he 
ubse- 
quent1y att(\TIlpted, th(\ npposition of the Chureh to his 
u 2 
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inlperial ,viII; firluly to establish hinlself as her feudal 
master; and to make of her recogniscd head,-of the 
sole c-xisting representative of independent episcopal 
authority,-his subservient creature; the consequences 
to Re1igion must have been such a
 it is fearful to con- 
telnplate. Far "
or8e than subjection to a barbarous and 
pagan tyrant, ,yho could but have persecuted her, "yould 
ha ve been the Church's thraldonl to a professedly Chris- 
tian nlonarch, ,vho ,vas pledged systematically to corrupt 
her; ,vhose cause \yas identified \vith that of simony,- 
of impurity,-of opposition to all internal ecclesiastical 
refornl; and ,vhose power, in the gro,ving vigour of tho 
feudal system, possessed a principle of consolidation 
and permanence, unkno"yn to the tyrannies "yhich in 
forIner ages had afHictefl her. nut the perlnission of a 
triumph so baleful did not accord ,vith the high coun- 
sels of Heaven. 
The contest between Alexander and Cadalous,-a 
contest ,vhich may be described as imaging forth, and 
in a nlanner anticipating, the greater conflict \vhich ,vas 
to fol1o,v,-had, anlong its other great, and, at the time, 
imperfectly appreciated results, given much strength to 
the cause of ecclesiastical reform throughout the 'Vest, 
by directing the minds of men to the consideration of 
the great principles, \vhich the reformers asserted, as to 
that of practical questions, intimately connected with the 
events then in progress around them. l\Iany \vho, frolll 
indolence or other causes, ,vould have turned a,vay, ,vith 
apathy or distaste, from the contenlplation of points of 
a confessedly speculative nature, ,vere leù to investigate 
,vith curiosity, and even ,yith eagerness, principles, on 
\vhich depended the issue of a general struggle, and the 
rights of contending pontiffs to the papal chair. And 
,,,hen the assert or of forgotten truths or principles has 
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once induced mankind to recognize the111 a
 ÏInportant, 
and as dc
erving of con::;ideration, his principal ùitlicultr 
i
 :-:urllloullted. 
l\lallY, too, ,rho bad already given a tacit assent and 
approval to tho principles of reforDI no,v canvahsed, 
,,-ere likely to be converted, by the 
ame contest, into 
their active and ùetCl'1nillCc1 assertor
. A Ulan not 
accustolllcd,-as a large portion of luankilld are not, 
-to contclnplate his principles in the ahstract, does 
not, for the most part, feel hiInself really comn1Ïtted to 
a cause, until he has actcd upon it. It then a
sumes a 
reality,-a taugibility,-ill his eyes, ,,'ith ,ybich years of 
passive speculation ,,"ould neyer bave invested it. lIe 
has, in acting, illustrated to himself that ,yhich he has 
asserted to others. 1 [e bas connected himself ,yith 
others likenlinded ,rith him, and strengthened himself 
by cli
co, ering the correspondence of their 8eutiments 
,,-ith his O'Vll. IIis reputation, too, for consistency, has 
no\Y, as he Inay perceive, COllle to depend in SOlne 
degree on the continuance of his exertions; and having 
become, in a public ,yay, th(' DlenlLcr of a species of 
l)arty, he begins to entertain, though perhap
 unCOll- 

ciously, the feeling that froIlI that party's succcs
 or 
filÏlure SODIe portion of honour or of shaDle ,viII, in the 
opinion of those around him, redound to biInself. 
A further consequence of tIle 
anlC 
truggle, 'Y3.S the 
concentration of the refornlers (\f the pcriod into one 
Lody, under one COIIUllon hcaù. During the reign of 
llenry III., 
unong thosp ,,-ho 
a'v the aùuses of the 
thue, and panted for their renlovaI, bOine looked to the 
papal counsels anù authority for the conduct of the 
reforulatioll, but others anticipated the accoillplisllluent 
of thcir ,,-ishe"- frOIl! the princi pIcs and energy of the 
GCrIllan sovcrcIgn. lIenry had, in fact, been the 
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liberator of the holy see itself fronI a preceding tyranny. 
The pontiffs, ,vI10111 he had selected to fill it, had borne 
testhnony, by their exenlplary charactcrs, to the purity 
of his intentions; and ,vhen they laboured in the cause 
of reform, be had been generally ready to second and 
support them ,vith the full wcight of his authority. 
This disposition, coupled ,vith the extent and solidity of 
his po,ver, might ,yell induce many to think they sa"., 
in his supremacy, the firmest basis for the fabric of 
rcfornlation ,yhich they ,vished to raise. \Vhile, there- 
fore, some churchmen ,vere striving to strengthen, by 
all practicable means, the hands of the prelate in ,,,horn 
the \Vestern Church had, as it ''''ere, concentrated the 
,vhole of her inherent, self-regulating, authority, others, 
influenced by Dlotives as pure, ""ere labouring in an 
opposite direction, and lending their aid to consolidate 
tl1e system, ,vhich bound her in unqualified subjec- 
tion to a secular master. But the turn taken by 
events on Henry's death did luuch to change the 
vie,vs of this latter class of refornlers, and to open 
their eyes to the error ,vhich they had comn1Ïtted 
in grounding their confidence rather on the pcr- 
tsunal character of an individual than on the endur- 
ing agency of a principle. The nlonlent ,vhich closed 
the ,veIl-intentioned monar0h's eyes, put a stop to the 
l)rogress of ecclesiastical reform under the auspices of 
the throne. And the great contest, by ,,"hich that event 
,vas so speedily follo,,-ed, sho,ved that the alnlost des- 
potic po,ver over the Church, \vhich he had acquired for 
his family, might be used in opposition to, as ,yeU as in 
advancement o:f, her holiness and purity. The cause of 
Cadalous, as ,ve have seen, ,,,,as that of the lax prelates 
of northern Italy, and of all those, \yherever situated, 
to \VhOlll the progress of eccle
iasticaI ref 01'111 \vas a 
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subject of aver
ioll or dread. The great hody of the
è, 
the ÏInperiaI court arrayed around it
elf, as the sup- 
porters of its quarrel; Hor could it ùo this, \rithout 
dri ving, as though by a natural repulsion, the asscrtor
 
of opposite principles fronl it
 bide. l
rom thi
 tin1e, 
therefore, no great di
cor<1ancy of opinion could separate 
frOlll each other the sincere reforlners of tbe "r cst. 
All ,vho ".isheù to extirpate the vice of sÏ1nony froln 
the bacred precincts of the Church; all \"ho desired to 
suL
titute, for the licentiousness hy ".hich the clerical 
body 'vas so generally ùi
graced, au ascetic purity; 
found the111sel,res thenceforward con1pelled to look for 
p-uidance and support fron1 the Lateran, and from the 
Lateran alone. And the contest had no sooner beou 
concluded, than .L\Jexander, strong in tbe n10ral support 
of a party so extended and so influential, found hiInself 
able, in his intercourse \vith the great prelates of the 
empire, to address them in a tone of authority, to ".hich 
his predecessors had for many years been UllaCCl1
tonlC(l. 
The projected dissolution of IIenry's n1arriage bad gi yell 
hÎIn, as \ve have seen, a cause for exerting that autho- 
rity under Blost favourable CirCUll1stances; and the dc- 
fefPncc paid on that occa
ion to his envoy, and the 
\yeight accorded by public feeling to his decisioll, eu- 
couraged hin) to proceed in asserting and illustrating 
the prerogatives of his station. In the year follo\ving 
that of D
unialli's ell1ba

age to Gcrn1al1)", he ventured 
to 
l1nllnon to ROllle, lIauno hinlself and Siegfried, \yho 
had both beeu accused he fore hiul of siInolliacaI, or 
irregular, conduct; 1 nor did either of thc
û nletropo- 
litaus venture to disregard the SUIUßl0ns; the arch- 
bi
hup uf Cologne thu
 pfe
enting hinl
èlf.. a
 a 
u
- 


J Lalli b. 
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})ected criminal, before him, upon whose title he had 
so lately 
at himself in judgment, at l\Iantua. The 
uncanonical proceedings of both the archbishops ,vere 
too notorious to adlnit of denial. Hanno, in aiming 
at ,vhat appeared to him virtuous ends, bad too often 
forgotten to restrict himself to la,vful means of attaining 
them; and Siegfried, ,veak in principle, and unsteady 
in character, ,vas not a man to form, or to adopt for 
l1iDlsel
 a standard of morality different from that which 
,vas generally recognized by society around him. It 
,vas Dot, ho,vever, either the ,vish or the policy of 
Alexander to treat ,vith severity the exalted criminals, 
,vho, by their appearance, ,vhcn summoned, had paid 
a nlost acceptable homage to the apostolic see. IIaving, 
therefore, sharply censured them for the past, and de- 
manded froln then1 an oath to abstain from all si- 
Inoniacal practice for the future, he treated them "ith 
many signs of favour, and at length honourably dis- 
Inissed then}l. 
Siegfried, roused to a mODlentary impulse of good 
feeling, by the manner in ,vhich Alexander brought 
the nlemory of his past transgressions before him, and 
taught to vie,v those transgressions in a ne,v light, by 
his intercourse ,vith those by ,,,,honl they ,vere gene- 
rally reprobated, gave utterance to the ,vish, that he 
IDight resign the dignified station ,vhich be held, and 
retire to a life of penitence and seclusion 2. The pope, 


1 Accorùing to Lambert, the bishop of Bamberg, who accom- 
panied the metropolitans under the same charges with themselves, 
found means, by costly presents, not only to appease the anger of his 
j uùge, but to obtain the pallium and other honours of an archbishop 
from the holy see. But the story, in its details at least, scarcely 
consists with the general account of the transaction, or with the 
usual conduct of Alexander or his advisers. 
2 Lamb. Schafnab. 
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ho\\'cver, and all others ,vl1o ,rere present, strenuously 
opposed the execution of the project; and Siegfried 
returned to Germany, and to the duties of his station 1. 
III that country, the Í1npre

ions ,vhich he had received 
at Rome S0011 becaille Ies
 vi viù on his mind. Return- 
ing to the associations and connections, he resumeù 
also the habit
, of his former years; and though, alnid 
this relapse, the idea ,yhich he bad expressed at 
llome sometimes recurred to his minù, and induced 
hin1, in 1072, suddenly to fly from the city ,yhich he 
governed, and to take refuge by stealth ,vithin the 
,valls of CI uni, yet he ".as soon prevailed upon by the 
entreaty of his flock to return to the world 2. Nor 
ùoes it appear that these transient elllotions of peni- 
tence or shame produced any lllarked effect, either upon 
his personal IJabits, or upon the course of his public 
l)olicy. lIe still pursued, ,vith unabated eagernes
, the 
cllforCell1ent of his demands upon Thuringia; though 
in this, as in an other proceedings, he no,v felt the ex.. 
pediency, or rather the necessity, of acting in apparent 
concert ,rith the Roman pontiff; 3nd sho\ving all possi- 
ble public deference to hi
 apostolical authority. 
The letter addre
seù by him, in consequence of this 
dispute, to Alexander, in 1073, is curious, Loth as 
sho\ving the state of full developenlent at ,vhich the 
theory of papal supremacy had no\v arriyed, and a
 
illustrating the true nature of thp causes by ,,
hich the 
}.cccption of that theory throughout Europe had been 
))lost cftectuallyadvanceù. Fceling that his antagonists 
".ould l110re readily defer to the authority of the 
al'o
tolic 
co than to his own, Siegfried addrc"
cs 


I Lamb. Schafnab. 
:I ld.-l\[arian. Scot.-Uùalric. llabcnbcrg. Coùex, N. c
xxiv. 
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Alexander as one in ,vhose gift, as in that of St. Peter, 
,yere the cro\vns both of Gerulany and of the ell1pire. 
lIe beseeches the Pontiff to assist him with the s,vorù 
of the Iloly Spirit, and, if possible, to send legates from 
Rome, to a synod then about to be holden, that they 
111Ïght preside over it, and close the business in a canonical 
,vay; or, if that 111Ïght not be, that he \votllcl by an 
official act give the synod his sanction, and pronounce 
against the rebellious Thuril1gians the censures of the 
Church] . 
It \vould be tedious here to recapitulate all thp other 
instances, ,yhich might be cited, of papal interference 
,vith the GernlRl1 Church, bet,,'eel1 the years 1069, and 
that in \vhich Alexander II. died, 1073. The reader 
Juay ,veIl suppose, that the authority ,vhich the lllighty 
llletropolitans of Cologne and l\Ientz \"ere afraid to 
disobey, ,votdd not often be slighted by prelates or 
churchnlen of TIlinor dignity and influence. 'Vhile, 
therefore, the king, in his reckless career, ,vas offending 
his nobles, alienating his friends, and disgusting the 
great lllass of his subjects, that pontifical authority, upon 
,vhich he looked \vith contenlpt, ,vas acquiring fresh 
strength and consolidation \vith every year; and creat- 
ing, indeed, for itself such elements of vigour as, till 
the yet future moment of crisis came, neither its sup.. 
}10rters nor its antagonists could adequately appreciate. 
In the year follo,villg that of the visit of the Gernlfin 
metropolitans to Ronle, t\""O archbishops from another, 
and a 1l10re distant, land, did honlage by their presence 
and obeisance to the apostoJic see 2. The celebrated 
Lanfranc, one of the most distinguished nlen of his day 
for talent anù literary attainlnents, had been placed ùy 


1 Udalric. Babcnberg. Codex, N. cxxiv. 
2 'ViB. l\1'almesb.-Rogc(ùe Hoveùen.
 Annal. pt. prior. 
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,\rilli:un the Conqueror on the archiepiscopal throne of 
Canterbury 1; and according to usage applied to [{(nTIe 
for that confirnlatioll of his appointnlcnt ,,,hich the 
pontiffs ,"ere ,,"ont to confcr by the gift of the palliulu 2 , 
or ,'cst of archiepiscopal dignity. [n old tilnes the 
archbishops elect had 
olicited this favour in per::;OIl of 
t he apostolic see, and though the practice of late-except 
in :;pecial cases, liko that of Alùrec1,-bad been dbcon- 
tinued, IIildebrand sa,v too ,veIl its importance to the 
papal interests, not to resolve upon attenlpting its rC'3to- 
ration. lIe therefore undertook the charge of l'cplying 
tu Lanfranc's request, and, in a letter to that prelate, 
expre:;scù, in the strongest tern1s, his regret that it could 
not be cOlllplied ,,,ith. Could any case, he said, havc 
authorized a departure fron1 the proper practice, Lan- 
franc, deserving as he ,vas of the regard of the papal see, 

hould undoubtedly have received tbe favour in (luestion, 
,yithout having to solicit it. But it ,vas most essential 
that the old rule 
hould be restored and ll1aintaiucd. 
The holy see ,Y3.S anxious too, on various points, for the 
benefit of the English archbishop's counsels. It 'Ya.... 


1 Lal1franc was consecrated archbishop of Canterbury, l\Ug. 29, 
1070. Yid. Canonic. Lichfeldcns. indicul. de succession. archiep. 
Cantuar. Anglia Sacra, t. i. p. 108. Yid. 'Yilliclm. ::\Ialmesb. de 
Gest. Pontif. lib. i. 
2 For an account of the pallium see Ziegler. de Epi
cop. c. x. 
Clement 11., in giving it to an archbishop of Salerno said, "Quia de 
velIere ovis est, intellige te ovium pastorem. Et quia eo circumcingeris, 
et etiam circa humcros portas, cognoscas et undique circumspicias He 
aliqua erret, et in morsus incidat luporun1. Quod si aliquando, quod 
absit, contigerit, eaIn habeas in llumcros ad cauJam reportare, et 
pristinæ societati coadunare. (-!uOù vero ante et retro crux Domini 
habetur: illud apostoliculn semper docet ante oculos ture mentis 
habere: mihi munùus crncifb...us (1st, ct ego munùo." Harù. t. vi. 
pt. i. p. D:?3. 
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boped, therefore, that, by cOlllplying \vith the directions 
\vhich I)apal envoys were commissioned to bear to him, 
he \vollld adopt a line of conduct meet for a dear son of 
the Church and a pious member of the clerical order 1. 
This epistle produced its intended effect; and in 107 L 
Lanfranc, \vith Thomas, ,vho had been pronloted, in 
1070 2 , to the metropolitan see of York, presented hiul- 
self in due form before the apostolic threshold, ,vhere 
Alexander received hinl ,vith 1110st distinguished honour. 
As Lanfrallc approached, the pontiff paid him the un- 
usual compliment of l'ising fron1 his seat to meet hin), 
ùeclarillg at the saIne tinle that he did so in honour, 
110t of his archiepiscopal dignity, but of his character 
as a 11laster in literature 3. " And 110''''",'' he continued, 
" that I have paid its due to honour, do thou the same 
to justice, and prostrate thyself, after the manner of all 
archbishops, before the feet of the vicar of St. Peter 4." 
Lanfranc hesitated not to comply ;-alld Alexander 110t 
only bestowed upon him the pallium, ,vhich he had 
come to seek, Lut also presented hÎln, as a lnark of 
his private friendship, ,vith another vestnlent of the 
same kind, in \vhich he had been accust0111CÙ himself 
to officiate at the holy Eucharist 5. And, as some 
question arose \vith respect to the validity of the con- 
secration of Tholnas of York, as ,veIl as of Remigius of 
Lincoln, by ,vhom the English luetropolitans had been 
accompanied on their journey, the pontiff; as the highest 
possible cOlllpliment to the favoured Lanfranc, placed 


) Baron. Annal. ad an. 1070. 
2 'ViII. 
Ialmesb. 
3 IIanc venerationem non se illius archiepiscopatui, sed magisterio 
literarum deferre. "\Villiehn. 
Ialmesb. de Gestis Pontif. lib. i. p. 117. 
edit. Savil. 
4 'Vill. !\Ialmesb. 1. c. 5 Id. 
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thp destiny of his cOTnpanion<; in his lw.n(lR. From him 
tbeJ" received again the rings and 
taves ,vhich they haa 
surrcndered; and then returned in his cOlupany to 
thcir native country. And though Alcxander declined 
to decidc the long controvertcd question of precedence 
het"T
en the sees of '
()rk and Canterbury; ,vhich hp 
referred to the arbitration of the sovcreign anù pre- 
Jatef": of England 1; he conferred such po,vers 011 Lan- 
franc, as rendered hiTu the virtual head of the English 
Church, and the permanent representative of the ponti- 
fical authority 2. 
Of tbat authority Lanfranc continued, as might have 
been expected, the firlU adherent and assertor. The 
foIlo,ving passages, in ,vhich this English priTnate 
speaks of the Roman patriarch's po,ver, may ,veIl be 
aIlude(l to, in connexion ,,'ith the letter, just cited, of 
the metropolitan of Germany, as sho,ving ho\v ready 
the 1110St exalted nIenIbers of the 'Vestern hierarchy 
no'v ,yere, to consider that the pI"Oper prerogatives of the 
episcopate ".ere concentred, by divine appointment, in 
the Ronlan patriarch, a
 sole successor of St. Pcter :- 
" "Then our Lord and Saviour," says Lanfranc, " said 
" to St. Peter, 'Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
" ,,,ill build Iny Church; and I ,viII give unto thee the 
" keys of the l.ingdom of heaven,' he n1ight, had it so 
" plea,-,ed IIinl, havc 
ulded, 'the 1ike po,vcr I grant to 
" thy successors.' But the oll1Ï

ion of such ,vords in 
" no ,vise dilninishcs the dignity of the successors of 
" that apostle. Do you gainsay this? Do JOu advance 
" any thing in oppo
ition to it ? It is imprc
scd on the 


1 By whom it was subsequently decided in a council at 'Yinùsor, 
Vid. "ïll. l\lalmcsb. ùe Gcstis Regl1m, lib. iii. 
2 Yiù. Alex. I I. cp. x. apt lIarùuin.- 'ViII. :\Ialmcsb. ùe Gestis 
Rcgum, lib. iii. 
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" consciences of all Christians that, no less than if the 
"acts "
ere those of St. Petcr hÍ111self, thcy should 
" tremble \vhen his successors threaten, and revercntlv 
eI 
"rejoice ,vhell they sho\v thenlselves serene 1. And 
"then only is the arrangement of any ecclesiastical 
" Dlatters ratified and binding, ,vhen the successors of 
" St. Peter have givcn it their sanction. And ,,,hat 
" causes this but the po,ver of the divi,ne grace, diffused, 
"through the Lord J eStiS, . fronl St. 'Peter among his 
" vicars 2 ?" 
In l?rance, in Spain, and in other countries, Alex- 
ander endeavoured, by the 11lission of legates and other 
11leanS, to advance his plans of ecclesiastical refornl, and 
to maintain his authority; and, ,vhile the papacy thus 
gre,y in strength abroad, the death,-in December 1069, 
-of Godfrey of Tuscany 3, may be consid
red an event 
favourable to the consolidation of its po,ver in Italy; 
the sovereignty of an important province thus passing 
froln the hands of an uncertain and temporizing sup- 
porter of the papal cause,-,vhose zeal ,vas ever sus- 
pected, and ,,,hose friendship itself ,vas dangerous,- 
into those of firnl and devoted adherents to the Church 
and her recognized head; for such ,vere Beatrice and 
her daughter l\Iatilda, to ,vhom the government of 
Tuscany no,v Inainly reverted. By his first marriage, 
Godfrey had a SOll, nanled like himself; a prince, ,vho, 


1 Ut nihilominus quam B. Petro, successoribus ejus et Ininantibus 
attrernant, et serenam dignitatem indu]gentibus gaudenter applau- 
dant. 
2 "Quid illud agit, nisi vis divinæ libcralitatis per Dominum 
Jesunl a heato Petro in vicarios ejus diffusa ?"-Baron. Annal. ad 
an. 1072. N. ix. 
3 Rist. Andaginens. IVlonaster. ape 1\larten. ct Durand. ColI. 
Ampliss. t, iv. p. 941. 
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though 
nulll in Htature, and disfigured hy the I)cr
ona1 
defect from ,,-hich he llerivccl the surname" il Gobbo 1," 
possessed in a high degree the talents requbito for civil 
and Inilitary conllnand. Godfrey the younger succeeded 
llÏ
 f:'l.ther in the duchy of Lorrainc; and, by ,rirtue of 
a I1uu"riage contracted, under his father's au
pice
, ,vith 

Iatilda 2, to his Tuscan titles also. nut the union thus 
fornled, ,yas an ill-assorted and unhappy one. It is 
douhtful ,,-hether Godfrey ,vas ever l110re to 
Iatihla. 
than a husband in naDle; and it is certain that, after 
SOllIe little tillIe, differences arose het,ycen the t\yO, 
,yhich estranged theu1 fro III each other, and ,yhich 
cnded in Godfrey's chiefly occupJing hinlscJf in Lor- 
raine, and abandoning to his ,,-ife anù bel' 1nothor th(\ 
exclusive achninistratioll of the Cisalpine territories of 
their house 3. 
!\Iatilda, subsequently kno\vn to her contemporaries 
and to posterity by the appellation of "the Great 
Countess," '"as one of the nIost relnarkable characters 
of the middle ages. She adorned her high station by 
her distinguished talents, and by the results of her 
learned education. An1Ïd the yarious occupation
, con- 
lll'cted ,yith the administration of her extensiye territo- 
rie
, she found tilDe and opportunity to ùecome the 
encourager, and in SOlne degree the restorer, of ancicnt 
litcrature. She ,va
 acquainted ,,
ith the more recent 
languages spoken in France and GernJ3ny, as '
ell as ill 
her O'Yll country. She ,'-as active and encrgetic in the 
enforcelllent of justice, and the lnaintenallce of her 


1 Godefridus Gibbosus, etsi corpore eAlguus, tamen animo eximius. 
Sigeb. Gemblac. 
2 Hist. Andaginens. 1\Ionaster. ape l\Iarten. et Duranù. con. 
Arnp1iss. t. iL p. 910. Yiò. Baron. ad an. 107 L nn. 20 <<.'t 
l'qq. 
3 Vide Ilist. Andagincnsis l\Ionast. p. !J43. 

) 
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authority over her subjects; nor ,vas she unequal to 
the task of eliciting the military resources of her terri- 
tory, and bringing ,veIl-disciplined armies into the field. 
She ,vas ulunificently charitable to the poor; syste- 
D1atically kind and hospitable to the exile and to the 
stranger; and the foundress
 or benefactress, of a variety 
of churches or conventual institutions. Through all 
the various scenes of her eventful life, she never suf- 
fered secular affairs to interfere ,vith the:frequency, or 
regularity, of her exercises of devotion; and, in the 
hours of darkness and adversity, ,vhich were destined 
to form no inconsideraùle portion of her period of 
earthly probation, she found her truest consolation in 
the society of holy 111en, and in the perusal of the holy 
Scriptures; ,vhich she is said to have understood better 
than many bishops of her time. 
Such ,vas "the Great Countess;" such ,vas she ,vho, 
too proud or too hUlnble to recapitulate the roll of her 
titles, was ''font to subscribe herself: "l\Iatilda, by the 
grace of God ,,,,hat I am I." Educated as she had been, 
by her mother's care, in habits of devotion, her ardent 
spirit, as the great conflict of her time deepened around 
her, embraced the quarrel of the menaced Church ,vith 
a chivalrous enthusiasm. The moral dignity of IIilde- 
brand, as he came for"
ard as the great champion of that 
quarrel, cOlll111anded her admiration; she conceived for 
his high character a deep reverential feeling, such as 
none but characters proportionably exalted could enter- 
tain; and her talents, her energies, her influence, her 


1IA TIL 
DA DEI 
81 
GRA EST 
QD 


1 "
Iati1da Dei gratiâ id quod sum;" The last 
words being sometimes S11 bstituted, "quidquiù 
est," and sometimes " si quid est."-Fiorentini, 

Iemorie della gran Contessa l\latilda,1. ii. p. 340. 
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treasure
, ,verl', throughout her life, devoted to the 8U p- 
port of his po,,-er, or to the furtherance of the priuciplcð 
,rhich he lnaintained. 
The Jcar ) Oi 2 ,vas destillcll to close the labori- 
ous and ascptic career of Peter Daluialli I. I-Icllry, 
archbishop of }lavenna, a partizan of tho pretender 
Cadalous, had died in a 
tate of excollllliunicatioll, 
and had left his church in a state of Ialnelltable con- 
fusion. The n1is
ion of a legate thither ,ras therefore 
deemed expedient by the concla\e uf the Lateran; 
and Danliani, though aged and ,,'orn \\'ith austeritie
, 
readily undertook the laborious comn1Ïssion, and ex- 
ecuted it ,vith success. Dut, on hi
 return, ,vhile 
halting at a 1110nastery just ,vithout the gates of 
Faenza, he ,vas seized by a fever, \vhich rapidly sub- 
dued his already exhausted strength, and finally tern1Ï- 
natell his earthly existence on the 22d of February2. 
DJing at this epoch, Danliani had li,'ed long enough 
to see the cause, to ,yhich his life had lJeen devoted, 
cro\vned ,vith a degree of success ,yhich, in the early 
portion of his career, he could scarcely hnxe contem- 
plated. He had seen the great abuse
 of his tin1e 
publicJy and repeatedly condenlncd, and,-by the do\vn- 
full of Cadalous,-in a luanner oyerthro\\ 11 : \"hile, 
through the same event, the papacy,-to the power of 
,,,hieh he had ever looked, as to the surest guarantee 
for a cOlnplete reformation,-had been e
tablished in a 
condition of strength and independence, to ,,'bich it llad 
long been a 
tranger. But, llad tbe life of this great 
refornlcr b('
n prolonged but a fc,,' nlonths, he ,,'ou1<l 


1 Berthold. Constant. ad an.-Baronii Annales.-Constantini 
Abbatis Caietani in Regulam Petri de Honestis præfatio. 
2 Vita B. Petri Damiani per J oannem 
fonachum, c. x},.ii. 
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have seen that authority exerted in a yet bolder manner, 
than it had ever been pernlitted to hiIn to ,vitlless. 
For some part of the early summer of 1072 ,vas 
spent by Alexander II. at Lucca, in the cOlnpany of 
Beatrice and her daughter l\fatilda. These princesses, 
nearly connected ,,,ith IIenry by blood, lanlcnted his 
course of life I, on the grounds at onCe of public prin- 
ciple and of personal affection; and ,vcre anxious for 
the trial of any experinlent, ,vhich held out a chance 
of bringing him to l.eflectioll and :lll1endnlent. And 
the pontiff; influenced by their entreaties, and confiding, 
as ,veIl in thcir assured support, as in the general 
reverence no\v paid to his authority, resolved to venture 
upou speaking, in the lllost solelnn tone of ,varning and 
reproof: to the monarch himself2. At a counci1, there- 
fore, holden at Rome, in February, 1073, he pro- 
nounced the sentence of excomu1unication, against such 
of IIenrJ's favoured companions as ,vere the nlost noto- 
riously contaminated by the vicious practices of the 
day 3; and charged the Gern1an prelates ,,,,ho ",,"ere pre- 
sent, to bear a letter to the king, to the effect,-accorù- 
ing to some authorities,-that he should forth\vith ap- 
pear before the throne of 
t. Peter, and defend him- 
self against the charges of sÏ1nony and other offences, 
,vhich had been brought against him 4. This letter, 
ho\vever, has not been preserved to us; and the 
i1en('p 


I Tristes inde satis 
Iathildis erantque Beatrix 
Quæ sub Alexandro Papa stabant venerando. 
Donizo de vita 
Jathild. J. i. c. 18. 
2 Fiorentini, an. 1072.-Donizo. S Bonizo. 
4 Anno et Hermannus . . . . legatione peractâ, reversi, literas 
Alcxanùri apostolici detulerunt regem vocantes Romam ad satis- 
faciendum pro simoniacâ hæresi. A hbas Ursp.-Otto Frising.- 
Chronograph. Saxo. 
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of other ,vritcrs rcspecting a document so extraordinary, 
Secms to contradict the tletail
, at least, of this 
tatc- 
111C11t; though ,YO can hardly SUPI)ose, that such 3. step 
3.S the excomnun1Ïcatioll of his counsellorb, ,\"ould be 
unacconlpanicd by a dircct and bevcre mesbage of rc- 
buke to the monarch himself: ,,,,hose reformation was 
avo\vcùly the ulain oùject of the proceeding. 
Even such a step a
 this,-unused as the minds of 
men now ,,,,ere to such exertions of pontifical authority, 
-could not, under ordinary circumstances, have l)cen 
taken, ,vithout arousing, in Gerlllanr, a strong feeling 
of indignant loyalty in the monarch's support, guilty as 
he might be. But l-Ienry had no,v proceeded so far, in 
the ,vork of alienating from himself the affections of all 
classes of his subjects, that the pontifical rebuke to 
himself, anù public excon1munication of his most 
familiar friends, ,vas received '\vith apathy, and excited 
no t'e-action of any kind in his favour; a circunlstance 
,vhich,-if he gave himself the time to reflect upon it, 
-could scarce fail to sho,v him the magnitude of the 
dangers to ,yhich he stood exposed, and the critical 
nature of his situation. 
But, ,vhatever DUtY have been his thought
 or inten- 
tions, ,vhen first infornled of these proceedings of the 
pontiff; an event soon occurred, ,yhich relieved hÏ1n, 
for the moment, from the nece
sity of further consider- 
ation of them. Alexander II., on the 21st of l\pril, 
1073, breathed his last J. IIi
 suml11ons, if fo:uch indeed 
had been issued, fell consequently to the ground; his 
rebukes ,vere no longer supported by his personal in- 
fluence or authority; and IIcnry, in hi, joy at ,,'hat he 
('onsidereò his de]iveran
e fronl an emharra
snlent soon 


1 :.\f arian. Scot,- Vid. Pagi, in Raron. ad an. 1 07:3. 
 iii. 
X 2 
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forgot "rhatever resolutions of anlendnlent his nl0111Cll- 
tary difficulties nlight have forced upon his mind. 
A lexander II., thus closing his career, left behind 
hinl a truly honourable name. During the ,,-hole of 
his pontificate, he had maintained the character of a 
true churchnlan, and of a consistent reforIner of the 
evils of his tÌIne. In conjunction ,,'ith IIildebrand, he 
had steadily and pcrspveringly laboured, in the gradual 
developcmellt of those principles of ecclesiastical liberty 
and unity, to ,,'hich that ardent lllind had devoted its 
extraordinary po,vers. And, if the fact of his habitual 
deference to so highly-gifted an adviser, should din1Ìnish 
in sonle degree our conceptions of the firlnness and ori- 
ginality of Alexander's character, ,ve should not refuse 
its due meed of praise to the discernmcnt, ,,-hich led 
the pontiff to see, and to ayaH himself of, the talents 
and energies of that distinguished guide. 
J t ".ould, at the same time, be an injustice to the 
lllemory of Alexander, ,,,ere ,ye to regard ltinl as the 
luere tool or instrulnent of IIildebrand or his party. 
lIe ,vas, rather, the participator in their vie,,'s; their 
associate in the great ,york to ,vbich their labour8 ,vere 
directed; nor could he have for,varded that ,york as he 
did, had he not possessed a fervent zeal, an active 
mind, and a deternlined spirit. lIe ,vas pure in his 
habits of life, courteous and amiable in his manners, 
and of a gentle and benevolent disposition. The last 
quality he evinced by the lnanner in \vhicb, on nIore 
occasions than one, he pleaded the cause of 111ercy 
to,vard the Jews I; a people ,vho ,yere then in too 
many parts of Europe the objects of systematic perse- 
\ cution and slaughter. He sank, ultimately, to the 


1 Alex. 11. epp. apud II arùuin. t. vi. pt. i. pp. 1100 et 111 G. 
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gra ve, beloved by all around hÌln; it ,vas said of him, 
that he found the Church a hand-maid, and left her 
free; and the yeneration ,,'ith ,,'hich he '"as generally 
regarded by his contenlporaries, is testified by the 
legends ,vhich they have left us, of nliracles ,vhich 
honoured his tOlnb. 



ßOOI{ III.-CIIAPTER J. 


A. D. 1073. 


DIFFERENT VIEWS OF THE PAPAL AND IMPERIAL PARTIES-ELECTION OF GREGORY 
\ H.-HIS REPORTED 'lESS WE TO HE..
RY IV. - HIS EPISTLE TO LANFRA.NC- 
COUNT EBERIIARD'S E)IßAS8Y TO RmlE-lIENRY'S APPROVAL OF THE ELECTION- 
SENTDIE:'iTS OF CHURCH)IEN ON THE SUBJECT OF INVESTlTURE-l\IISSION OF lIUGO 
C<\NDIDUS TO SPAIN-GREGORY'S EPISTLE TO THE GRAl'\DEES OF THAT COUNTRY- 
TO GODFREY THE 1:0UNGER OF TUSCANY-TO BEATRICE AND MATILDA-RENRY'S 
EPISTLE TO GREGORY. 


LOOKIXG, as "re nlay no,,,, do, upon the times ,vhich lla ve 
been treated of, ,yith the light thro,vn upon them by 
subsequent events, ,ve may easily see, though the fact 
Juay perhaps have escaped the notice of contempo- 
rary eyes, that the struggle ,vith Cadalons,-ending as 
it had done,-contained in itself the seeds of a future · 
and more momentous conflict. By the general recog- 
nition of Alexander II., the papal party had, in their 
o'W.n eyes, established the principles for ,vhich they had 
contended; but the imperial counsellors, in conceding 
the point in dispute, had, in all probability, seemed to 
thelnselves to be nlaking a merely personal concession 
or conlpromise, by acquiescing in the pretensions of 
one indivir1ual claÏ1nant of the papal name to the dero- 
gation of those of another. The young IIenry I,r., and 
his courtiers, still conceived the general prerogatives of 
the cro,vn over the Church and her pastors, to be those 
,vhich Ilcnry III. had established, or enjoyed. The 
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rule of things, in their eyes, ''''as still that "\\
hich the 
last mentioned luonarch had illustrated at Sutri; and 
they ,,-ere ready, hy consequence, to regard as ottcnccs, 
or insults to the inlperial dignity, all mOYClnents of 
thp papacy inconsistent "ith that arrangenlcnt. The 
Roman conclaye, on the other hanù, appreciating, at 
least in part, the ad ,-antage ,,-hich it had obtained, by 
its yictory oyer the pretender of l)arnla, and by other oc- 
currences of the last years, ,vas no"r shaping its cour
c, 
and fashioning its idea
, by rules adaptcd to thh:, its 
ne,,,ly acquired position of conlparative independence: 
so that,-to its Inenlbers,-the monarch, even ,vben pro- 
cpeding in the accustonled course of his father, and of 
his grandsire, appeared as though attempting a series of 
unauthorized innovations and cncroachments. Such a 
discrepancy of iluprcssions as this could of itself scarcely 
fail to lead, ere long, these t,vo great po,rers of ".estern 
Christendonl into hostile collision. ...\nd, ,,'hile the 
".antonneRS ,,,ith ,vhich the inlpetuous IIenry a

erted, 
in the nlost arbitrary UUluner, the inlagined prerogatives 
of his crO'Vll, ,ras calculated alike to accelerate, and to 
em bitter, the struggle; the la::,t nloùifications ,vhich the 
Church's constitution, in the hands of the pontiffs, had 
received, tended to place then1 in an attitude of more 
direct opposition to the imperial authority tLall they 
l)ad previously occupied. 
The process by "which the papacy had originaUy at- 
tained its monarchical pre-elninence,-involying, as it 
did, a disregard to the rights and honours due to the epi- 
scopate ill geucral,-llaturaHy, or it nU1J be saiù ncccs..;a- 
rily, led to the gro\\th, in the Ronlan schoo], of another 
irrevcrence of a kindred nature; to an enfeeblelnent of 
the high 
pirit of Christian 10Jalty to,vard the secular 
sO'TcrcIgn. .l\.nd, ".hile eycry step by ,,-hich, in com- 
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pliance ,vith the feudalizing spirit of the time, the 
character of the Redeemer's unearth] y kingdonl ,vas 
assimilated to that of a temporal, visible, monarchy, 
tended of course to confirm this evil bias, and to corro- 
borate, in the successors of St. Peter, the habit of re- 
garding themselves rather as rivals, than as subjects, of 
the anointed bearers of the civil s\vord; the result of 
Leo's campaign against the N orlnans had no,v ex- 
hibited to the ,yorld, in a public manner, the realiza- 
tion of that papal vie,v of feuda]islll and of the Church, 
\vhich represented the latter as the superior, and not 
the Ya
sal, in the constitutional system of political 
gradations. 
That vie,v, strange as it deservedly appears to us, 
should in fact, advanced ""hen it ,vas, be rather regarded 
as the 11l0dification of an erroneous doctrine already in 
vogue, than as the introduction of a new error into the 
popular creeù. Nay, as opposed to the theory '\vbich 
was in fact its opponent in the tinles of ,vhich ,ve treat, 
it may be regarded as the expression of a truth. All 
parties, in those times, seemed to concur in the notions, 
that the collective episcopal authority of the Church 
'\"as primarily lodged in the single hands of the Roman 
bishop; and that such authority, being in great measure 
a po,yer of the sanle kind ,vith earthly sovereignty, 
,yas, of necessity, to occupy a definite place in tbat con- 
stitutional system of the empire, the leading principle 
of ,vhich ,vas the derivation of all priyilege in each 
subordinate rank, fron1 the I'auk or ranks above it. 
And the 111odification, ,vhich these tenets received in 
the hanòs of assertors of the papal po,yer, ,vas this, 
that, according to them, the place of the prelate in 
question, if he ,vere indeed to take his place on a step 
of the feudal scale, lllust be that of supremacy, not of 
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subordination; that the Church,-if sh{\ "'ere not to be 
recognized as the pOSSeSsor of a distinct, an indepen- 
dent, authority,-if she ,yere to be linked, intimate]) 
autl illscparabl y, ,vith the state, so that the one of 
these t,yO po\vers must needs, in the language of that 
day, hold its prerogatives of the other,-might, ,,'ith 
j Llstice, claiIll to be the n1Ïstrc

, not the Ya
!"al; the 
sovereign, not the subject. Their assertions, in short, 
,,-ere conclusions ,vhich ,,,"ere legitimately deduC'cd from 
prelnises adnlitted by their opponents as ,,-ell as by 
thenl
el,es; and the blots Ly ,vhich t.heir 
ystenl, as it 
developed itself: ,vas disfigured and di
graced, ,vere the 
results rather of thpse general 11lisconceptions, than of 
their o,vn peculiar deductions fronl theln. [t ,vas not 
for these defects that they fought, or that they con- 
quered; and the inlperfect, the un
atisfactory, con.. 
sequences of their final victory, far frolll inclining us to 
regard them as chanlpions of falsehood or error, should 
of right serve as an illustration, to us, of the extreme 
peril of a tilDe, in ,vhich the Church's only flefcnders 
again
t an over\vhelnling danger, ,vcre themsel vcs so 
deeply infected ,yith the vicious principles, from ,,-hich 
that peril arose, that their very success tended, in 
onle 
respects, to perpetuate, rather than to abolish, the evils 
,,,hich they opposed. By their efforts, the Church ,,,as 
saved, "yet RO as by fire;" and the brands and scars, 
,,'hich continued to disfigure her out,yard lineanlent
, 
,vcre enduring menlorial
 of the fur)'" of the furnace 
from ".hicb she had been delivered. 
TIut to return to our uarration. A]exander II. had 
no sooner breatllcù his last, than his archdeacon, in 
COHcert ,vith the other leading ecclesiastics of the city, 
directed that th(\ three fol1o".ing day
 8houlù he 
dcvuted to fa
ting, to deeùs of charity, and to prayer; 
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after ,vhich the proper authorities ,vere to proceed,-in 
the hope of the divino blessing upon their counsels,-to 
the election of a successor. But, long before the period 
thus prescribed had elapsed, that election ,vas decided. 
On the day follo\ving that of Alexander's decease, 
the dignified clergy of the Ron1an Church 1 stood, "\vith 
the archdeacon, round the bier of the departed pon- 
tiff; in the patriarchal church of the Lateran 2. The 
fUllcral rites ,yere in progress; and IIildcbrand, it is 
probable, ,yas taking a leading part in the celebration of 


I Sanctæ Romanæ catholicæ ecclesiæ cardinales, c1erici, acolyti, 
subdiaconi, diaconi, presbyteri, præsentibus venerabilibus episcopis 
et abbatibus, clericis et monachis consentientibus, plurimis turbis 
utriusque sexus diversique ordinis acclamantibus.-Act. election. 
Greg. VII. citato a Earon. ad an. 1073. n. 24; et vide Harduin. 
t. vi. pt. i. p. 1195. 
:1 According to the act quoted in the last note, which is also 
cited by Paulus Eernriedensis and Pandulphus Pisanus, this scene 
took place in the Church of St. Peter ad Vincula. Baronius how- 
ever, from authorities found by him in the Vatican, describes it as 
having occurred in the Lateran, and he is followed by the Cardinal de 
Aragoniâ. But the most important evidence on the point is Gregory 
himself, who de
cribes the transaction as taking place" in ecclesiâ 
Salvatoris" (Greg. Ep. lib. i. epp. 1-3.) an established synonyme of 
the Lateran. " Constantinus," says Damiani, " patriarchium Late- 
ranense in beati Salvatoris honore construxit."-Discept. Synodal. 
ap. Conc. Osbor. Hard. t. vi. pt. i. p, 1122. "Ecclesia Latera. 
nensis, quæ et Constantiniana et basilica Salvatoris diverso nomine 
nuncupatur." Ex antiquo codice in Vaticano, ape Baron. ad an. 1057. 
It Inay be that, at the close of the tumultuous proceeding in the 
Lateran, the cardinal clergy adjourned to St. Peter ad Vincula, for- 
mally to ratify and register the election; or perhaps, the idea of 
fixinO' the scene at the lattcr Church arose from the statement of 
o 
nonizo (p. 811), that Gregory was enthroned "ad Vincula ßeati 
Petri, non ad Brixianorium;" by which the author meant, it seems, 
only to contrast the legality of this pontiff's election in the city of 
St. Peter, with the irregularity of that of an anti-pope then recently 
elccted at Brixcn, in the Tyrol. 
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these SOIClllll cerClllonies. But suaùenly, from tl1r- 
body of the building.. \\7hiclt had ùeen filleò to overflo,"- 
ing by the lo"er clergy and people, burst forth the 
cry of "IIildebrand." A thousand voices instantly 
s,vclled the sound. "IIilùebrand sh1.11 be Pope." 
"St. Peter chuses our archdeacon IIildebrand." These, 
and cries like these, rang ,vildly along the Church; 
the ceremonies ,,"ere interrupted, and the officiating 
clergy paused in suspense. The subject of this tnn1ult, 
l.ecovcring from a momentary stupor, rushed into 3. 
pulpit, and thence, ,,}lile his gestures inlplored silence, 
attempted to address the agitated a<;sen1bIJ. But the 
attempt ,"
as yain; tbe uproar continued; and it was 
not until they perceived the cardinal presbyter IIugo 
Calldidus 1 conling for,vard, and soliciting their atten- 
tion, that the lllultitude suffered their cries to subside 2. 
" Brethren," said the Cardinal, " yo kno,\', and, as it 
" appears, }"e ackno,vledge, that, from tbe tinle of our 
"holy Father Leo, IIildebrand our archdeacon has 
" proved himself a man of discretion and probity; that 
" he bas exalted the dignity of our Ronlan Church, and 
" re
cned our RODIan city from Dlost imminent danger
. 
" "r e can find no man l110re fitting to be entrustcfl ,,'ith 
" the future defence of our Church or state; and ,,'e, 
" th(\ cardinal bi
hops s, do, "ith one yoice, elect IIil- 
,,, debrand to be henceforth Jour spiritual })astor and 
" OUf o,vn 4." 
The joyous cries of the populace arose aIle".. The 


1 lie was sometimes called "Albus." Vid. Dacher. SpiciIeg. t. i. 
62.3. and sometimes "Blancus." Vide Lamb. ad an. 1076. 
2 Card. Aragon. ape 
Iurator. Rerum Ita]. Script. t. iii. pt. i. 
p. 304. 
a "Canlina.les Episcopi," but IIugo was hilnsc1f ouly a presb.Ytcr. 
, Card. Aragon. 


9 
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cardinal bishops, and clergy, approached the object of 
their choice to lead hin1 to,vard the apostolic throne. 
" "r e chuse," they cried to the people, " for our pastor 
" and pontiff: a deyout nlan; a lnan skilled in interpret- 
" iug the Scriptures; a distinguished lover of equity and 
" justice; a man firnl in adversity, and teluperate in pros- 
" perity; a nlan, according to the saying of the Apostle, of 
" good behaviour, blameless, modest, sober, chaste, given 
" to hospitality, and one that ruleth ,veIl his o\vn house. 
" A man from his childhood generously brought up in 
" the bosom of this mother Church, and for the merit 
" of his life already raised to the archidiaconal dignity. 
" 'Ve chuse, namely, our archdeacon, IIildehrand, to be 
" pope and successor to the apostle, and to bear hence- 
" fOf\vard and for ever, the name of Gregory." The 
pope elect, upon this, was forthwith invested by eager 
11ands \vith the scarlet robe and tiara of pontifical dig- 
nity, and placed, not,vithstanding his gestures of reluc- 
tance, and even his tears, upon the throne of the 
Apostle 1. The cardinals approached him ,vith obei- 
sance, and the people with shouts yet louder and more 


1 Indutus rubeâ chlamyde, sicut moris est, et Papali mythrâ 
insignitus, invitus et mærens, in Beati Petri cathedra fuit inthroni- 
zatus.-Card. Aragon. ut supra. 
The ceremony of inthronization always took place in the Lateran 
Church, though that of consecration was performed at St. Peter's. 
Pagi in Baron. ad an. 1049; and see the same critic, ad an. 1073, 

 v. According to Benzo, Panegyr. in Hen. Ill. lib. vii. c. ii. the 
tiara with which Nicholas II. was crowned at Rome, and which was 
probably still in use in Gregory's pontificate, was in the form of a 
double crown, round the lower circle of which was engraved the 
nlotto "Corona regni de manu Dei;" and round the upper, " Dia- 
delna imperii de manu Dei." Hence, says 
:Iansi, we learn that 
the use of the double circle in the papal crown is more ancient 
than learned men have thought. See note from Cantelius, above, 
book i. c. i. p. 60. 
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joyous tlJan before, rC'pl\ated the designation of their 
nc\v pontiff; anù tunu1ltuuusly testified thcir upproLa- 
tiOll I. 
And thus, on 
londar, the :22nù of A priJ, ] 073 2, "'a
 
IIildebrand, or, a
 "'C J11USt hcncefoJ'\yard sty]e- hiJIJ, 
Gregory, elevated to th(' pinnacl(
 of eccle
iastical dig- 
11ity and po,ver. 'Vhether he had beforehand couteln- 
plated or \vished such an evcnt as his O\Vll eJcction, 
Inust of course be, to us, a matter of unccrtainty. It is, 
hu\veyer, clear that he l1id not anticipate, 
.hat 11lay be 
styled its prclllature occurrence, on the ùay 011 ,rhich it 
happened. The events of that day ,yerc of too irregu- 
lar a nature to have accorded, precisely, \yith his ,yishes, 
or to pernlit us to suppose them, cven if the supposition 
,yere other\vi
e adnli!S
iLle, the results of his previous 
arrangcnlent. K or on such a denlollstration of pOlnllar 
feeling- on his bchalf: could he have, beforehand, any right 
to reckon. The ::;tern austerity of his life and InanllCr
 
".as not calculated to ,vin for hinl the habitual favour 
of the ll1ultitude, even ,,"liile it comnlalldcù their 
respect; and their conduct on this occasion 'ras, it 


1 Q.nem arnodo usque in sempiternum et esse et dici Gregorium 
Papam et Apostolicurn volurnus et approbamus. Placet vobis? 
Placet. ,r ultis eum? ,r olumus. Laudatis eurn? Laudamus.-.Act. 
Election. Vide Baron. et Harduin. ut supra.-Continuo universitate 
cleri et populi acc1amante, "Domnulll Gregorium !}apam S. Petrus 
elegit." Card. Aragon. 
2 Denno, a historian hostile to Gregory, avails himself of this date 
to assert that his election was uncanonical; because, according to 
him, the canons required three days to intervene between the death 
of one pope and the election of llis successor. But to this charge 
Baronius replies, that the decree of Nicholas 11., which was intended 
and unùerstood completely to define the essentials of a valid election, 
contained no such enactment. 
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\vould seen1, to be traced rather to an unusual, and as 
it ,vere extorted, burst of the latter feeling, than to a 
natural effusion of the forIner. 
The event of his election, unexpected as, at the mo- 
n1ent, it unquestionably ,yas, seems to have over- 
,,,helmed for a ,vhile even his intrepid spirit. In 
letters written from the couch on ,vhich, exhausted in 
Dlilld and body, he passed the follo,ving day \ he speaks 
of it in terms of terror, and, using the poetical language 
of the psahns, exclaims, "I anI come into deep waters, 
",vhere the floods overflo,v DIe. I am ,veary of my 
" crying: my throat is dried 2. Fearfulness and trem- 
"bling are COIlle upon me, and horror hath over- 
" ,,
helmed Ine 3." .l:\.nd he concludes by anxiously im- 
ploring the intercessions of his friends, \vith IIeaven, in 
bis behalf; expressing a hope that their prayers, though 
they had not sufficeù to prevent his being called to that 
post of danger, Dlight yet avail to defend hinl when 
placed there. 
The greatness and,-in the actual state of the ,vorld,- 
the daring nature, of the desires ,yhirh animated hhn, and 
those '\vith ,vhom he had for sonle tin1e been acting, 
no\v stood, perhaps, more fully displayed before him 
than ever, at the monlent in ,vhich he felt hhllself irre- 
vocabl y pledged to be the leading instrument in their 
fulfilment. Ilis election called hinl to occupy the 
foremost post, in the great conflict of principle then 
pending; a conflict, on his part, against long-rooted 
customs, against long-established authority; a conflict 
against the wishes, the prejudices, and even, in some 
respects, tIle affections natural to mankind; a conflict 


1 Lib. i. ep. 1, 2. -" In lecto jacens valde fatigatus." 
2 Ps. lxix. v. 3, 4. 3 Ps. Iv. v. 5. 
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in ,vhich to fitil ,vas ruin aud disgrace; frolll ,vhich to 
retire ,,"ould bc a sinful abandonment of ùuty. An 
irrcsistible nccessity, as it ,,'olIl(l appear to hin1, sud- 
denly brought hÏIn clo
o to those gigantic eYcnt
, thu
e 
fearfullnolllents of crisis, ,,,hich he had till then Leen 
})ernlitted to contelnplate through the Inists of a COIl1- 
paratively dim and distant futurity; anù his spirit Inay 
,veIl haye 
hrunk, for a moment, fron1 D10re nearly and 
Dlorc directly confronting thenl. 
It is stated by a contemporary historian 1, that 
Gregorl, in these agitating nloment
, dispatched a 
letter to King Ilenry; in which, after narrating the 
event of Lis election, he intreatcù hinl not to .;;auction 
the nOlllination by his consent. "11:" he is reported to 
have thus addrc'Ssed the Inonarch :-" If I be, indeed, 
"made pope, Iny first busincss must be, to see that 
" )Tour lllany sins and trespasses nleet ,vith the punish- 
" lllent ,vhich they deserve." 
But, no such epistle appcars anlong Gregory's ex- 
tant ,yritings, nor does the story ,veIl consist ,,-ith the 
tone, either of his epistles aùove alluded to, or of others, 
,vritten a]80 at this point of his career, ,,,hich sho\v hhn, 
from the ycry first, to have systenlaticallJ proceeded in 
the aùn1Înistration of the papal office. The transnlis- 

ion too of such 3, letter, had it inùeed takcn place, 
could scarcely fail to have been certified to us, by the 
testiInony of more than one of Gregory's contclnpo- 
rary annalists: Lan1hcrt of .l\
chaffenhurg, in particular, 
nlight have been expected to corroborate, in this point, 
the statement of ßOl1izo. But, a'ì tLis is not the 
case, ,vc arc, it ,vould seenl, hardly ,yarranted in 
giving iInplicit credit to the statelnent. Vet it nluy 


1 ßonizo, p. 811. See also Carùinal. Aragon. 
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,veIl have bpen founded on truth. Upon the election, 
a Dlessenger ,yould, of course, be dispatched ,vithout 
loss of tilne to the in1perial court; in ,vhich the power 
of confirming or annulling such proceedings ,vas, as lye 
}lave seen, admitted to exist; nor is it probable that 
the principal actor in the scene ,vould suffer hin1 to 
depart, \vithout charging hiln ,vith sonle cOl1lmunication 
to the elllperor directly froln hinlsclf. .r\.lld thus, partIy 
in the ".ay of cOlllp1iment, and partly through the 
llloinentary confusion of his nlind, he may have for- 
,varded sonle letter or message, the tenor of ,vhich, 
being too gravely and forlnaIIy considered, has given 
rise to the story ,vhich the "Titer in question has re- 
corded. 
Gregory could scarcely, in the actual circunlstances 
of the Church and of the empire, have so lvidely de- 
parted froln the principles ,vhich he had long laboured 
to establish, as in any nlore formal ,yay to solicit 
the annuhnent, by an inlperial veto, of the proceedings 
of the Ronlan clergy and people. And, though, having 
subscribed the decree of Nicholas II., he ,vas not in a 
position to dispute, as a lnatter of form, the question 
of the emperor's interference; yet the notion, that any 
line of conduct \vhich IIenry could have adopted on the 
occasion, ".ould have induced Gregory to renounce thp 
high station to \yhich he had been elected, is con tra- 
dieted by the ,vhole tenor of his conduct, from the mo- 
Inent of his election. 
But that he continued, even when the first violence 
of his feelings had subsided, to regard the duties and 
responsibilities of that station, with a deep sentinlent of 
a lYe, appears, from an epistle I \vritten by him SOlne short 
1 Quoted by Baronius, ad an. 1073, and stated to be extant among 
Lanfranc's epistles, preserved at Paris. 
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tin1c after hi
 elcction to Lë\Ilfranc : a preJatl' to "h0111 
he appears to have confided, more' fuIly than to other
, 
the eHlotions of bis heart. "Tbe greater," he says, 
" the peril in ,,"hich ""e are placed, the greater our necd 
" of the prayers of all good 1nell. For 'V(\, if ,ye ,votlld 
" escape the !:'entencc of the divine "Tath, must arise 
"against mall)"", and must incen:-;û thell1 against our 
" o\vn soul. For, ',vhil
t nearly all, as saith the.L\ postle, 
"seek thcir o,vn things, and not the things of Jesus 
"Christ, the princes and governors of the ,,,orld, for 
" the gratification of their o,vn passions, not only de
crt 
" the hnv of God, and the dictates of justice, throng h 
" carelessl1es
, but strive ,,'ith all their luight to oppose 
" then1. So that ,ve appear to see, even ,yith our O'YIl 
" eyes, the fulfilment of the prophetic pas
age. ' The 
"k
ngs of the earth stand up, and the rulers take 
"counsel together, again
t the Lord, and against lJÏs 
"Christ.' "ThiIe the bishops, and those ,vl1o should 
"be the shepherds of souls, pursuing ,vith unsatiable 
"desire the glory of the ,,,"orId, and the plca
ures of 
" the fle
h, not only confound, in themselves, all that 
"is religious and holy, but lead those cOlunlitted to 
" their charge into every species of ,yickedness by their 
"exan1ple. .1"\ nd thy prudcnce ,yill alike see, ho\v fear- 
" ful it must be for us to ahstain fronl opposing 
nelt 
" persons, and ho"\", difficult for ll
 to oppo
e theDl." 
J lad IIenry's position, at the.., lnolnent, been Hlore 
favourable, the young Inonarch \youJd doubtles;:) hase 
been gla(l to exert, on this occasion, thp prerogative so 
often exerciscf}' by his ancéstor
, by i
suing, ,,,ithont 
delay, his lllandate annulling the election. "rith the 
character allt! principles of IIiIdebrand, the hi
torr of the 
past t,,-enty rears had made hinl ,veIl acquainted 
 an,I 
thp rise of that energcti
 churc}nnan to greater po,,'er, 
YOLo 1. Y 
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could not but be regarded by him ,vith dread. The 
profligate and sirnoniacal prelates, too, ,vho surrounded 
his court, "
ere eager to increase, in the nlonarch's 
mind, this feeling of alarm. They presaged, and truly, 
,vhat ,vas conling; they felt ho\v firnlly the po\ver of 
Gregory ,vould be exerted in forcing them fronl their 
licentious and irregular courses, or in punishing them 
for tlJeir continuance in habits so unpriestly; and they 
kne,," ho\v llluch the authority of the papal nanle \yould, 
in his case, be increased, by the respect comnlanded by 
his ackno,vledged probity of character, and purity of 
lllanners 1. They endeavoured, accordingly, to prevail 
on the king, at all risks, to 
et hinlself in opposition to 
the Ron1an conclave, and to nullify their proceedings. 
But, fortunately for IIenry, his court contained more 
honest, or lllore prudent, advisers; he was made a,vare 
of the extrelne danger, in bis critical circunlstances, of 
an open rupture \vith the ecclesiastical po\ver, and 
induced to adopt a more safe and Dloderate course. 
Count Eberhard of N ellenburg, a noblell1an already 
nlentioned as standing high in his confidence, ""as 
despatched as his alubassador to Rome; and directed 
to learn, from the authorities of that city, the parti- 
culars of the election, and their reasons for nlaking 
it \vithout \vaiting, as had been usual, for the inlperial 
sanction. And it ,vas only in the event of an unsatis- 
factory ans\ver being returned to these inquiries, that 
the count 'vas instructed to declare the nullity of the 
proceedings, and the consequent vacancy of the papal 
chair 2 . 
But such an ans\"'er, it \vas, by no means, the \vish of 
Gregory that he should receive. The ne,v pontiff: as 


1 Lamb. Schafnab. 


2 Id. 
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'\ge have secn, '\"as alr(\a<1y cOlnmitted to a recognition 
of the sovereign's authority ,,-ith respect to the point in 
question; and, e,en had it heell other,vi
e, he '\\ ould 
probably have becll un\"ilIillg to furnish IIenry ,\-ith 
so fair a pretext, as all)"' opposition OIl this point '\votlld 
have afforded him, for at once denying the papal autho- 
rity, and for re
isting, in future, ,,,,hatcver mca
urcs 
nligbt Clllanate froln the Lateran. 
Circumstanced as the young king ,vas, and evi- 
dently too feeble to refuse,-if a refusal could pObsibly 
beavoided,-his as
ent to the election, that a

ent could 
but be regarded by Gregory as a form; and the times 
""ere no longer such, as that the Church's freedom could 
be JllateriaUy endangered by the complinlent of ackuo,v- 
ledging it. .L\. systeJn had 1l0'V gro\vl1 into comparative 
Jnaturity, essentially incompatible "9ith the continuance 
of that ecclesiastical subjection, lrhich the cerclllollY of 
ÏInperial confirlllatioll had forulerly inlplied 1. 
Gregory received, therefore, the in1 perial envoy ,,-i th 
courtesy and deference. God, he baid, "9as his ,,-itne
"", 
tbat he had, by no practices of his o'vn, ""fought his 
elevation to the exalted station, ,vhich he had been 
called upon to filL r.rhe ROlnans, by their unsolicited 
election, had forced upon him, as though by violence, 
the burden of the ccclesia
tical governnlent. "But ll1Y 
cOllsecration," he continued, "I havc hitberto refu::;ed, 
" a,vaiting the approval, by tbe king, and his prince
, 
"of the election; and 1 shan still refuse it, until that 
"approval be certified to me by an accredited nle
- 
" senger 2." Satisfied ,vith thi
 ans'\yer, Count Eberhard 


1 And, in fact, we learn from the annals of subsequent times, that 
this was the last occasion in which such a confirmation was sougbt 
for or granted. 
2 Lamb. Schafnab. 


y 2 
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returned to Gerlll any, and JIenry felt that his only 
course ,vas to confirm the election. Gregory, the 
bishop of Vercelli, and inlperial chancellor of Italy, 
appeared accordingly, as the sovereign's accredited 
representative, at ROine. And the pontiff ele
t, having 
. 
been adnlitted to priest's orders during the ,,-eek of 
Pentecost 1, ,vas consecrated, in that prelate's presence, 
on the festival of St. Peter anù St. Paul 2, ,,,ith all 
rites and cerelnonies froIn till1e imrncIllorial observed 
upon such occasions 3. 
The name "Gregory" appears to have been chosen 
by, or for, I-lildebrand 4, at the mOlllent of his sudden 
election, in compliment to his unfortunate teacher 
and friend Gratianus, ,,,ho, it ,,,ill be recollected, had 
been elevated to the chair of St. Peter by that nan1e. 
By styling himself "the seventh," tho ne'v pontiff" 
vindicated, as it ,verc, the right of that unhappy lllau 
to the papacy, and secured his insertion in the canOIl- 
icallist of the }10peS by the designation, ,vhich he had 
assunled, of Gregory the Sixth. 
No inlmediate change, of course, ,vas effected in the 


1 Infra Octavam Pentecostes. Cardinal. Aragon. 'Vhitsunday, 
1073, fell on the 19th of 
lay. 
2 June 29, 1073. So most authorities. Lambert of A schaffenburg 
postpones the ceremony till the feast of the Purification in the ensu- 
ing year. But the former date is not only more probable in itself, 
but appears to be established by the circumstance that, Gregory's 
epistles written prior to the 29th of June, are headed" Gregorius 
in Pontificem Electus," while, of those subsequent to that day, the 
heading is "Gregorius Episcopus, servus servorum Dei." 'Tid. l\Iansi, 
Harduin, &c. 
3 Except that another bishop actcd as representative of the bishop 
of Ostia, who should, in virtue of his office, have taken the principal 
part in the ceremony. But that prelate had been employed by 
Alexander as his legate, and was still absent. 

 In point of form, it does not seelll to have rested with a pontiff 
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counsels of the papacy, by the election, to thp pontifical 
Rtation, of one hy ,,"horn thO
l
 counsels had so long 
becn virtually guided. In ,,-agiug ullinterluitted ,,-ar 
against ,vhat he considered the t,,"o great corruptions 
of his tÏ1ne, Sil110ny I and clerical marriage, Gregory did 
but Ï1nitate thp exanJple of hi
 predecessors in the 
chair of St. Peter; though the ,,"eight of his l1al110 and 
energy of his character-aided by the gradually increas- 
ing effect of his, and their, past lahours-no,v gave a 
ne'v force to the papal exertions in this InOlllentous 

truggle. Th(ìse proscribed practices, like all other real 
or apprehended religious corruptions of the day, he 
traced, as to their proxirnate cause, to that state of sub- 
jection, to ,,-hich the Church had been brought, under 
the secular princes and rulers of tbe ".or1d ;-to the rise 
and progress of that systen1 of secularization ,yhich, 
confounding things hallo,,"cd ".ith things conlmon, wa
 
daily dra,ving her, more and 11lorc completel)", ,,'ithin 
the vortex of fcudali
nl, and 111erging Ler essential and 
spiritual character in her external anù apparent ono. 
rfhe lay nohles, ,,'ho had Lecolne her 1110St influential 
governors, ,vere unfettered ùy those restraints ,yhich 
nlu
t, ill tbe 'T'orst of time!-ò, Î111pose son10 check upon 


elC'ct, him
elf to assume his futnre designation, though of course any 
intimation of his wish upon the point would be reverently attended 
to. " Non ipse elcctus nomen sibi assumebat, sed a protoscriniariis 
" et aliis illi imponebatur: vid. Platill. in Paschal. II. '
anctus 
" , Petrus Rainerium virum optimum pontificem elegit, cui postea 
" , primiscrinii et scribæ regi.onarii Paschalis nomen indidere.''' 
ot. 
in Chron. Cassin. ap. 1\[ urator. t. iv. p. t 7ô. 
1 A word, which by the reformers of the time was used with great 
comprehensiveness of meaning. "Tria," says Damiani, cc dicuntur 
esse munerum genera, scilicet munus a manu (i. e. pecunia), munus 
ab obsequio (i. e. obedicntia subjectionis), et munus a linguâ (i. e. 
favor adulationis)." 
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the corruption of ecclesiastics. And her bishopfs and 
other spiritual dignitaries, bound to those laynleñ by the 
strict ties of feudal vassalage, sought rather to please 
their haughty lords and masters than to guide them; 
rather to court their favour by an hnitation of their 
manners, than to risk their displeasure by venturing to 
set a contrary example. 'Vhile this state of things 
continued, ,vhatever lnight be achieved at intervals, or 
in particular spots, by tbe influence of energetic indi- 
viduals, it ,vas vain to hope for a general or perlnanent 
effect from the refornling enactments of popes or coun- 
cils. Po,verless ,vouid be the most solemn denounce- 
ment of simony in the Lateran, ,vhile the sovereign 
and his nobles should continue to offer for sale each 
ecclesiastical office as it fell vacant; nor less impotent 
the pOlltifical call upon the clerical body to abandon 
their luxurious habits for Jives of ascetic purity, while 
they continued the tools and dependents of a licentious 
and gross-minded aristocracy. Gregory felt, therefore, 
that the great plans of purification ,vhich bad so long 
engaged the thoughts of himself and his coadjutors, to 
be efficaciously pursued, must be accompanied by some 
step, directly tending to the severance of those feudal 
ties, by ,vhich the Church was thus, as it ,vere, bound 
do,vn to earth; some mea
ure calculated to assert, and 
at the same tÎIne to realize, her essential independence 
of earthly dignities, and of constitutions human in their 
construction and tenlporary in their duration. 
Aud the opportunity for such a measure ,vas subse- 
quently furnished to him, by a practice ,vhich, sanctioned 
as it had become by usage, had for some tÏ1ne excited 
the indignation of thoughtful churchmen. The effect 
of Charlenlagne'ts policy upon the episcopate of his 
empire has been already adverted to. It has been 
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pointed out ho\Y, under that D10narch aud hi
 dcsccn- 
dant
, prelates Lccanlc iùentifieù ,yith barons, tbe 
hierarchical governors of the Cburch ,,'ith the fl'udal 
dignitaries of the elnpire ; as ,voll as how', in thi
 blol1(l- 
ing (If dissin1Ïlar character
, the 
acreù and unearthly 
dignit)T, ,vhich 'vas tbe oltlcct of faith, ùocalne Dlcrged, 
to the public eye, in that ,,,hich "ras tangible aud con- 

picuous. Under this htatc of things,-thc sovereign, 
naturally cOllcei ving hill1solf entitled to a preponde- 
rating voice in the llo1l1ination of his representative and 
yassal,-the custorn silently bocalne universal, that 
episcopal elections should be ratified by ,,,hat ,vas 
stylcd regal in vestiturc. Though, in earJier and purer 
ages of the Church, the binding a bishop by any kind 
of forillal oath, ,rould have been thought a degraùation 
of the episcopal character I , the prelates lloluinated by 
Charlemagne or hi
 descendants, sa,v no ÏIllproprietr, 
,yhen bccoll1Ïng the beneficeù vassals of the throne, 
in pledging thelllsel ves, in the ordinary ,yay, to fi(1elity 
and devotion, or in receiving the enlblel1JS of their 
appointment frOln the regal hand. The syulbols 
adopted for this purpose ,yerc the sacerdotal ring and 
the pastoral staff; synlbul
 ,vhich, natura]])'" as they in 
the first instance suggested theD1selves, could scarcely 
fail to escape thp indignant criticism of churchn1en in 
a Iuore thoughtful age. For, ,yhCll their purpurt "as 
,veighed, they could scarcely be regarded as indicative 
of those civil rights, royalties, and privileges, ,rhich, 
elnanating as they did frOIH the fountain of ;:,ccular 
honours, hi
hop8 might f
tir]y be adn1itted to bold in 
suh
erviellce to, anti a
 dcrivath e fro])), the regal 


I It was on that account forbidden by Justinian in his La\\.s. 
Vide Thomassin. Vet. ct 
 ov. Eccles. Discipl. pt. ii. I. ii. 
c. xlvii. 
 2. 
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authority. They were episcopal, not Laronial, adorn- 
iugs. They typified, the one the espousals \vhich the 
bishop, in Christ's stead, contracted ,vith his Church 1, 
the other, the pastoral superintendence which, as rc- 
presenting the great Shepherd, he ,vas authorized to 
exercise over his flock. And, under the influence of 
that primitive feeling ,vhich sought to trace, in things 
of a holy nature, the unseen in the seen ;-to watch 
for glÌlnpses and shado\vy indications of the cor- 
respondencies ,vhich connect the earthly and tangible 
accidents of the Church ,vith her essential and hidden 
glories,-the more religious conten1poraries of Gregory 
VII. regarded, as though fraught with a mysterious 
potency of meaning, these honoured instrunlents and 
appendages of her ministry. In the rod, they beheld 
the antitJpe of that, ,vhich in the hand of l\Ioses 
had brought ,vater from the rock to the relief of a 
perishing people 2. And ,vith regard to the ring, they, 
,yith St. Ambrose, beheld in it the seal of a pure faith 
and the in1press of the truth. "lIe ,vho hath the- ring," 
the saint had thus spoken, "hath the Father, the Son, 
"and the IIoly Ghost. For God hath sealed us, ,,'hose 
"image is Christ, and hath given IIis Spirit to be a 
"pledge in our hearts; that ,ve may recognize, in the 


1 Dum tu (sacerdos) sis vir et sponsus eccIesiæ tuæ, quod utique 
perhibent et annulus dispensationis et virga commissionis. Damiani 
Opusc. xvii. de cælibatu sacerdotum.-- Vice Christi factus es pastor 
ovium, scilicet quando datus est tibi annulus desponsionis et 
baculus pastoralis curæ . . . . Nonne accepisti annulum, ut ecclesiam 
tllam velut sponsam diligeres, bacululn quoque, ut earn a luporum 
incursione defenderes. Epistola l\foguntinæ eccIesiæ ad Sigefridum. 
Udall'. Bab. Codex, N. cxxxiv.-Sacerdotes. . . . in manibus annulos 
deferebant, quatenus ecclesiæ sponsos sese ostenderent. Landulph. 
senior. IIi st. l\fcdiolan. t. ii. c. xxvi. 
2 l
anùulph. senior. llist. .l\lcdiolan. 1. ii. c. xxxv. 
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" ring ,rhich is place t 1 upon the hand, that signet \vith 
" ,vhich the iu,vard parts of our hC'arts, and the Inillistry 
" of our out,vard actions, are 
èaled I. I1nprcsscd ,,'ith 
scntiments re\ erential as these, they could not but 
shudder to behold the practice of lay investiture, such as 
it existed around thenl; to behold the sYluboI:-;, fraught 
to their eyes \\ ith a significancy so a \vful, handled and 
dispcnsed to ChrÎ8t's Inini
ters by a licentious 1TIonarch, 
or, as ,vas the ca
e ,rith InallY bcnefices, by his feu- 
datory nobles, as though in exercise of the ordillar)" 
privileges and prerogatives of thcir secular dignity. 
..A.Uù ,,'hen ,,'e reflect that a ceren10ny, in it"clf so 
odious to then1, ,,,as rcndered still 11101'e obnoxious in 
their eyes, by its connection ,rith the existing prostra- 
tion of the Church before the telnporal sovereignty, 
as ,yell as Ly its tendency to perpetuate the 
ystenl of 
sÏ1nony ,vhich disgraced the thues, ".e Inay, in sonlO 
degree, appreciate the intensity of the feeling, ,vith 
,,'hich, ,vhen once appealed to on the subject, they,vere 
found to insist on its total and perpetual abolition. 
But Gregory ,vas Hot prepared, at once, to evoke 
this dorluant spirit. Though it is probable that, like 
])alniani, 1)0 had often bittcrly rtuninateù on the dc- 
grading exhibition of the Church'
 
Iavcry, ,rhich inve:s- 
titure, in it
 continual recurrenec, pre
ented to the 
eyes of lnankind, he was too well 3.".are of the uecessity 


1 Landulph. c. xxxvi.-Annulus quid est aliud nisi sinceræ fidei 
signaculum) et expressio veritatis ? . . . Qui autem annulum habet, 
et l>atrem habet, et 
ïlium, et Spiritum Sanctum, quia signavit nos 
Deus, cujus imago Christu
, et dedit Spiritum pignus in cordibus 
nostris, ut sciamus hoc annuli istius, qui in manu datur, esse 
signaculum, quo cordis intcriora factorumque nostrorum ministeria 
signantur. S. Ambros. Comment. lib. ,.ii. in Evangel. I..uc. cap. 
À vi. t. 3. p. 168, ex cditione Romanâ, T..utct. Paris. 1 (j{j 1. The 
f}uotatioll in Lauùulphus is in some points incorrect. 
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of ,vatching the times, and of selecting the fittest 
llloment for every meditated effort, rashly to comn1Ït 
himself by an untimely demonstration against a prac- 
tice so firn1ly established. 
It ,vas, therefore, to other points that his exertions, 
if not his thoughts, ,vere in the first instance directed. 
And his official act, 110'V to be mentioned, will afford a 
striking illustration of the mode in ,vhich, in the minds 
of Gregory and of his school, the noblest feelings and 
principles ,vere debased by an alloy, originating in the 
distorted vie,vs of the nature of Christ's kingdom ,vhich 
bad been generally adopted by the gross times before 
theln. This kingdon1, brought do,vn by the events 
connected ,vith its settlement under an earthly bead, to 
the position, in some respects, of a temporal monarchy, 
could not, ,vhile thus circumstanced, make assertion of 
the clain1s ,vhich ,vere spiritually its due, ,vithout the 
sin1ultaneous assumption of a secular, political pre-emi- 
nence, but ill adapted to its prin1itive character. The 
Christian doctrine, that the Almighty I-Iead of the 
Church "ruleth over all the kingdoms of the earth, and 
giveth them to ,vhomsoever He '\Till," "ras confoundeà 
,vith the idea, that IIis imagined sole vicar and repre- 
sentative belo,v, ,vas invested ,yith, ,vbat the language 
of the tinles entitled, a paramount lordship or suze- 
rainty, oyer the individual thrones of Christendom. 
Standing in the place of St. Peter, his successor ,vas 
regarded as though clothed ,vith an authority, similar 
in nature to that of kings, though exceeding theirs 
in extent; as occupying, in relation to them, a posi- 
tion, analogous to that ,vhich they occupied in refer- 
ence to their feudatory nobles: the great truth of 
the Church's substantive, and, in her o,vn province, 
suprenle, authority" being tInls borne ,ritlless to; though 
D 
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in cOllnexion ,vith the thcn generally prevalent error, 
,vbich represented her as forluing a certain definite 
1nenlber, a cOlnponcllt, necessary departnlent, of thc 
system of feudal society. 
The act in question "a
 the' nli
sion of lIngo Candi- 
ùus,-tbe cardinal ,vbo had takcn 
o proJl1incnt a part in 
his elcction,-into Spain. II ugo had already bccn Cln- 
ployed in that country as legate; having been scnt 
thither by Alexander II., subsequently to his submission 
to that pontiff: But he had drawn on hilllself, "hile 
there, the censures of the conclave, ùy having accepted 
bribes to restore persons convicted of sÎ1nony to their 
benefices. For this he had been instantly recalled, and 
cOlllnlanded to confine hin1
elf to ROffi(}; but respect 
for tbe melllory of his old patron, Leo IX., prevcnted 
Alexander fronI adopting further l11casures against 
hiln 1. IIis conduct at Gregory's election sho\vs hinI, 
ncvertheles
, to have been a person of influence in 
RUllle; and after that evcnt, Gregory perbaps could 
not rcfuse his application for elnploymcnt. But he 
himself tells us that he only granted it upon lIngo's full 
ackno\vlcdgnlent of his crrors, and solenul proluises of 
amenÙlllent. lIe al
o thought it advisable that IIugu 
should be acconlpanied, on this occasion, to 
pain, hy 
t\\'o trusty nlonks of Cluni, "\\ho "ere to "atch and 
control hÍ1n 2. 
The Spanish peninsula had for sonIC tin1e bcen regarded 
,yith much interest by the governors of the l
olnnn 
Church; and the eHorts of Alexander II. ha(l, through- 
out his pontificate, becn e
erted to procure tbe aùro- 
gation of tbe Gothic, or 
Iozarabic, ritual, \yhich had 
fronl old tÍIne bccn in use in the .spanish Church, and 


I llonizo, p. bOD. 


2 I . ù . 
..1 .}. l'p. Ô. 
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the introduction, into Spain, of the Roman hook of 
services in its place. 
The unity of the Church, anlid the natural distinc- 
tions and differences of her nlembers, ,vas a point upon 
,vhich the popes of that time ,yere anxious strenu- 
ously to insist; nor could it be in any ,yay more 8ati
- 
factorily illustrated to D1ankind, than by making her 
ritual one and the san1C, throughout the ,,,hole extent of 
her territories; and teaching, as far as Inight be, all 
portions of Christendom, to offer their devotions accord- 
ing to the forms established in the city of St. Peter. 
l\nd they ,yere, of course, more especially desirous so 
to illustrate this unity, in regions, ,vhich, like the 
Spanish kingdonls, lay apart, and in a manner cut off 
froln, the general Christian comll1unity; for it ''''as in 
these that the greatest danger existed, that the impor- 
tant doctrine of Catholic unity should be forgotten, and 
that the Church should acquire, in Inen's eyes, the cha- 
racter of a Inere national or political institution. 
The exertions of ..AJexander, undertaken for this end, 
in Spain, had not been unattended by success. Ralniro, 
king of Arragon, had caused the enactment, by a 
council aSBen1bled at Jacca, in or about the year 1063, 
of a canon, abolishing the Gothic, and e
tab1ishing the 
l
onlan, ritual in his dominions]; and lIugo Candidus, 
on his first visit to Spain, in 1068, after the council of 
l\Iantua, bad found the decision of that asselnbly, in 
favour of Alexander, generally respected, and the ordi- 
nance of J acca recognized and acted upon, by Ran1iro's 
son and successor, Sancho Ran1Ïrez 2. But some time 
appears to have been required to ,,,,ean that prince's 


1 F. Pagi, Breviar. Hard. t. vi. pt. i. p. 1075. 
2 F. Pagi, Breviar. Hard. t. vi. pt. i. p. 1159. 
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snl
ject" fronl their ntta('hn1cnt to their ancicnt fornl..; 
of ,vorship; a11(L the cOlnpletioll of this ,\"ork,-the 
cstablislullcnt, in exclusive usc, of the l
olnan s)"stcJn of 
services in .l\rragon,-\vas OIl(\ of the princi pal object
 
of llugo's In'esent nIi:-.
ion. It ,vas not, of course, in- 
tended to confinc the scope of his exertions to that 
sluall king-donl. But ..c\lphonso king of Castile and 
IJeoll, and Sancho king of Navarre, ùo not seem to have 
'-0 rcaùiJr aC(luic
ced in the papal intentions a
 thcir 
Arragonese brother; their subjects, too, exhibited that. 
attachment to old custoluS, and that aversion to change, 
,,'hich have ever distinguished the Spanbh charactcr; 
and, not,yithstanding the efforts of papal legates, and the 
exhortations, by letter, of pontiffs themselves, it does 
Hot appear that the reception of the ltolnan ritual, or, a" 
it then began to be called, the Breviary, in the Christian 
portion of Spain, "as cOlnplete, until after the holding 
of the council of Tolosa, in 1089 1, during the pontifi- 
cate of Urban 11 2 . 
13ut it ,va
 to a further object of ] lugo's luission that 
the general relnarks above nUtùc more directly referred. 
Count ]
boli of Roceio 3, a nohlenlan of great pro".e

 
and 111Ï1itary skiU, had unùcrtaken an expedition agaiIl
t 


1 F. Pagi, Breviar. i. 595. lIard. t. '\"i. pt. ii. p. 169:1. 
2 And, e,yen tl1en, the 
Iozarabic ritual was not so completely 
abolished in the Spanish Church but that it continued in use in 
many monasteries anù even some cathedral churches in the time of 
Hoùeric archbishop of Toledo (13th century). It wa:$ at length 
printed, by direction of cardinal Ximenes, and in that shape still 
useù, in l\[abillon's time, in a certain chapel of Toledo cathedral, 
and in some parish churches. Viel. 'Iabillon. Præfat. in Paul. 
ßernried. Vito Gregory VII. ap. "\[urat, t. iii. pt. i. et vid. Palmcr. 
Urig. Liturg. t. i. p. 16C. . 
3 Or Ebles de H.olley, a noble, as it should seem, from the ncigh- 
hourhood of Hhcims. Vide Jlist. .Andagincns. 
Jonastcr. :ip. l\lar- 
1<:n. ct Durand. CoIl. AmpJ. t. iv. p. 930. 
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the 1\loors, and, like Guiscard in Italy, had accepted 
frolll ROlne the investiture of ,v}latever land he might 
succeed in ,vresting from its infidel possessors, to be 
holùen as a fief for ever of the apostolic see. 
And Gregory, in accordance ,vith the received sys- 
tenl of the }Japacy in his tinle, no,v attempted to render 
the recognition of this tenure universal, an10ng the 
Christian sovereigns of the peninsula, in the follo,,
ing 
extraordinary epistle, addressed on the 30th of April, 
1073, to the grandees of Spain, and c01l1mitted to his 
ne,vly appointed legatc's carc. " Ye are not, as we be- 
" Iieve, ignorant, that the killgdoln of Spain ,vas of old 
"tilne the property of St. Peter; or that, Dot,vith- 
"standing its long occupation by Pagans, the la'v of 
" justice renlaining unchanged, it still belongs of right 
"to DO mortal, but to the apostolic see. For that 
"\vhich has once, by God's providence, become the 
"property of Churches, cannot, ".hile it endures, 
",vithout their fornlal surrender of it, be rightfully 
"alienated fron1 thenl; ho\vever the lapse of tinle 
"may interfere ,,-ith their enjoyment of it. And 
"therefore, Count Eboli of Roceio, ,vhose falne ,ve 
" believe to be ,videly spread among you, ,vishing to 
"OCCU}JY tbat lanù to the honour of St. Peter, and 
"to seize it froln the hands of the Pagans, has 00- 
"tained from the 3postolic see the concession, that 
" ,vbatever part of it he 111ay gain from Pagans, by his 
" o,vn exertions, and by tbose of his associates in the 
" enterprise, he shall possess, under the conditions of the 
" conlpact \yhich he has Dlade ,vith us, and by the au- 
" thority of S1. Peter. Let him, therefore, among you, 
" ,vho Dlay ,yish to labour ,vith the count in this under- 
" taking, being now ,varned in all charity, direct his tle- 
" sires to\vard the honour of St. Peter, that he may receive 
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" from hinl defence ill ùangers, and the Dlcrited rc,yards 
" of fidelity. And, if any of you, apart froIB Count 
" :Eboli, prepare to attack, ,,,ith thcir 0"')1 forces, any 
" portion of the territory in que
tion, let theDl see that 
"they propose to thclllselves, fronl the dcvotion ùf 
,. thcir souls, á just cause of ,yarfare; vo\ring, and froln 
" their hearts determining, in thcir occupation of tl:c 
" land no,v held by infidch., to offer no injury to the 
" ..L\..po
tle's }"ight. Of this \\.e ,vi
h to "arn you aU, 
" that, unless ye are prepared to recognize St. Peter's 
" clainl upon those territories, "ye ,vouid rather oppo
e 
"Jou, by exerting our apostolical authority to forbid 
"your attacking them, than pernlit the Church, our 
"holy universal 111 other, suffering froln her sons the 
" injuries ,vhich she has already suffered fronl her enc- 
" nlics, to be afflicted by the lo
s, not only of her pro- 
" perty, but also of her children. For ,,,hich rea
on "e 
" have sent anlong JOU our beloved son IIugo, a cardi- 
" nal prcsbyter of the Roman Church, to ,,-hOlll "ye have 
" given authority lTIOre fully to explain to you, in our 
" :stead, our counsels and decrees respecting you I." 
The iuunediate re
ult of this letter, it is difficult to 
trace. The claÏln thus advanced by Gregory ,vas, in all 
probability, entirely ne,v to tho
e to ".hOlU it ,,-as aJ- 
dressed; the a
scrtion of the ancient feudfll subjection 
of Spain to the apostolic see being, it ,,-ould SCCIll, 
unsupported by doculnentary, or even traditionary 
})roof
. llut Gregory, acting upon the theory ,vhich 


1 Lib. i. Ep. 7. 
2 llispaniam Rornanæ olim sedi vectigaleln fuisse, a nullo, quod 
sciam, scriptore IIispano Iuemoriæ proditum cst. So Cantc1ius, 
(l\Ictropolitan. urL. histor.) who, of course, however, assumes 
that Gregory must have had good grounds for making the assertion. 
!>t. i. Diss. iii. 
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""e have described, ,,"ould require no such proof for 
luaking it; the fact, that Spain had received her Chris- 
tianity fronl ROBle, and recognized, ,,'ith the 'Vest in 
general, the spiritual pre-en1Ïnencc of bel' bishop, ,,"oldd 
be, according to the sallIe theory, a sufficient proof that 
the princes of that country had ackno\vledged the 
!Jaranlount territorial rights of St. Peter, and had be- 
COlne the feudatories and tributaries of the apostolic 
see. "Thile the Spanish princes may have felt, that 
some advantages ,,,"ould result to themselves, from the ad- 
mission of a clainl apparently derogatory to their dignity. 
They, like Guiscarò, might llutterially strengthen their 
yet unconsoliJated po,,,"cr, by a legal and permanent 
connection ,,,"ith the spiritual sovereigns of the 'Vest. 
Engaged, too, as they ,yere, in ,vhat luay be styled a 
perpetual holy ,val', the Dlore complete identification of 
their cause ,yith that of the Church, ,yould enal)le theIn, 
,,,,hen occasion required it, to appeal, the Dlore COll- 
fiùently, to the zeal and to the courage of their sub- 
jects. And benefits like these they might ,veIl deenl 
it expedient to purchase, hy the grant of a snlall annual 
tribute, and the payment of ,,,,hat ,vould, at that period, 
appear to thenl little Inore than a nominal compliment.. 
For neither kings nor nations, it is probable, could Jet 
anticipate the ,,,"orking out, in practice, of the theory 
thus established,-the actual exercise, by the popes, of 
the extraoròinary right of suzerainty thus recognized in 
theul,-or the deposition, by their paramount authority, 
of nlonarcbs fronI their thrones, as (lisobedient vassals 
of 81. Peter. 
The epistle aboye quoted \vas \",ritten, as ,ve haye 
already stated, on the 30th of ApriL On the 6th of 
l\Iay, Gregory replied in the follo,ving ter111S, to the con- 
gratulatory letter addressed to hinl, in the event of his 
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clcctiùn, hy Goùfrûy the younger, of Tuscany :-" The 
" joy, ,vhich iu your letter you express on the occa::;ion of 
" our exaltation is grateful to our fcclingF:, not because 
" any expression of pleasure un our account ,vould be 
" so 1, but because \ve believe it to be derived frOUl the 
"source of sincere love, and fro III a faithful n1Ïnd. 
" rrhat exaltation ,vhich, to JOu and to other!:> of the 
" fitithful, causes affectionate thoughts of us 2, antI joy, 
"a,yakens in us the bitterness of in".artl grief: and 
"brings us to the streights of overpo\vering anxict,y, 
" 'V e see ,vhat care surrounds us, ,,-e feel ho\y heavy i
 
" the burden laid upon us; under ,,,hich, ,,,hile the COl1- 
" sciousness of our infirn1ity appals U
, our soul rather 
" desires the peace of a dissolution in Christ, than a 
" life in the 11lidst of such dangers. The consideration 
" of the task iInposed on us so harasses us, that unless, 
" under God, sOlne confidence in the prayers of spiritual 
" 111Cn sustained us 3, our n1Índ l11Ust Heeùs sink beneath 
" the greatness of our cares. So conlplptcly, through 
,.. the agen
y of sin, docs the "'hole ,,-orld lie in 
" ,vickedne
s \ that all men, and those more espc- 
'to ciallv ,,-ho bear rule in the Church, strive rather 
eI 
"to disturb her, than by faithful devotion to ùe- 
to' fend and adorn her; and, ,yhile straining after 
" their o,vn advantage, or tho desires of present glory, 
'" oppo
e then1sel,es as enen1Ïes to Hf\ligion and to the 
"righteousncss of God. .l\Io'-t e
pccially Blust thi
 
"gric,'e us, ,,,ho, anlid 
uch flifficultieb, can neither 
" duly adnlinistel' the Chureh's govcrnlucllt, nor safely 
"de
ert it. ßut bf\(,
Ul
l' 'Vl' kno\v that YOU.. by the 
eI . 


I Non nt hoc a.liqua causa"' nostræ dl'lectatio faciat. 
2 Piam de nobis existimationem. 3 Yid. supr. po 11(j. 
.. Peccatis enim fadent ihu!' ita p('ne totus mundns in maligno est 
posit\ls, \It, 
l'. \Yid. 1 .Joh. \0. UJ. 


YOIA. I. 
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" grace of God, are gifted ,vith the virtues of faith and 
" constancy,-hecau
e ,ve ba ve in you the confidence 
",vhich it becomes us to repose in a beloved son of 
" St. Peter,-,ve ,vish you by no means to doubt either 
" our most constant love, or our ll10st ready good-,vill 
" to,vard your honours. Respecting the king, you may 
" kno,v our lllind and desire at full; that, to the best 
" of our kno,yledge in the Lord], ,ve believe no one to 
"be n10re solicitous than ourselves, for either his pre- 
" sent or his future glory. And it is our ,vish, upon 
" the first opportunity that offers itself, to confer with 
" hÎln, hy our legates, upon the things ,vhich appear to 
" us to relate to the advantage of the Church, and to 
"the honour of his o\vn rOJal dignity. If he shall 
" bear us, ,ve shall rejoice in his ,velfare as in our o,vn; 
" and ,veIl, surely, ,vill it be ,,-ith him, if, in lllain- 
" taining righteousness, he shall heed our ,varnings and 
" acquiesce in our counsels. But i
-,,'hich ,ve pray 
" that he nlay not,-he shall return to us 'hatred for 
" our good- ,viIl 2 ,' and to the Ahnighty God,-by depart- 
" iug from IIis righteousness,-contempt for the hon- 
"ours ,vhich He has heaped upon hÏ1l1; the maledic- 
" tion of the prophet, 'Cursed be he that keepeth back 
" his s\vord from blood 3,' 8h'11l in no ,vise, God ,villing, 
" fall upon us. 'Ve may Bot set aside the la,v of God 
" through respect of persons, or s"yerve from the path of 
" right for the sake of human favour. As the A postle 
" says, 'If I yet pleased men, I should not be the ser- 
" vant of God 4.' " 
The saIne ,vish for the continuance of peaceful rela- 
tions ,vith Henry, coupled ,vith the saIne anticipation 


1 Quod quantull1 in Domino sapimus. 2 Ps. ch... 4. 
3 Jerem. xlviii. 10. .1 Lib. i. Ep. 9. 
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of 
I con1ÏJlg struggle, and \vith t.lu"\ sanu. resoJutio]} 
ngainst any comprolui
e of principle in the CY'CJlt of its 
oceurring, ,vas tlHl
 e
IJl'esscd by the pontiff ill an 
cpi
tle ,vrittcll, 011 the 25th of 
lay, to 13catrice and 
.à Iatilda. 
" Respecting the king, it is our ,vish to hcnd to hinl 
"religious nlen, by ,,
huse adnlouitioll:-:, through the 
" inspiration of God, ,ve may succeed in recalling binl 
"to the love of his 
Iothcr, the holy Ronlan Church, 
,,, and to a becolllillg 1llode of administering the govern
 
" mcnt of hi
 enlpirc. But if,-" hich ,ve dc})recate, 
" -he shall scornfully refuse to listen to us, "e neither 
" can, nor IlIay, abandon her, our holy 1\1 other, the 
"Church of Ronlc, ,,,ho hath nurtured us, and ,,-ho 
"hath often, by the blood of hcr sons, given birth 
"to other children. Assuredly it ".ere lliore safe 
"for us to resist hhn, if necessary, even to the pour- 
" ing forth of our blood for the <;;ake of his salvation, 
" than, by ,vickedly Jielding to the acconlplisillnent of 
" hi
 ,vill,-,vbich God forbid,-to rush \vith him into 
" destruction I." 
The princesses to 'Vh0111 this epistle ,vas addressed, 
]aboured, undoubtedly, ,vith all zeal in the good ,york 
of ("eluenting the union het,ycen the reprclò;cntat.Ïvcs of 
the ci \"il and of the ec
lesiastical po\'.cr. Anù IIenry, 
-\\"ho, since the retirenlent of IIanno, had enlhroiled 
hinIself nlore and Inore ,yith the malcontenth of 
Saxony,-did not venture at the nloment upenly to 
slight their coun
el
. lIe sa" hinl
elf bc
ct ,vith 
difficultic
 on cyery siùe. ..c\ slight cause of disgu
t 
might, he ,va') a,yare, induce the already di")l;\atisficfl 
princes uf Southern Germany to lllakc COlllmon C(lU
C 


1 Ijb. i. Ep. 11. 
Z :2 
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,vith his oppressed sllbjû("ts in the North; and such a 
coalition, if aided by the papal influence and nalne, 
,,
ould in all probability over,,,hebn the exhausted 
forces of the cro,vn. The last message, too, of Alex- 
ander ,vas fresh in his rccollection. The relations of 
an1Ïty ,vith the Lateran, to ,,,hich the death of that 
pontiff at a critical 1110ll1ent had restored hiIn, had been 
too recently and unexpectedly reco\Tered, to be, as yet, 
despised. And e,;en ,vithout regard to the ,yorldly 
adv:1ntages of such concord, IIenry ,vas probably dis- 
posed by good feeling to desire its continuance; though 
he had not sufficient self-coßln1and to abandon the 
courses \vhich rendered that continuance impossible. 
II e responded, therefore, to the pacific overtures of 
Gregory in the follo,ving terms: 
"To the n10st vigilant and n10st desired 1 Lord, 
"Pope Gregory, vested by IIeaven \vith apostolic 
"dignity, flenry, by the gracp of God, king of the 
"llonulns, sends this ll10st sincere exhibition of his 
" bounden service. 
"Since the kingdoll1 and the priesthood, that they 
"ma)T continue ,veIl adu1inistered in Christ, require the 
"a
sistance of each other, it is 11108t in1portant, Iny 
" most loving Lord and Father, that they 
hould be a
 
" little as possible divided against each other, and that 
" they should cling, in the bond of Christ., indissolubly 
" together. For thus, and in 110 other In anneI', tll<:' 
" concord of Christian unity and the state of ecclesias- 
"tical religion are preserved in the bond of perfect 
" charity and peace 2. 


1 Vigilantissimo et desiderantissimo. 
2 Namquc sic ct non aliter conservatur in vinculo perfC'ctæ caritatis 
f't pads, et Christianæ concordia unitatis ct C'C'clt."siasticæ status 
r{'ligionis. 
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t. J
ut "T', ,,'lIo hy God"s grace are no". entru!':ted with 
"the regal po,ycr, have not ref'pceted, in all things, as \\"0 
"ought, the rights and legitinlate honour of the prie'-'t- 
" hood. 
rho s\yord ,,,hich it '"3<''' gi yen us, not in ,nin, 
" to bear, in a

ertion uf tlil' po'\\'er bcsto,,-ed UpOH U
 by 
"IIl'aven ,vo Lave Hot aI \\'aJs dnt\\-ll froIH it
 
cabhard 
"again
t criIninals, ill accorùance ,vith the dictates of 
"justice 1. But no\\', 
Initten in SOJllO degree, through 
" God"s mercy, ,vith compunctiol1, and returning to our- 
"
elves, ,YO confess our past transgre:;
ions, and thro,v 
,. oursel yes on Jour paternal indulgenco; hoping in the 
" Lord to obtain the boon of absolution fronI Jour aposto- 
"lica] authority 2. Criminal have ,ve been, and unhappy! 
" partly through the alluring il1
tincts of youth,-partly 
"through the license of unbridled po,ver,-and partly 
" through the 
educti ve guidance of those ,,'hose counsels 
" ,re have too readily follo,,,ed,-,ye have sinned again!':t 
"heaven antI hefore you, and art' no TIl0re ,,"orthy to be 
" called your son. "r e have not only invaded the pro- · 
" pcrty of churches, but have sold, to l)crsons infecteù 
" ,,'ith tho gall of ::;imony,-to those ,,-110 entered not in 
"by the door, but hy other ,yays,-the churches theln- 
" 
c]Yes; instead of defending then., a
 ,ye onght to have 
" done, against their approaches. But no"., unable, ,yith- 
"out the support of Jour authority, to refornI the abu
es 
" uf the churches, ,ye implore alike Jour counsel and 
" your aid, in this a... in all things: your comlnand i
, in 
"all things, of authority. .i.\nd-in tho first place,- 
,. ,,,ith regard to the Church of 
Iilan, ,vbich i
, through 
" our fault, in error; ,ye pray that it Jnay, by the c\:ertion 
" of your apostolical po',"er, he canonically reforIllcd ; anù 


I J udiciariâ censurâ. 
2 Ut apostolicà vestrâ auctoritate absoluti justificari mereamur. 
!) 
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"thence let the 8entence of your authority proceed to 
" the reforn1ation of other churches. "r e wilJ, by Goers 
"grace, be '\vanting to you in nothing; anù we humbly 
"solicit froln you, in return, the exercise of a paternal 
"care over us in all things. You 
hall shortly receive 
"further letters from us, conveyed by most faithful mes- 
" sengers; anrl you shall thus, if God so please, learn those 
" things which yet ren1ain to be recounted to you I." 
A lettcr expressive of so llluch anxiety for his con- 
tinued favour, and of so much reverence for his aposto- 
lical authority, ,vas of course received by Gregory ,vith 
delight. In an epistle addressed, on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, to his 
Iilanese supporter I-Ierlen1bald, he speaks 
of it as a lettcr "full of s,veetness and 0 bedience ;" 
and such a one as had never before, by IIenry or by his 
ancestors, been transmitted to the heads of the Roman 
Church 2. If: indeed, the pontiff looked at that letter 
\vith those paternal sentiments to,vard its writer, ,vhich 
he so often and so strongly expresscd, the apparent depth 
of feeling and sincerity of compunction ,vhich it displayed 
nlight lead hinl to forget, for the time, the levity and 
irresolution of the monarch's character, and to indulge 
the hop(.., that the peace ,vhich he so anxiously desired 
to maintain, lnight yet proye something more than a 
dream. And if, on the perusal, considerations of policy 
in any degree occupied his nlind, he could not fail to 
read, in this recognition of his authority, its virtual 
contirn1ation. Henry might subsequently disobey that 
authority, but cuuld not thencefor,vard deny it, ,vithout 
exposing hin1self to the charge of glaring inconsistency, 
and standing self-condemned
 But ,ve can scarcely 
doubt that, for the mon1ent at least, Gregory ,vas di
- 


1 Ap. llarduin. t. vi. pt. Í. p. 1219. 


2 L .., . I
 .}- 
Iu. I. 1.:..11'. -
. 
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poscd to hopo for Lettcr things, and to look for,,-arù to 
the future acron1plbJnncnt of his high aÏ1ns, ,,'ith the 
fricndly concurrcnce of the 
overcign, and not in tlircet 
opposition to that soycreign's iUlpcrial authority. 



B()ÛK IIT.-CIIAPTER II. 


A. D. 1073. 


UEXRY'S CRUELTY TOWARD TIlE SAXOXS-TIIEIR DEPUTATION TO HUI AT GOSLAR 
-TIIFIR SECRET l\IEETIXG AT l'iOCKMESLAU-IIENRY BESIEGED IN llARZBURG- 
IllS ESCAPE, A:\D 1IEETlt.G WITH HIS 1\OHLES NE\R IlERSFELD--INTERVIEW 
nETWEE
 SIEGFRIED A!'iD THE SAXON DELEGATES AT CORVEY-DIET AT GERS- 
T{;:\GES-ACCI'"S\TIO
 BROUGHT AGAI:\ST HENRY BI REGINGER-HENRY'S ILLNESS 
AND RECQVERI-I1IS TRU;)IPHAXT ENTRY INTO WOR)I8-REGINGER'S DEATH. 


IIEXRY's position, during the latter part of the year 
1073, ,vas indeed critical. FrOll1 the time of Hanno's 
retiren1ent, the king had demeaned himself toward 
the Saxons and Thuringialls, in a manner calculated 
to l)roduce among them a general repugnance to his 
goycrnment. Unable to resist his forces, they had been 
con1pellcd to accept, ,vith respect to their tithes, such 
ternls 1, as the rapacity of Siegfried, and of Henry hin1- 

elt:-for the 1110narch ,vas, by compact with the arch- 
bishop, to share in the prize 2,-,yould accord to them. 
Their remonstrances had been disregarded, and their 
]HlrpOSe of appeal to the holy see frustrated, by the 
king's menace of capital punishnlent to any ,vho should 
atten1pt to put such a 111easure in practice. And, to 
keep thelu in check for the future, castles or forts had 
been, by Henry's orders, erected on every important 


I At Erfurt in March, 1073. Lalnb. Schafnab.-Annalista Saxo. 
2 Eâ tan1en pactione, ut ipsarunl decimationum partern sibi, quæ 
et regiâ luagnificentiâ et tanto labore suo digna fuit, tribueret. 
Lamb, Schafnab. 
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hcight or COUIllUtndiug spot throughout their provil1ce
, 
al}(1 filled ,vith royal garrisoJ11:) 1. 
liut thC'
o undi
riplilled troops, by their unln'i<1lcd 
rapine anù liccntiousne
s, soon produced a gcncral fee1- 
iug of exasperation, throughout the province \\'hich they 
,,"ere intended to preserve. Continually issuing froni 
thcir 
trong-holds, they relentlessly plundered the 
\Tillage::; and field,,; they carried off ,,,hole flocks, under 
the pretext of tithing thelu; scizing nati Yes, even of a 
free condition, they eU1ployed theu1 in the ".ork of the 
nleanest slaves; and "-OD1en they either 
hamefully 
ahu
eù, ahllost in the yery pre
ence of their husband
 
and fathers, or else dragged thelu into their casUes, to 
detain theu1 there as long as it pleased their fancy, and 
then to drive them back dishonoured to their hOlnes 2. 
Indignant appeal
 froln this intolerable tyranny 
shortly reached IIenry's cars; but in vain. That yin- 
ùictiyc prince replied to the c01l1plainallts, that these 
lni
erie
 had been brought npon theln by thell1
cl ves, 
through their resistance to the paJrnent of the tithe; 
and that he, in keeping thenl in sul
ection ,,-ith the 
arlued hand, ""as vindicating the cause of God again:=;t 
the violators of IIis hnv's. .And so far \yas the reprc- 
scntation of their lniscries froIll nloying hinl to COD1- 
})L1ssionate their conditioIl, that thl" l..no,," ledge, ho,r 
luuch they ".ould bear ".ithout resistance, became an 
induccmcnt to hÏ1n to strain his po,ycr Jet further. 110 
conccivcll, it ,,"ould appcar, the atrociou
 schClne 3 of 
reducing the \"rholp 8axoJ1 population to the condition of 


1 Lamb. Schafnab.-Norberti vita Bennonis, Archiep. Osnab. 
c. xi. ape Eccard. Corp. Historic. l\Ied. 
Ev. t. ii. p. 2168. 
2 Lamb. Schafnab. 
:I 
ragnum quiddam, ct à nullo majorunl suorum 3!1tchac tcntatum, 
machin.ui cCl'pit.-I..amb. Schafnab. 
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slaves, of seizing their land and property, and annulling 
their privileges, and of establishing in their desolated 
province a colony of S\vabians. 'Vith this end in vie,,", 
he entered into secret negociations ,vith the Danish 
king; ,vho was, for his a
sistance in the accomplish- 
ment of the project, to be re,varded ,vith a portion 
of the Saxon territory, contiguous to his dominions. 
Sinlilar arrangements ,vere made ,yith other princes, 
,,'hose domains bordered upon Saxony; and the re- 
lnaining feudatories of his enlpire ,,-ere sumnloned to 
Ineet him, ,vith their contingents, at IIersfeld, on the 
22nd of the ensuing August] ; for the allegcd purpose 
of a campaign :tgainst the Poles, but, in truth, that 
they luight support the monarch in his nefarious de- 
sign against their feUo\v-subjects. 
But the patience of the Saxons ,vas exhausted, long 
before the arrival of the period thus prescribed. They 
still pressed their grievances urgently on I-J enry's at- 
tention, and at length conlpelled him to name a day 
for a council, which their leading prelates and nobles . 
should attend, and in ,vhich their condition should be 
taken into consideration. These dignitaries assembled, 
consequently, on the 29th of June,-the day of Gregory's 
consecration at ROlllc,-at the palace of Goslar 2. But 
,vhen the appointed hour had arrived, the childish king, 
happening to be engaged in playing at some game of 
hazard, sent to intreat their patience till tbe termina- 
tion of his amusenlent. The day went on, and still he 
appeared not; and on the approach of night they were 
informed by one of his attendants that he had quitted 
the palace 3. Naturally incensed by this conduct, or 


I On the Octave of the Assumption. Lamb. Schafnab. 

 }
runo de Bell. 
axon. 
3 
\nnalista Saxo.-llruno ùe Bell. 
axon. 
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concei ving it,-as perhaps in truth it ,vas,-n, studied 
indication of the contclnpt ,,'ith ,vhich IIenry ,vas pre- 
pared to treat thcir representations, thp Saxon chief:,; 
departed from Coslar, and felt that no alternative 
remained, but the attenlpt to re-a
sert their rights 
and liberties by the s,vord. 
A great nlceting conscquently took place, by secret 
nppointnlent among them, at a retired spot nanled 
N ockmeslau I. Otho of N ordhein1 opened the pro- 
cecùing'3; , Verner archbishop of l\Iagde burg, llurcharù 
bishop of IIalbcrstadt, and others, inflanlcd in succes- 
sion the passions of the assclubly, by the detail of thcir 
}'espcctive injuries fronl thp royal hand; and all pre
cnt 
bound themselyes by a SOlel1111 VO\V to maintain to the 
last their liberties and la"
s 2. 
In consequence of thcsc proceeding
, three of thcir 
nobles approrrcl)cd 1 [enry oncp more at Goslar about 
the fir
t of August, and, being rrdn1Ïtted to an illter- 
yiew', useù all their eloquence to induce hilll alike to 
retIres;:) the grievanccs of their province, and to correct 
the vices which habitually disgraced his lifc and govern- 
lllcnt. The king's ans,ver ,vas evasive and contelllptuous, 
and the delegates retired. But IIenry ,vas ahllost iUl- 
lueùiately startled by the intelligcnce, that the "'hole pro- 
,'ince of Saxony ,vas in arlUS.. and that a Inultitudc cx- 
ceeùing in nun) her GO,OOO men 3 ".as close upun Goslar. 
lIe fleù in disnlay to the cast]c of IIarzburg " a l)lacc 
strong by nature, and ,vhich had recently been fortificd, 
by his orders, ,,,ith peculiar care; anù there he ".as im- 


I "N ockmeslovo." llrUllo.-or" N oleineslevc." Anna1ista Saxo. 

tenzel (Geschichte der Fränkischcn Kaiser) imagines that the p]acc 
mcant is lIaldersleben. 
2 Bruno de Be]]. Saxon. 3 Lamb. Schafnab. 
4 lù. - Paul. Lang. Chrunic. Citii'cns, ai}' PiSlOr. t. i. 
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mediately blockaded by n portion of the Saxon force 1. 
Thus cooped up, he felt the necessity of treating ,,,ith 
his besiegers, in a tone very different from that ".hich 
be had of late thought fit to use to,vard them; anù he 
clnployeù Duke Berthold of Carinthia, ,yho had acconl- 
panied 2 hilll from Goslar, to speak thelll fair, and to 
urge thern to desist frolll the siege, by holding out tIJe 
})ope, that their grievances lllight speedily be redressed 
by less irregular 1neans 3. But the Saxons ,yould listen 
to no terlllS of accolllllloùation, ,vhich did not include 
the iInmediate delnolition of Harzburg itself, and of all 
tbe other fortresses ,yhich IIenry had erected through- 
out their province, to a,ve and control thelll; and this 
point the king \yas not, even under his existing dif- 
ficulties, disposed to concede 4. The blockade, there- 
fore, ,vas continued; but IIenry contrived, after a fe,y 
days, to elude the vigilance of the Saxon ,yatches, and 
to escape, one dark night 5, in cOlllpany ".ith Berthold, 
,,,ith t,yO prelates, and several follo".ers, fro III the be- 
leaguered castle, into the ,yoods \vhich surrounded it. 
Guided by a hunter, the fugitives pursued their journey 
for three days alnid the depths of the IIercynian forest, 
faint for ".ant of sustenance, and agitated by continual 
alarrn 6. On the fourth day, they reached a vilJage 
named Esche\vegp, ,vhere they obtained sOlne refresh- 


1 Lamb. Schafnab.-Bruno. 
2 Casu. . . nuper advenerat, nescio quid privatæ causæ acturus. 
LaIn b. Schafnab. 
3 Lamb. Schafnab.-Bruno. 4 Lamb. Schafnab. 
5 Auo'ust 8. Lamh. Schafnab.-Annalista Saxo.- 'Vhen, as it 
o 
appears from the Ternlinus Paschalis of the year 1073, the moon 
was new, or nearly so, and consequently invisible. 
6 Undique circumspectantes gIadium, et ad quemlibet perstre- 
pentis auræ sonitum incursus hostium, jamque jugulo incumbentem 
interitum formidal1tes.-Lamb. Schafnab. 
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Dlcnt and rpposp 1; ancl, on the ti.fth,-the 13th of 
A ugust,-they arri ved at II cr:;feld, to\yarù \rhich place, 
tbe nohles, ,,-hOlll he had 
unlnloned thither, ""cre, ,,'ith 
thcir force
, already in nlotion. 'fher Jnet, in PU)'- 
suallce of his final òircctiollS, at a place in the inlTI1P- 
diatc vieinity of IIersfeld, called, by LaIn bert, Capella 2 ; 
and there, ,,,hen he sa,," his chief
 about binl, IIenry 
fen at their feet 3, and, lletailing the gr(J:'s injuries and 
indignities \\'hieh he concpÌved hilnse]f to ].n,yp suffered 
fro III the Saxons, besought thenl to folIo\v hiD1 imnlC- 
diately to the cxel11plary chastisenlent of that rebellious 
people 4. 
SOllIe of the a
senlbled princes, mo'"ed hy the eagcr- 
ness of his illtreaties, declared in favour of an inl111eùiate 
In arch against his enenlÎcs, ,rith the forces \rhich they 
had prepared for the Polish expedition 5. But others, 
1110rO prudent, or less ""arl}) in the canse, pointed out 
the inexpediency of COllll11cncing, ,yithout 11lore ex- 
tensi ve preparations, an cncounter ,vith a PCOI)lc of so 
nlnrtial anù detcnnincd a character, and no\v so exas- 
perated, a
 that of Saxony. ..A.ud, upon the advice of 
the
c nlore cautions counsellor
, approyed as it appearc(l 
to be by all, the king ".as ÎIHlnced to acquic
cc in tht" 
postponClucnt, for a short tin1C, of hi.;; contenlplate(] 
vengeance. lIe appointed, consequcntly, the octave of 
f,t. .l.\Iichael 6, 3<3 tho ùay 011 \vhich the princes 
hould 
nlect hÏ111, at Breitenbach 7, in the IIer
feld territory, \yith 


I Lamb. 
chafnab. 
2 
\. locality identified, by 
henzeJ, with Spicscappe1. 
3 Pedibus corunl provollitus, orahat.-Lamb. Schafnab. 
t Annalista Saxo. 
 Lamb. Schafnab. 
6 Septimo die post festum S. 
Iichaelis.-Lamb. Schafnab. 
7 Stenzel (Geschichte cler Fr
inkisch('n Kaiser) thus renders the 
.. Dredingen" of I.oIamhert. 
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increased contingents, to rOlllnlCl1CC the canlpaign; and 
he, then accompanied by the chief anlong then), set out 
for Tribur, ,vith the intention of visiting that and other 
places, in the neighbourhood of the Rhine. 
JIis envoys were, in the mean time, despatched in all 
directions through the empire, commissioned to keep, 
if possible, both nobles and people firnl in their ad- 
herence to the royal cause, to make great largesses, to 
promise more, and to restore to their possessions those 
whose rights he had, in his nlore prosperous times, 
,vantonl y infringed 1. Henry thus hoped to soothe the 
gro,,
ing discontent ,,-hich, as he began to be a,vare, 
. pervaded his donlinions, and to secure the appearance 
of a respectable force at the meeting at Breitenbach. 
But that meeting ,vas not destined to take place. 
Even ,vhen fresh fronl his flight, and IllOst eager to 
avenge the disgrace of that event, by the destruction of 
tbe Saxon nation, it seems that the king thought it 
advisable to request the good offices of the prelates of 
Cologne and l\Ientz, in settling, if possible, the quarrel 
by negociation. Though he ,vould, of course, have de- 
precated, at the moment, such a termination of it, he 
might have been taught, by recent events, to feel the 
expediency of keeping open, in the lllidst of his ,yarlike 
schelnes, a ,yay to peace. It ,yas, perhaps, necessary, for 
the sake of appearances, that he should thus put on 
the show of lnoderation. He might feel that, ,vithout 
his taking SOlne such step, the princes ,vollld not readily 
believe in the justice of his cause; or he might ,vish to 
deceive tbe enemy, by holding out the appearance of 
conciliation, at the moment in ,vhich he contenlplatcd 
striking his lnost decisive blow. 


1 Lamb. Schafnab. 
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lie this a
 it IT1ay, it appcar
 that au intcrvic\v too]\. 
placc, bct\\'ccll Siegfried and 80nle deputies of the 
Saxon nation, at Corvey, on the 24th of .i\.ugu"-t I. 
But the \)orIdIy archbishop of 
lentz ,vas no,,,, no 
trustwortllY rcpre
cntati ve of his master's cause. lIe 
had alrcady held cOTuD1unieation ,vith the insurgents 
at Erfurt; ,vhere, nlaking probably such stipulations 
\vith regard to his o,vn intcre
t in the quarrel as his 
position "ould pcrlnit, he had pledged hilnself to take 
no part in the king's proceedings against them. .i:\IHl 
it is said, that both he and the archbishop of Cologne, 
a""are of tbe òisgust ,yhich the violence and indecorull1 
of IIcnry's life had generally cxcited among the princes 
of the en1pire, "ere: already prepared to co-operate in 
the execution of any scheme, to ,,-hich that disgu"t 
luight give birth. Under Siegfried's hands, therefore, 
the negociations at Corycy ussumed a n10re seriou
 
character than lIenry could have conten1plated giving 
thein. The Saxons pleaded not so nluch for the 
restoration of their o,,-n provincial rights and liberties, 
as for tbe rell10val of the Inonarch frolll a throne on 
\vhich, as they asserted, he could not longer remain 
"ithout Inanifcst injury to the cause of the Chri!'tian 
religion, his crin1es being such that, were he judged 
according to thc canons, he "yould be scparated frOll1 
his quecn, deprived of his knighthood, and conlpclIed 
to renounce, not his throne only, but aU secular btation 
and en1ploJrncnt. ...\.nd 
iegfried, after nluch di
cus- 

ion ,vith them, agreed that they shoull) haye an 
opportunity of bringing for,,-arù their charges against 
their sovereign in his presence, and in that of th(\ 
leading princes of the clllpire, a
:o-enlbl(\(1 for the OCCa- 


J Lamb. Schafnab. 
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sion. The 20th of October 1 \vas, consequently, nanled 
for a meeting at Gerstungen; and IIenry, though he 
still endeavoured, by means of his allies, the Luticians 
and the king of Denrnark, to annoy his enen1Ïes, "
as 
cOlllpelled to postpone for a tinle his o\vn intended 
n1Ïlitary operations. As he had indignantly refused to 
ratify the cOlnpact, \vhich Siegfried bad entered into, 
for the delivery, to the Saxon princes, of hostages for 
their safe appearance at the assenlbly; these chiefs, 
,,'ith a yic\v to their security, apI)roached the appointed 
scene of deliberation \vith an escort of 14,000 nlen; a 
force ,vhich l11ade the lllonarch, in his turn, apprehensive 
of danger; \vho consequently, instead of presiding over 
the mceting in person, a \vaited the issue of its ùelibera- 
tions at 'V urzburg. II is absence ""as attended ,vith re- 
sults disastrous to his cause. Emboldened to speak freely, 
the Saxons set forth, in glo,ving colours, the injuries of 
their province, the crilnes perpetrated against them, 
and tbe disgrace brought, as they conceived it, on the 
,,'hole empire, by the conduct of its head. ..And the 
chiefs ,vho listened to then1, freed like thenlSelycs fronI 
restraint, expressed the lrarlnest compassion for tbcir 
Iniseries, find the fullest participation in their view's. 
IIenry had ll1ade hinlseJf equally odious to all; and the 
proposal, once suggested, \vas unhesitatingly adopted, 
that the cro\vn should be taken fronI the sovereign ,,'ho 
had thus disgraced it, and placed upon the ,yorthier 
head of Rudolf of Rbeinfeld, duke of S\Yabia
. This 
prince, on \"hOI11, as it ,,'ill be recollected, the empress 
Agnes had besto,yed the duchy of Burgundy, in addi- 
tion to that of S\vabia, ,vas, by the union of t\'"O such 
Îlnportant fiefs, in a position, too po,,"erful perhaps for 


1 Lamb. Schafnab. 


2 Id. 
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a ::;uLject; c
pccially 'VhCll his )H.o"'pect of a cOllllexiou 
,,'ith the iInperial house had been put an end to, L) tlu> 
prcnutture death of J lenr)"s si:,ter, hi
 intpIHled Lri(lc. 
On the present occasion, bo\vever, lludolf percJllptorily 
refu
cù to accept the proffered diadclll, until the l110re 
con
titutional act of a general diet of the clnpire 
hould 
Iut \ e legalized his doing so 1. Ruch a diet, therefore, j t 
,,"as rc::;ol\'cd "'peedily to conyene: the c.l

emh]y hepa- 
rated, pledgcù to secrecy, and IIellry ,vas anlused ùy a 
fictitiou
 and apparently 
atisfactory account of its pro- 
ceeùings; Leing led to expect that the peace \,,"ouhl he 
finally concluded, on ternlS honourable to both parties, 
at the approaching festival of Christmas 2. 
But of the feeling of dislike to,varùs hinl
elt ,,-hich 
no,\'" pervaded his elnpire, lIenry receivc 1 l, daily, addi- 
tional proof.,. Even the l-thellish nobles, on ,,,honl, 
from their ".ant of connexion ,yith Saxony, the king 
thought tbat he Inight the lllost 
ecurt'ly depend, 'Yett
 
1l0'V observed by hhl1 to treat him ,,,ith ]e
s than their 
,,"onted respect 3; and, after having celebrated the 
festival of All Saints at ,\r urzburg, he quitted thcir 
neighbourhood, and het out for Ratisbon -1. But at 
X ureulberg, ,,'here he halted for a few da
Ys upon his 
,yay, a cruel Llo\v a,,-aited billl. llegillgcr,:1 person 
long attached to his O'Yll household, here accused hiut 
to the Dukes, Rudolf of :S,yabia, and 13crthold of Ca- 
rinthia of entertaining a design t,) surprisp and murder,- 
,,-hCll relll0yeÙ frolll their foIlo"ycr:-o, as though for tIa> 
})urpose of confidential cOlllnlunication ,,'ith hhu,-thp 
principal nlenlbers of his disaffected ari
tocrac)". Re- 
ginger, 3ccording to his 0'''11 H{'f'Ount.. h:ul hilnseJf heen 


I J .a.m h. Schafna.h. 
J Lamb. Schafnab. 
\rOL. I. 
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solicited by his nlHster to aid ill the acco111pli"lnHent of 
this guilty project; aud the truth of the charge 110'Y 
Blade, }le "-as prepared, he said, to lnaintain, against either 
the king hinlself or his chan]pion, in single cOl1lbat ]. 
"Thether this statel11cnt ,yas haseù on a foundation 
of truth. or ,yhat, if this ,yas not the cage, ,vcre t'lC 
secret nlotives of I{eginger,-a man of nalne and charac- 
ter 2,-in Jnaking it, "e have not the means of dcciding. 
Those before ,,"h0111 it ,yas luade, '\"ere too ,ycIl prc- 
pared,-too anxious,-to bclieve all evil of their sovc- 
reign, to doubt its authenticity. It corroborated, indeed, 
and accorded Yfith, notions already existing in their 
nlinds; for it appears tllat IIcnry at that tinle laboured 
under heavy su
picions, of haviu 6 ' rid hinlself, by 111Ur- 
der, of associates ,yho had beconle obnoxious to him 3. 
The princes ,yithdre,v thenlselvcs, therefore, frolH his 
court; they inforl11cù him, by 11lcssengers, that they 
con
idered theIlISelyes freed fronl the obligation of all. 
YO'YS of allegiance to one ,vho could plot their dcstruc- 
tion, at the 1110ment in ,,,hich they "rere exerting thenl- 
selves for his ,,"elt:l,re; and they bade hiln, unless he 
could prove this charge unfounded, expect froln theIll, 
for the future, neither duty in tin1cs of tranquillity, nor 
aid in those of trouble. 
IIenry's anger, at this accusation, kne,v no bounds. 
Declaring it attributable to the In'actices of Rudolf: 
he ""as inclined to ,yaive the consideration of his royal 
01 
dignity, and to disprove it, by meeting that princp in 


1 Lanlb, Schafnab. 
2 H01TIO haud Qbscuri nominis in palatio, et apud suos invioIatæ 
existimationis.-Lamb. Schafnab. 
3 Lamb. Schafnab.-Ännalista Saxo ad an. l068.-Sicut ille 
(Ilenricus) non unanl Bersabe libidinosns stl1pravit, ita non unnm 
Uriam crude1is interfecit. Bruno. 
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judicial COluuat I. llut ill this hp ,vas over-ruleò, and 
Ulrich, of Cosheinl, one of his rctaillcrs,-hiul,;plf 
accusèd by Jteginger, as privy to the alleged fo'('henle, 
-dclnandcd of Rudolf the opportunity of llleeting tbe 
accuser in the li::,ts, and of proving hi
 falsehood ,rith thp 
8
vord 2. The question ,vas by lluùolf rcferrca to thp 
decision of a future luecting of the princcs; and JIpury 
})rocl'cdca to RatisLon, in tho strong language of Lanl- 
hert, "hated by all, suspected by all, and not ùaring' 
" hiIllself to repose iIuplicit confiùence in allJ, ,,-hen 
" those bound to himself by the strictest tie
 of fanlÏliar 
" intercour
c, had been found, "ith the first cloud of 
" the darkening tClllpest, to abandon hÌ1n.'" 
Siegfried of l\Ielltz, cluboldencd hy this state of 
things, ventured to aSSUlue a po"Ter usuaUy c'Xcrcised 
by the sovereign alone, and sunlnloned a diet, to meet 
in his archiepi
copal city; by ,vhich he intended that 
Rudolf should be openly clected and proclailued a
 
king 3. Tho suspicions of I Ienr)", excited hy thi
 ex- 
traordinary step, ,yere soon confirn1ed by authentic 
accounts of the proceedings at Ger
tungell; and ,yith 
the yic\\' of defeating, if possible, the contenlplatcd 
arrangenlcnts, he het out for 'V ornl
, resolved to esta- 
blish hinlself in the immediate vicinity of tbe 
celle of 
his danger. On his '"fay, at the village of Ladcnburg, 
he ,,,as attacked, and for SODle days confined to his bed" 
by a disease, the 'violence of ,rhich inspireù hi:-: enc111ies 
,vith th(\ hope, that he ,,'ould no longer bû an obstacle 
iQ thcir path, to thp full acconlp1ishnJent of thcir 
desires 4. Rut the strength of hi
 constitution prc- 
,'ailed; he entered the city of his destination, and hi., 


1 Lamb. Schafnab. 
· I d.- llernold Constant. 


2 Iò. 


3 Iò. 
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aflhirs took, on that day, a ne,v and unexpected turn. 
The loyal citizens of "r orn1S marched forth, in lllÍlitary 
pomp, to nleet hilll; displaying their numbers and 
their arms, not, as others of his suhjects had done, for 
the purpose of opposing or intin1idating their sovereign, 
but ,vith the vie,v of sho,ving hiIn, in that crisis of his 
affairs, on ho,," many true heart
 he 111ight Jet rely. 
"Then certified of his approach, they had driven the 
forces of their bishop, ,vho had taken part ,,,ith his 
adversaries, fron1 their ,,"alls, \vhiJe the prelate himself 
,vas forced to consult hi:s safety by a hasty flight. .L'\.nd 
,,"hen their king had arriyed anlong them, they volun- 
tarily bound tbenlsel ve
, by YO'VS of al1pgiance, to his 
cause; they raised by general contribution a sunl of 
money- for his necessities; and pledged thenlselves to 
contend, if needfuJ, unto the death, ill support of the 
honour of his throne 1. .And IIenry, struck ,,"ith their 
devotion, and feeling the importance of retaining a city 
of such consequence firlTI in his cause, determined to 
lnake "r OrITIS his principal abode, during the conflict 
,vhich he fore
a'Y; to establish it Hfo.. the depository of 
his resonrces ; and to use it as the rallying-point of his 
forces, in moments of danger or distress 2. 
l\Io
t Í1uportant, at this eventful crisis, ,yas the loyal 
deilleanonr of these citizens to their sovereign. The 
tidings of it spread abroad; find most of the conspiring 
})ril1ces ,,,,ere averse to approaching 1\Ientz, for purposes 
hostile to IIenrv's interests, ,,,,hile that lllonarch, from 
01 
the impregnable ,valls of 'V orms 3, could alnlost behoJd 
their proceedings. Siegfried's òiet "
as, therefore, at- 
tended by but fe,v nobles, and those ulostly of a n1inor 


) I...:l.m h. Schafnab. 2 J d. 
3 'Vormatia. . . murorum firmitate inexpugnahilis.-Id. 
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; ,vho 
hrunk froln adopting, ill the ab
ence of the 
chiefs to \\'horn ther Inainly louk0d for guidance and 
support, 111Cn15Urcs so daring as those, \\'hich the 1l1ceting 
had bcpu SUllllIlOIlC(l to etlectuate. 'rhey departed, 
con
l'(luently, in 
ilence, for their respectivc homes; 
anù the king's cau
c rather gained 
trcngth than other- 
,,,ise, frol11 this futile atten1pt at a hostile dClllollstra- 
tion. 
Som
 of those ,yha had formed this as
embly, ,,'cre 
induced by IIcury's entreatie
,-hostages having been 
gi yen for their safety,-to 111eet hhn, on their departure 
from 
Ientz, at Oppenhciln. _\.nd it "'as there agrecd, 
that the quc:-,tion of the truth or falsehood of Regin- 
ger's accusation should be decided, by a CfHnhat bet\\'een 
that person anù the king's chalnpioll, lTlrich, ,yhich 
should take place, in an island of the llhille near 
Ientz, 
about the luiddle of the foIlo".ing January 1. But a 
fe\v days beforc thp arrival of the period thus dctcr- 
n1Ïneù on, Regingcr, the accuser, "a
 attacked by a 
yiolcnt diseasc, and <<lied delirious 2; a circnnl
tance in 
,,,hich those, ,,'ho sa,v in the issue of judicial cOlubats 
the lllanifest decisions of Ileaven, could not fail to 
recognize a 
pecial declaration of the ,,-ill of the 
\.l- 
D1ighty. A kind of rcyul",ion, cOll-.:equcntly, took place 
in the popular Inind. lIeury, in place of being uniycr- 
sally condcn1ned by the opinions of hi
 
uLjcct
, ,vas 
regarded ,yith re
pect a
 the victinl of blander; and 
the year I Oi 4 thu
 opened upon hinl, under circuln- 
stances 1110re fayourable to thc 8tability of his powcr, 
than he could, a fe\\r ""eck
 previously, have dared to 
anticipate. 


I Post octa\um Epiphaniæ.-Lamb. Schafnab. 
2 Dirissimo dæmone arreptus, horrendà morte interiit.-Id, 
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GIU:GORY'S EXCURSIO:'t TOWARD TIlE SOUTIl-III::; RELATIOXS WITH GUIS('ARD- 
EPISTLE TO WRATISLAY-TO THE E
IPEROR l\IICHAEL-TREATY WITH THE PRIXCE 
OF I3EXEYEXTO-WITH RICHARD OF CAPUA-EPISTLE TO Rl'DOL}" OF SW ABIA-TO 
RAI:\ALD mSlIoP OF CC)IÆ-TO AX
EL:\l11ISIIOP OF LUCCA-TO THE CARTHAGIXIAXS, 
A:\ 0 TO TIlEIR BISHOP CYRIA.C-COXSECRATIO
 OF S.\RDI
IA:'t ARCHDlSnOPS- 
EPISTLE TO TIlE LO
Iß-\RDS-TO IIERLE'lBALD-TO TilE S.UIE-TO THE BISHOPS 
OF AQUI A:'tD P.-\VI\.-TO GEllHARD BI
HOP OF S.\LZßURG-TO LAXFRAXC-TO 
RE'IIGlUS ßl3HOP OF LI
COL:'t-TO RODERIC BISHOP OF CIULOXS-TO HU
IBERT 
ARCHBISHOP OF LYOXS-GREGORY'S RETUR
 TO RO'IE, A:ND EPISTLE TO THE PRE- 
LATES OF GERJL-\:'tY. 


\V ITHIN a fe,v days of his consecration,-an event 
,vhich, as has been alreaùy stated, occurred on the 29th 
of June, l073,-Gregory left Rome, on an excursion 
to"
ard the south; a direction in ,,,hich various motives 
contributed to call hinl. Robert Guiscard,-once thank- 
ful for the sanction afforded to his rising po,ver, by his 
character of a feudatory of the Church,-no,v, that 
po,ver having beconle more firlnly consolidated, felt an 
impatience alike at the recognition of inferiority, ,vhich 
such vassalage implied, and at the inlpediments, ,,,hich 
the duties attendant upon it inlposed, to the extension, 
in certain directions, of his territorial possessions. lIe 
had not appeared at the cerenlony of consecration; and 
he sho,veù, still lllore clearly, the alteration ,vhich had 
taken place in his sentiInents, by refusing, or delnyillg" 
to rene,v, to Gregory, the oaths ,vhich had bound hinl 
to Nicho]a
 and to Ale:hander. The pontiff felt, there- 
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fore, that :1 
truggll' ,,,ith (j ui
card "as intpending, and 
,ras 
olicitou!:; to strengthen hinl
elf again
t it
 occur- 
rcnce, by ce111cntillg, as far a':i luight be, a cOllncxion 
bet,,'eeu the apostolic see, and the princcs ,,,hose terri- 
tories bordered upon ...\pulia. But, though thi
 lnainly 
occupied bi
 11lind, at no tinlP during his progres
 <lid 
he neglect tbe general affair::; of the Church, or the 
interests of the pnpal po\\"cr: and a sketch of the suc- 
cessive objects, \vhich engaged his attention, and occu- 
pied his pen, (luring his absence fronl ROIlll" on this 
occasion, IlIa)" serve to give a tolerably accurate idea, 
of the nature and extent of his corresponùcnce in gene- 
ral, and of the active part ,vhich he sJstelnatically took 
in the guidance and governnlent of thp Church in all 
regions of the' ,vorld. 
Froln San Lorenzo, Gregory's first halting-place, he 
a(ldressed, on the 8th of J ul

, an epistle to 'Y'ratislav, 
Duke of Bohenlia, under the foIlo"" iug CirCUll1stanccs :- 
Jaron1Ïr, the brother of '"\'ratislav, di
appointcù of 
inheriting, on the death of 'Vratislav':::; predecc"sor 
Spitigne,,,, a portion of the duchy, IUlll, 011 the ùecease 
of the bi
hop of Prague, in 1067, laid do,yn the Inilitary 
character, and w
sunled the 
a("erdotal; and, through the 
support of the Bnhen1Ïan noble!', had "Tung frol11 his 
brother a rcluctant conscnt to his occupation of that 
richly cndo,,'cd dioccse. 1'hus elcvatell, he yic,,'cd 
,vith itnpatience the. existence of an independent s('(' ill 
3Ioravia, a province ,,-hich had fOf]})crly :Lekno,vledgC'd 
the authority of hi" prcùcce

ors; and finding his CffiH't
 
for the rccovcry of that jurisdiction, to ùe ,ain, he COIl- 
tri "eù to \\ nJlny the obnoxious bishop, and, \rith hj
 rc- 
taillcr
, to beat and insult hint 1. 'fhe )loraYÎau prl'late 


I Longinus, nhugll)
chus dictus, ape Ibron. ad an. 
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appealed to the apostolic see, and legates ,vere de- 
spatched, ,yith po"
ers to hear and decide the question ill 
dispute by pontifical authority. But this DIode of set- 
tling ecclesiastical disputes "\yas then ne'v in Bohelnia 1, 
and Jaronlir naturally resisted its introduction. \\T ra- 
tislav, how'eyer, "yas the approved supporter of the pre- 
rogatives of ROllle; froD1 ,,
hence he had, in the tilne 
of Alexander, recei yed the pri vi1ege,-in the case of a 
layman an unprecedented one,-of ,vearing the lnitre; 
to the conclave, a sY1l1boi of 
ubjection, but to his 
countrYIl1Cn, of ecclesiastical sovereignty 2. Aud to hinl 
Gregory now ,vrote.. complaining of J arolnir's disrespect 
to those to ,,,hOlll, as 111CSsellgers of the apostolic see, 
lllight be applied the ,,'or<.1s, "lIe that receiveth you re- 
ceiveth l\Ie, and he that despiseth JOu dcspiseth 
Ie." 
He entreated the duke to add his exhortations to those 
of the legates, in order to bring back, to the path of obe- 
dience, that brother, ,vho ,vas no,v treading in the stepR 
of Simon l\Iagus, in his opposition to St. Peter. "And 
" if," Gregory continued, "he be still contumacious, ,ve 
" ,viII not only confirlll the sentence pronounced by our 
" legates, of suspension frolll his office, but ,viII dra 'v 
"forth Jet 1110re sternly-even for his destruction 3_ 
" the s,yord of apostolic indignation. . .. PresUDlptioll 
" like his "ye dare overlook no longer, having before our 
" eyes tbis ,yarning of tbe prophet Ezekiel,-' [f thou 
h , clost not speak to ,yarn the ,vicked from his ,vay, that 
" "w'Îcked n1an shall die in his iniquity, but his blood 
" ',vill J require at thy l1and 4.' " 
1 Quoniarn, says Gregory himself, agente incuriâ, apostolicæ sedis 
nuntii ad partes vestras raro rnissi sunt, quid am vestrorum hoc quasi 
novum aliquid existimantes... legatos nostros contemptui habent, 
&c.- Lib. i. Ep. 17. 
2 Lib. i. Ep. 38. 3 Usque ad intcrneciollem. 
· Ezek. xxxiii. R. 
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].'rol11 ...\ lbano, on the day follo,,,ing-the:9th of July 
-Gregory :l(ldrc:--
cd an epistle to the f.:recian l'1npùrOr, 
l\Iichael Parapinaces, in reply to a letter of congratula- 
tion, ,,"Lich that priuce had for\\"arded to hilu, by the 
hands of t\\'O lllonks, 'rholnas and :Kicholas; ,vho ,,"cre 
also charged to cOlnlllunicate ,,-ith the pontiff rc::pect- 
ing matters, so inlportant, that Gr(\gory concPÌyed it 
right to entrust his selltirnents rc
pecting then), to an 
CllVOY of a 1110re ostensible clJaracter. lIe consequently 
"Tote to introduce to the eU1peror, as his represcntati ':C, 
DUll1iuic, the patriarch of ,r cnice, "'horn he in1n1ediatcly 
de
patchcd to Constantinople; and IIp availed him
elf 
of the opportunity, to expre
s his anxious ,,,ish for the 
restoration of tbat unity, ,,'hich in older and happier 
tin1es had prevailed bet\veen the ll1aternal Church of 
Rome, and her daughter, the Church of Constanti- 
nople 1. 
The results of this legation are unkno,,'n; but '\'0 
11lUst conceive the good unùerstanding thus eyiuced 
het,yeen the capitaI
 of the Easteru and of the' ,r estern 
,vorld to have continued for SOlne little tÎJne UniJH- 
})aircd, froln the circunH;tance of GregorJ's intcre
ting 
hin1fSel1: as ,ye shall shortly see, in favour of the Greciall 
eIllpire, by calling OIl aU Chrbtians to lend it their aid 
against its Saracen enenlÍes. 

Iuch as his attention "yaR throughout his pontificate 
cngaged by business ll10re inll11ediately l)re
sing, the 
idea of are-union bet,,-cen the t\\'O great branche
 of 
Christ's Church seelns eyer,-like a bright dream,-to 
hnxe haunted his Inind. ] n his theory, that rc-union 
'"ouId, of cour
e, hayc been acconlpanied by the recog- 
nition, on the part of tbe younger capital, of the superior 


J Ep. i. lB. 
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rank of the elder. And there are those at this day, 
\vho might perhaps be disposed, on this account, to 
attribute his anxiety for such an event to personal 

nnbition alone, or, at nlost, to a desire to prolllote the 
interests of the papacy as such. But the supposition 
\vcre, surely, most unjust. Suc,h anxiety, as a true 
Churchnlan, Gregory could not fail to entertain. Even 
1l0\V, ,vhen century after century has set its seal upon 
the fatal schism, is it not the true Churcillnan's duty to 
pray for and to look, if not \vith constant hope, ,vith 
constant desire at least, to,vard an event so blessed, as 
,yould be a re-union of those t\yO great branches of 
bis l\Iaster's flock, the ulluaturalIv-dividefl Churches of 
0/ 
the East and of the 'Vest? 
Fronl l\Ionte CasBino, "Thither he next In"oceeded, 
Gregory ,,-as accolupanied, by t.he abbot Desiderius, to 
Beneyento, a city yet ruled by its Lombard sovereign, 
Landulph VI. "rith this prince the pontiff: on tbe 
12th of .L\.ugust \ concluded a treaty based on the full 
recognition, by the fornler, of his obligation of fealty 
to the apostolic see. And then, removing to Capua, 
Gregory established himself in that city for some 
lllonths. Ricbard, its prince, ,vas the N ornlan chief 
next in po\ver to the enterprising Guiscard; and the 
renc,val of a friendly connexion '\vith him must of 
course have been considered as a nleasure ,vhicb, if 
practicable, ,,"ould prove 1l10st conducive to the secu- 
rity of the papal po,ver. N or to such a 
onnexion did 
the Capuan prince,-ho\\Tever naturally disposed to 
side ,vith his countrYlllan,-long continue averse. In 
the presence of Gregory, he bound hin1self, by an oath 2, 


1 "Anno primo pontificatus ejus, duodecimâ die, intrantc Jncnse 
A.ugllsto, indictione undecilnâ."-Hard. t. vi. pt. i. p. 1 
 10. 
2 c< t i) j 10 ....") II . Ù t ,. t . 1 "' l H 
LlCp . _' , ,.).- <lr. . \ J. P . 1. p. _ f). 
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"ilnilal' in pnrport to that \\ hieh he had fornlt or]) takcn, 
,\ ith Guiscard, hef()rc 
icholag II., to fealty, :uHl it
 
(.oIlSequcllt tlutie
, to,,-ard the pope anel his succes"-or 
in the apostolic see; taught, probaLly, Ly this tÍlnc, 
to perceive, that tho benefits to be derived frolll hi
 
alliance 

ith the Church ,vere lllutual; and that, not- 
,,'ithstandillg hi
 participation in the N ornltUl blood, 
and connexion, by lllarriage, ,,'ith Gui
canl, he l11Îght 
soon 
taud in need of such an ally as the apostolic 

e, 
against the oyer-grO\Yll po\yor of hi
 alnhitious country- 
Juau. 
Gregory continued the guest of Richard till the 
n1Ïddlp of K ovelnber; lingering, perhap
, in the yici- 
nity of ....\.pulia, ,vitb the hope,-a vain oue,-of cOIning 
to 
omo accommodation ,,-ith Ilobert, upon tenus of 
,rhich tho pontiff could approve 1; but, not neglecting, 
during this protracted sojourn, the general concerns of 
the e1nl'ire and the Church. In an epistle \\Titten, on 
the 1st of Septelnber, to Rudolf of S\yabin 2, a priuco 
"horn he alreat.ly regarded as the bead of tho rcfol'luillg, 
or papal, party in C
erlnany, he exprc
"'ed his earnest 
tlcsire for the continuance of unity bet\\.cen the ei \.il 
:111(] the cccle
iastical po,\.er. ,,' For as," he said, ",\-ith 
10' re
pect to temporal light, thl' hUlllan hod)'" jc; guided 
" and inforlllcd by the t\,O cJe
, 
o shoul.} the body of 
,. the Church be governcd, ".ith respect to spiritual 


1 On his own terms, llobert, it appears wa
 always willing to 
Blake the required su bmission.-Si enim diseretio nostra, said 
Gregory, Ep. i. 2.3, sanctæ ecclesiæ utile approbaret, ipsi jam sc 
nobis humiles subdidissent, et quam soIent reverentiam exhibuis- 
sent ;-a passage which is explained by one in a subsequent Ep. 
(iii. 1.3.) Ueato Petro... satisfecissent, si voluntatÏ eorum in 
(luibusdam annucrcmu
. 
2 }jh. i. Ep. 1 D. 
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"light, by these t,vo authorities, co-operating in reli- 
" gious feIlo,vship ,vith caeh other." In furtherance of 
this end, he declared hill1sclf anxious to confer ,vith 
the En1press Agnes, ,,"ith Beatrice of Tuscany, ,vith 
Rainald, Bishop of CUlnæ, to "hon1 he on the saIne 
day addressed an epistle', and ,vith Rudolf himself. 
And he, therefore, invited the S,,-aLian prince, as ,veIl 
for this ilnportant purpose, as for that of devotion, to 
yisit ere long the threshold of St. Peter. 
An epistle ,vhich Gregory addresscd, on the 8anle 
(Jay, to Ansehn, Alexander's successûr clect in the 
bishopric of Lu('ca 2, is renlarkable, ii'Olll its connexion 
,,-ith the subject of invcstitures, ,vhich has been already 
describcd as occupying so pron1inent a place in the 
pontiff's mind; and as an illustration of the caution 
,vitb ,,-hich he advanced, even to,vard the assertion of 
principles of ,vhich be Jnost earnestly desired the 
establislnnent. Anselm had, it seelns, been called on 
to receive the investiture of his bishopric froll1 the royal 
hand, and had appealed to Gregory for instructions on 
the subject. .1\nd he, as n1ight have Leen expected, 
decidedly forbade the Ineasure; but, Ly basing his pro- 
hibition upon the fact of IIcnry's intimacy ,vith persons 
exconununicate, and of his delay to give satisfaction 
for this and other offences to the Roman see, he ,varily 
avoided comnlitting hilnself, by a prenlature declara- 
tion of his general sentinlents on this ll10St important 
subject. 
"Thile at Capua, Gregory received letters of com- 
J}]aint frOD} Cyriac, Bishop of Carthage, ""hose suf- 
fragan clergy had, it seems, invoked,-to control hilll 
in the exercise of his spiritual jurisdiction,-the Ull- 


1 Lib. i. Ep. 20. 


2 Lib. i. Ep. 21. 
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authorized interference of th(
 
araccn Elnir, or go, er- 
nor, of the p]ace; bJ' ,,'ho
c directions the prelate had 
been publicI). and iguol1Iiniou"-lr beaten. OIl the 1 6th 
of SeptcnlLer, therefore, thc pontiff addressed a Inourn- 
fu] and indignant lettcr to this unru 1)" flock \ pointing 
out and deploring tIll"' fearful nature úf their Crinll', 
and ,yarning thenl, in the clo:-5c, of the nece!:;sity unùer 
,yhich he ,,"ould lie, if they persisted ill their COll- 
buuac)", of unsheathing again
t thenl the :::;'\"01'<1 of 
apostolical anathclna. "
Iay J be silent," 11(\ 
aid 
" upon thc
e things? or anI I bOUIHl to 
pcak and to 
"correct, "bile 1 hUllcnt the}}]? It is \\Tittcn, , Cry 
" aloud, and spare not 2;' and again, 'If thou dost not 
"'\"arn the \, icked from hi
 'Y3. v, his blood ,,-ill J rc- 
0/ 
" quire at thy hand 3.' I am forccd, thercfore, tú 
pcak. 
" J anI forced to correct you, lest Jour blood should be 
" required at IllY hand; lest it should one day confound 
,.. HIC before the terrible, the just, the i111nlutahle Judge 
" of all." 
1'0 the ill-used prelate himself, Gregory \yrote in 
another tone 4. " "r p thank Gud," hc 
aid, "that in 
" the Inid
t of a depraved anù perverse generation, the 
" constancy uf your faith has so far 
honc forth n..; a 
" light to all, and that JOu have chosen rather to suffer 
" a variety of tOflnentb, than to cxcrci....c th(
 po" er of 
"ordinatio)), at the unauthoriLed cOlIunanù of Jour 
"prince, ill violation of the sacreù callOll
 of the 
"Church." "Great," he continued, " arc the trouble 
" of the righteous; but tbp Lord deli \"ereth hinl out 
" of thc111 aU 5. By 
uch acts tho Chureh first 
prung 
"into Jif(:> hv 
uch 
hp Jnu
t lu> rt',.ivified. 'This 
0/ 


1 I . b . E ') 
 
.1 . 1. p. _:.. 
as Ezpk. xxxiii. 8. 
5 Psal. xxxiv. I!). 


2 Is. J viii. 1. 
.. l..ib. i. Ep. :!3. 
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" heritage our f:lthpr
 in the faith have left U
, through 
" lunch tribulation to enter into the kingdonl of God 1. 
'10 Fierce is the contest, but infinite is the rc,vnrd: nor 
" are the sufferings of this present till1e \vorthy to be 
" conlpared "9ith the glory ,,'hich shall be revealed 2. 
" Let us, absent frol11 each other in the hody, though 
" l)resent "yith each other in the spirit, resort, as oftcn 
" as opportunity "9ill pern1Ït, to the 111utual consolation 
" of letters 3; and let us constantly iluplorc Aln1ighty 
" God, that lIe ,vonld at length look, again on the long- 
" afflicted, long-agitated, Church of Africa; saying ,vith 
" tbe Psalmist, , Up, Lord, ,,,hy sleepest Thou'? a \yakp, 
" 'and be not absent froln us for ever! 'Vherefofp 
" 'hidest Thou Thy facc, and forgettest our Inisery and 
,.. , trouble 4 ?' " 
At Capua Gregory consecrat
d and pre
cnted ,,,ith 
the palliun1 5 , Constantine, archbisliop of Turris 6, and 
J alnes, archbishop of Cagliari, ill Sardinia; to the forn101' 
of ,,,,hOD1, he entrusted a letter, to the judges or gover- 
nors of that island, asserting, or renlÌllding thel11 of, its 
former connexio11s ,,,ith 110111c, and subjection to t.he 
authority of the apo
tolic see. A legate, he said, 8hould 
sIlortly be c0I111nissioned to visit Sardinia, to \VhOI11 his 
directions for their guidance should more fully be con- 
fided, and to ,yhose authority, as they l)rized either 
their spiritual or their teInporal safety, he required their 
reverent SUbUlission 7. 


1 Acts xiv. 22. 2 Rom. viii. 18. 
3 Nos igitur licet corpore absentes, spuItu tamen præsentes, 
mutuis litterarum consolationibus, quoties permittit opportunitas, 
insistarnus. 
4 Ps. xliv. 23,24:. :; Baron. 
6 "Turrensem;" probably" Turris Libisonis" now called" Porto 
ùi Torre."-]3ingham, bk. ix. ch. v. 10. 7 Lib. i. Ep. 29. 
9 
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I il
n, and the contest there raging 11
Hl ff(nn th(' 
JllOUlcnt of Gregory's a

unlptio)} of the tiara, oceupied 
his serious attention. .L\ tto, the youth ("ho
en b.y the 
partJ of IIcrlelllbald, had, as has Leen already inti- 
Juated, Lcen recognized by ]{olne as the legitilnate 
pa
tor of the city of St. 1\ Inhrose; tlnd Godfrey, the 
nOlninee of the late 
in10niacal archbishop, had, ,yith his 
adherents, shortly before the death of Ale
aBder been 
denounceù by that pontiff anc\v. And IIenry ""as, at 
first, disposed to rcsent this lueasure ac;;: an indignity to 
hinl'self; but he sub
equently, in consistency ,,-ith the 
hUluLle part ,,-hich he felt it neccs....ary to a

Unlc, 
abandoned, as ,,-e ha YC seen, the question ,rhich 
agitat<:d 
Iilan, to the prudent counsels of .oI.\lexander"s 
sUCceSsor. })arty-spirit, ho,yeyer, Jet raged ,-iolently 
,,-ithin the ,,-aIls of that city; anù IIerlenlbalù, as the 
supporter of the papal cause, "-a'3 engaged in a pcr- 
})etual contest ,,-ith the corrupt and siuloniacal clergy 
of the place, "hose influence seelns still to }ulye predo- 
minated over that of their opponent
. On the fir
t of 
J u]J', t\yO (lays after his consecratioll, Gregory had ad- 
dres
ed an epist1f\ " to all the faithful servants of Christ 
in LOlnhardy 1," pronullgating the sentence' lately pro- 
nounced against tlH: intrudillg nrchbi
hop, and ,,-aru- 
iug then1 agaill
t all intercour::;e ,,-ith thut excolunlulli- 
cate person, anù all recognition of hi
 ullc3.nonical 
authority. .6,\n<1 to his faithful supporter" I ferlenlhaId 
hinlse]
 Gregor
" no,,,,, frolll Capua, addre
sed a Jetter 
full of llopo and (}IlCOnragenlent 2; ,,-hich has LecH 
alrcady cited 3, as exprcs:=;ing the pontiff's sClltinlellt"- of 
plen
l1r<:
 on thp receipt of the 
uLnli
::;i \"c epistle fl"(Hll 


1 TJih. i Ep. 15. 2 Lih. i. Ep. 2j. 

 Supra. Yid. ch. i. p. 311. 
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J Ienrr. 
onle of the king's prineipal COuJlst'JIors,- 
Gregory also illfornlcd IIerleln bald,-had given assur- 
ances in his narnE', that ,vith respect to the afl:"lirs of 
l\Iilan he would in all things conlply ,vith the pon- 
tiff'8 ,viII. The N ornlall interest \vas no,v divided 
against itself; and the fideJity of Beatrice - and l\Iatilda 
to tlJe Church's causc, ,vas still unquestionable. " Do 
" thou, therefore," said Gregory in conclusion, " trust- 
" ing in the Lord, and in thy nlother, the Church of 
" I
ol11e, perfornl a Inanly part. Be strong in the Lord, 
" and in the po,ver of Tlis ll1ight J ; and remember, that 
" the darker, the nlore violent, the tenlpcst ,vhich no\v 
" besets thee, the brighter, the lllore delightful, by the 
" favour of Ileaven, shaH be the cahn ,vhich sha.ll 
" 
ucceed it." 
A second letter, containing instructions ,,,hich, at the 
time of ,vriting the above, he ''''as too nluch hurried to 
give, ,vas shurtly after,vards dispatched to IIerlenlbalrl 
by Gregory2, \"rho attelnpted to give further support to 
his cause by addressing epistles to tbe bishops of Aqui 
and Pavia 3, and calling upon then1 to l11ake St. Peter 
their debtor, by going forth, ,vith the shield of faith and 
,,,ith the hehl1et of sa] vation, against Sinlon l\Iagns, \"ho 
had so deeply infected, ,,,'ith the poison of his venality, 
the Church of the holy Anlhrose. 
Gregory ,vas, on the 15th of N ovelnber, still at 
Capua, as he dated from thence a letter ,yritten 011 
that day to Gebhard, Bishop of Salzburg 4; on \VhOIU 
he urged the enforcenlellt of canons passed by Alex- 
ander, in a council, ,,
hich Gebhard had hinlself at- 
tcndpd, again
t clerical marrIage. But he alnlo
t 


1 Ephes, vi. 10. 
:I LiL. i. E p. 27, 28. 


2 Lib. i. Ep. 2(}. 
-i Lib. i. ('p 30. 
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imlneùiately after,vards quitted that city, and pro- 
ceeded to 1\lonte Cassino, as appears by a letter '\Tit- 
ten by hilll to Lanfranc I, and datcd on the 20th of 
N ovelnbcr, fronl St. Gcrlnano, a village belonging to 
that llionastery, and situated at tho foot of t]Je hin 
on ,vhich it stood 2. The ol
ect of this epistle ,vas to 
incite Lanfranc lllore vigorously to resist, ,vhat Gre- 
gory styled the presulllptioll of a bishop nanIcd ....\rfa
- 
tus 3, ,,,ho appcars to have attenlpted the exertion 
of episcopal authority \vith respect to an abbey,-St. 
Edmund's-over \vhich the popes clainlcd an imnIe- 
diate and exclusive jurisdiction. And the pontiff 
naturally availed himself of the occasion, to re-as
ert 
tho favourite doctrine of ROIne, to \"hich she o\ved her 
spiritual Dlonarchy, tbat a paramount control over tho 
consecrations of clnlrches, priests, and even bi,hop:, 
themselves, ,vas vested, by divine right, in tho suc- 
cessors of St. I)eter. 
From l\lonte Cassino, Gregory Dloved to Tcrracina; 
and thence, on or about the 3rd of DecemLcr, to 
Piperno. From the fornler place, he replied 4 to a 
letter of Ren1igius 5, Bishop of Lincoln, forbidding hi,Dl 
to suffer a certain pricst, ,vl1o had been guilty of homi- 
cide, again to officiate at the altar; but directing tbat 


1 Lib. i. Ep. 31. 2 Baron. 
3 Probably Herfast, who filled the see of Thetford from 1070 to 
1086. 
4 Lib. i. ep. 34. 
. a Called, in the cpistle, Remedius. lIe '''as electcd bishop of 
Dorchcster in 1070, and, during his episcopate, transferred the seat 
of his diocese to Lincoln; where he commenced the buildin cr of a 
o 
cathedral in 1088. " In loco forti fortem, pulchro pulchram, Virgini 
" virginum construxit ecclesiam." I-Ienrici Huntindonensis }Iist. 
lib. vi. p. 213. cd. Savil. 
VOL. I. B b 
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the offender, if sincerely contrite, should still receive 
support from the funds of the Church; lest poverty 
and hopelessness should dri ve hiIn to further crime. 
And from Piperno, he ventured to assert what he 
conceived the Church's rights, before a more po,verful 
sovereign than those, ,vith whom he had recently been 
thro\vn into contact. 
Philip, king of 
"'rance, of whose simony complaints 
had frequently reached the apostolic see, had lately, by 
a confidential envoy despatched to Rome, pledged him- 
self to the abandonll1ent of that vice, and to the proper 
care in the future disposal of the benefices of the 
Church. But it no\v alJpeared that, though the clergy 
of the diocese of l\Iâcon had, ,vith his o\vn approval, 
elected Landric, Archdeacon of Autun 1, to fill their 
vacant see, the king declined to put him in pos- 
session of it, ,vithout the present ,vbich he had on such 
occasions been accustomed to receive. The clergy 
appealed to Rome, and Gregory resolved not to lose 
this opportunity of enforcing upon Pbilip the obser- 
vance of his proll1ise. lIe addressed, on the 4th of 
Decem bel', an epistle 2 to Roderic, Bishop of Chalons, 
a prelate ,vhOl1} he kne\v to possess the confidence of 
the king. He had only, be said, delayed the inflic- 
tion, upon Philip, of those censures ,vhich his past 
presumptuous and oppressive conduct had deserved, in 
consequence of the promise of reforlnation, given by 
him through his envoy, Alberic. The sincerity of that 
promise, he trusted tbe king would no\v prove, by ad- 
mitting the bishop, ,vho had been canonically chosen, to 
the possession of his diocese, ,vithout fee or re\vard. 
This if he declined to do, Gregory protested that he 


1 Augustodunum. 


2 L O b . E 3 .. 
1 . 1. p. iJ. 
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,,"ould no longcr patiently behold the ruin of the 
Church; but that he ,,"ould subdue the lllouarch's 
contuIl1:lcy, by enforcing, Ly the authority of 
t. })etcr 
and St. ))aul, the rigour of the canon:,. Either the 
king, renouncing the ù:l
eness of traffic in holy things, 
should permit the elcvation of proper per
on
 to 
situations of authority in the Church; or the Frcnch, 
threatened by a general anathenUl, should be COffi- 
pelIed,-as the alternative of casting off the Christian 
fhith altogcther,-to refu
e all furt11cr subjection 
and obedience to their UIH\Tort]lY sovereign. To avert 
such a consullllllatioll, he besought lloderic to u
e an 
his influence ,vith Philip, and, ,,-hile he laid the aboye 
,yarning before him, to exhort, and at the sanle tinle 
entreat, the monarch, that ill the affair of 1\1 âcon, as 
in all others, he '\V'ould l"eVerence the canOllS of tlll
 
Church, and permit the occupation, by the proper 
persons, of her benefices. And that the Bi....hop of 
Chalons, as ,yell as his sovereign, Inight see that thp 
strong language which he had used ,,-ab something 
lllore than an unmeaning threat, Gregory despatched 
on the same' day, a letter 1 to liumhert ..l\.rchhishop 
of Lyons; '\\'hom, as ll1ctropolitan of the province in 
,vhich the diocese of l\Iâcon "-as illcludeù, he COlll- 
luanded, in the event of !>hilip's continued pcrYcrscnc
s. 
to consecrate, by hin1self or his suffragans, the bishop 
elect,-if no canonical o1
éctions to the nppointnlent 
should :lri
e,-without regard to the ]llon'1.reh's oppo...i- 
tion; or even to that, should it be experienced, of the 
bishop elect hinlself. " And if you neglect this," COIl- 
cluded Gregory, "let that pcr
oll COlue to }{ome, an,1 
"ge ,viII, by God's grace, consecrate hilJl our
eIYes." 


I Lib. i. Ep. 36. 
nh2 
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These 
teps "7ere not ,vithout effect. 'Ve learn, 
from an epistle addressed by Gregory to Philip, in the 
ensuing year 1, that the French lllonarch had promised 
full compliance ,vith 
he pontiff's directions. But his 
obedience on an isolated occasion \\Tought in him no 
refornlation of principle;. Philip ,vas a prince of too 
indolent and self-indulgent a character to be easily 
excited to a course of persevering amendment: there 
,vere, also, many about hinl ,vho ,vere interested in his 
continuance in the corrupt and licentious habits to 
,yhich he ,vas addicted; Gregory's admonitions, and 
his o,vn promises, ''''ere, therefore, soon forgotten; and 
it ,,,as not long before he 'vas again involved in con- 
tention ,vith the apostolic see. 
From Piperno Gregor)? proceeded through Setia, and 
arrived, about the middle of Decenlher 2, in the papal 
city. There he, of course, received ample inteIIigence 
of all ,,
hich had been occurring in the troubled theatre 
of Germany; and anxious, if possible, to prevent an 
open collision bet,veell the parties there contending; 
anxious to calnl for a \vhile the angry passions on either 
side; he addressed to 'Vezelin, Archbishop of l\Iagde- 
burg, Burchard, Bishop of Halberstadt, and other per- 
sons of influence aJ110ng the Saxons, an epistle, with the 
insertion of ,vhich ,ve ,vill clo,se our record of the pro- 
ceedings of this eventful year. 
" Ye kno'v, I believe, the violent manner in \vhich I 
",vas constrained by nl y brethren to undertake the 
" burthen and charge of the universal Church, shaken 
" as she is by the waves of commotion, and almost 


1 Lib. i. Ep. ";5. 
2 He addressed an epistle (i. 37) to the Countess Aldilasia, from 
Setia, on the 7th; and one (i. 38) to Duke Wratislav, of Bohemia, 
on the 17th of December, from Rome. 
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"in (langer of shi }Hvreck. 1\1 y conscience bears lue 
" ,,'itnc
s, ho,v unequal 1 should have judged Illysclf to 
" such a ,voight, anù ,vith ,vhat anxiety I should have 
" 
ought to avoid the title of apostolic dignity. But, 
" since the way of a THan is not in his O'VI1 hand 1, but is 
" at IIis disposal, by ,\
hOnl all our steps are guided, it 
" ,vas inlpossiblo for lUO to luaintain Iny o,vn ,vishes in 
" opposition to the ,,,ill of IIeaven. "Therefore I must 
" solicitously ,vatch and ponder ho,v, by God's blessing, 
" I may declare anù faithfully administer tho
e things 
" ,\hich pertain to the ad vantage of true Religion, 
" and to the \\'olfare of the flock of tbe Lord: urged 
" alike by fear, lest negligence ,vith regard to the duties 
" of my ste,vardship should one day accuse me before 
"tho snpremo Judge, and by the love ,,-hich is due 
" from me to that prince" of the Apostles, 'who has, froln 
" my infancy, nourished me under his ,vings '\vith ex- 
" ceeding pity, and cherished lne in the bosom of his 
" clemency." 
" Chief among our cares at this moment is our kno,,- 
"ledge of the fact, that between rou and king IIenry 
"Jour sovereign such discords bave arisen as have led 
"to 111any Dlurders, to acts of incendiarisll1, to the 
"plunder of tho Churches and of the poor, and to the 
"melancholy devastation of your country. On which 
" account ,ve have sont to the king, and admonished him, 
"in the name of St. Peter anù St. Paul, to abstain frolll 
" arn1S and from all demonstrations of ,,'ar, until '\"\'e lllay 
"be able to despatch to hin1 legates from this apostolic 
"see; \\"ho shall diligently inquire into all the causes of 
"this unhappy di
sension, and ,vith God's ble
8ing }"e- 
"store, by ajust decision, peace and concord among you. 


1 Jcrem, x. 23. 
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" And ,ve no,v ,vish to exhort and prevail on you like- 
",vise, by 'apostolical authority, to abstain from every 
" hostile ,motion, and to observe the same tranquillity 
" which. ,ve have enjoined upon him; thus' interposing 
"no impediment to the efforts ,vhich, ,vith God's help, 
"'\ve ,viII make for the restoration of peace. In our 
"case, ye know, falsehood were sacrilege, and injustice 
"the ship"'Teck of the soul. Let none, therefore, of you 
"doubt that, having investigated the truth in this matter, 
",ve ,viII, God a
ding us, strive to decree and to esta- 
" blish that ,vhich is just, upon a lasting basis. And over 
"that party ,vhich ,,"e shall find to have suffered from 
"the other the violence of injustice, we 'wi}], be sure, 
" ,vithout regard to consequences, or respect of persons, 
"extend the fulness of our favour, and the shield of our 
" apostolical authority I." 


1 Lib. i. Ep. 39. 


END OF YOLo I. 
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